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Why  Classification  Reform  really 
can  mean  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number. 


The  Classification  Reform  proposal  now  before  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  is  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  continu¬ 
ally  rising  second-class  mailing  costs.  The  idea  is  to  re¬ 
name  the  category  “Periodicals”  and  to  establish  a  new 
tier  within  that  category  called  Publications  Service  which  recognizes 
and  rewards  efficient  mail  preparation. 

Qualifying  mailers  would  realize  savings  of  about  14%  from 
Classification  Reform.  But  some  would  face  higher  rates,  and  argue 
that  Classification  Reform  could  hurt  many  small  publications. 

The  fact  is  that  some  publications  will  be  hurt  if  Classification 
Reform  does  not  occur.  This  is  why: 

At  present,  the  cost  of  second-class  mail  service  is  distributed 
among  all  users.  Without  Classification  Reform  and  its  proposed 
incentives  for  greater  efficiency,  these  costs  would  almost  certainly 
escalate.  Large-volume  mailers  might  find  alternative  ways  to 
distribute  their  publications.  This  would  leave  the  remaining  mailers 
the  burden  of  absorbing  an  increasingly  inefficient  and  costly  mail- 
stream,  and  precipitate  their  worst-case  scenario. 

Instead,  many  small-volume  mailers  could  take  advantage  of 
Classification  Reform  through  operational  changes  such  as  co-mail¬ 
ing  to  qualify  their  publications  for  Publications  Service  rates. 

Classification  Reform  proposes  more  rational  pricing,  and 
facilitates  low  operational  costs  and  better  service  through  techno¬ 
logical  efficiency.  And  that  ultimately  UNITED  STATES 
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There's  only  one  place  for  online  access  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal* 
the  world's  most  respected  source  of  business  news  and  financial 
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OCTOBER 

I  "4  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Western  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Vancouver 

5  —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Canadian  Coupon  Forum,  Shera¬ 
ton  Centre,  Toronto 

5-T  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Central  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Columbus 

5-7  —  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Capitol  Plaza  Hotel,  Jefferson  City 

8-11  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southern 
Region  Conference,  Tradewinds  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg 
9  -  1  R  —  IFRA  Congress  and  Expo,  Rai  Convention  Center, 
Amsterdam 

8-1  1  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern 
Region  Conference,  Westin  Hotel,  Providence 

II  —  Newspaper  Features  Council  Meeting,  Ritz-Carlton  Buckhead, 
Atlanta 

1  1-14  —  American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
Convention,  Ritz-Carlton  Buckhead,  Atlanta 
1  1-14  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Convention,  Radisson 
Hotel,  St.  Paul 

13- 14  —  Freedom  of  Information  Foundation  of  Texas/Headliners 
Foundation  of  Austin  Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  Marriott 
Hotel,  Austin 

1  4- 14  —  Newspaper  Flexo  User  Group  Conference,  Airport  Mar¬ 
riott,  San  Francisco 

1  4- 18  —  Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Sonesta  Beach  Hotel,  Key  Biscayne,  Fla. 

1 4-  18  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  General  Assembly,  Ho¬ 
tel  Tamanaco  Inter-Continental,  Caracas,  Venezuela 

1  5- 17  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Health  and  Safety 
Conference,  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

1  5-1  7  —  Society  of  American  Business  Editors  and  Writers  Con¬ 
vention,  Back  Bay  Hilton,  Boston 

1  9-3 1  —  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Omni  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

33- 34  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Chicago 
35-38  —  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Convention,  Westin 
Hotel,  Indianapolis 

34- 39  —  Society  of  Environmental  Journalists/International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Environmental  Journalists  Conference,  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Cambridge 

NOVEMBER 

1-3  —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Convention,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco 

3-4  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Classified  Conference, 
Midland  Hotel,  Chicago 

1  5-1  7  —  Editor  &.  Publisher/European  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation/Swiss  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Publishers  Association  In¬ 
teractive  Publishing  Conference,  Swissotel,  Zurich 

JANUARY 

1  8-30  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Conference, 
Inter-Continental  Hotel,  Chicago 
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About  Awards 


Korn/F«rry  International  Journalism  Award.  Jon 

Stewart  and  Edward  Epstein,  reporters  for  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle,  received  the  Korn/Ferry  Journalism  Award  for 
Excellence  in  United  Nations  Reporting.  They  shared  the 
first  place  prize  of  $5,000. 

Gramling  Award.  Linda  Deutsch,  Associated  Press’ 
courtroom  reporter  for  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial,  received  the 
$10,000  Gramling  Reporter  Award.  Aida  Cerkez,  a  news- 
woman  in  Sarajevo,  received  the  $10,000  Achievement 
Award.  Elaine  Ganley,  a  newswoman  in  Paris,  was  awarded 
the  $25,000  Gramling  Fellowship  to  study  Islam-related 
issues. 

Ruligion  Nuwswrlting  Awards.  A  Washington  Post  re¬ 
porter  won  the  two  highest  awards  for  religion  writing  given 
by  the  Religion  Newswriters  Association. 

Religion  reporter  Laurie  Goodstein  won  the  Templeton 
Reporter  of  the  Year  Award  and  the  James  O.  Supple  Memo¬ 
rial  Award,  honoring  distinguished  religion  newswriting. 

Gayle  White  of  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  won 
second  place  in  the  Templeton  contest,  and  Sandi  Dolbee 
of  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  took  second  in  the  Supple 
award.  David  Briggs,  religion  writer  for  the  Associated  Press, 
won  third  place  in  the  Templeton  contest,  and  shared  third 
place  in  the  Supple  contest  with  Larry  Witham  of  the 
Washington  Times.  Nicole  Piscopo  of  the  Stuart  (Fla.)  News 
won  the  Louis  Cassels  Memorial  Award  for  excellence  in  re¬ 
ligion  newswriting  for  smaller  publications,  followed  by  Don 
Herschell  of  the  Observer-Reporter  in  Washington,  Pa.,  and 
Melissa  Martin  of  the  Mail  Tribune  in  Medford,  Ore. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  won  the  Harold  Schachern 
Award  for  the  best  religion  section.  Runners-up  were  the 
Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune  and  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily. 

C.  Everett  Keep  Medal.  Ronald  Kotulak  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  honored  with  the  C.  Everett  Koop  Medal  for 
Health  Promotion  and  Awareness  by  the  American  Dia¬ 
betes  Association  for  his  three-part  series  on  diabetes. 

SNA  General  Excellence  Award.  Twelve  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America  (SNA)  members  were  recognized 
with  General  Excellence  Awards. 

Class  A  winners  (circulation  up  to  50,000)  were:  first 
place,  the  Westport  News,  Norwalk,  Conn.;  second  place, 
the  Littleton  Independent,  Littleton,  Colo.;  third  place,  the 
Wellesley  Townsman,  Waltham,  Mass.;  honorable  mention, 
Burnaby  NOW,  Surrey,  B.C. 

Class  B  winners  (circulation  50,000  -  125,000)  were:  first 
place,  the  Southgate  (Mich.)  News-Herald;  second  place. 
Antelope  Valley  Press,  Palmdale,  Calif.;  third  place,  the  Am¬ 
bler  Gazette,  Fort  Washington,  Pa.;  honorable  mentions, 
Orland  Park  Star,  Chicago  Heights,  111.,  and  North  Shore 
News,  North  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Class  C  winners  (circulation  125,000  and  up)  were:  first 
place,  Loudon  Times-Mirror,  Herndon,  Va.;  second  place, 
the  Troy  (Mich.)  Eccentric;  third  place,  Plymouth  Observer, 
Livonia,  Mich.;  honorable  mention,  Faquier  Times-Democ- 
rat,  Herndon,  Va. 
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hat  tangled  tenses  we  weave. 

Keeping  track  of  them  seems  simple 
enough.  Things  happen  in  the  past, 
present  or  future.  But  our  stories  often 
make  things  far  more  complicated.  We 
jump  from  one  tense  to  another,  willy 
nilly,  almost  as  if  we  were  trying  to 
confuse  readers.  We  trap  ourselves  in 
complicated  perfect  tenses.  Or  we  ig¬ 
nore  the  sequence  of  tenses  that 
should  govern  the  relationship  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  main  clauses. 

Ultimately,  we  meet  ourselves  com¬ 
ing  and  going,  like  a  star  ship  passing 
through  a  time  warp. 

Consider  this  chronology  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  Oregon  Trail  Visitor’s 
Center: 

“Planners  ENVISION  a  huge  $43 
million  living  history  community 
springing  up  on  Abernethy  Green  .... 
The  idea  WAS  MODELED  on  such 
East  Coast  attractions  as  Old  Stur- 
bridge  Village,  which  RE-CREATES 
pilgrim  life  ....  The  money  never  MA¬ 
TERIALIZED,  so  planners  PROPOSE  a 
more  modest  $4  million  preview  center 
....  Construction  BEGINS  ....  To 
Oregon  City’s  embarrassment,  the  an¬ 
niversary  CAME  AND  WENT  ....  Ex¬ 
ecutive  director  Eric  Epperson  RE¬ 
SIGNS  a  year  after  he  started.  Interim 
director  Paul  Vogel  TAKES  over.  Vogel 
RESIGNS  as  expected;  David  Porter 
HIRED.  High  winds  TEAR  part  of  the 
cloth  ....  Opening  PUSHED  back 
from  March  to  June.  Public  opening. 
Admission  IS  free.” 

Either  simple  past  or  simple  present 
tense  would  work  for  this  straightfor¬ 
ward  chronology.  But  the  writer  —  or 
editor  —  randomly  shuttled  back  and 
forth  between  them  for  no  apparent 


Hart  is  senior  editor  for  ivriting  and  staff 
devebpment  at  the  Portland  Oregonian. 


Even  more  tenses  enter  the  picture  in 
this  muddled  passage: 

“Two  men  posing  as  police  officers 
COME  to  Shire’s  house  in  the  wee 
hours,  saying  that  they  WERE  there  for 
follow  up  on  a  burglary  that  HAD  OC¬ 
CURRED  three  days  earlier.  Shire  LET 
them  in,  only  to  realize  after  a  few  min¬ 
utes  that  they  WERE  phonies.” 

Inasmuch  as  the  writer  began  the 
passage  in  present  (“come”),  the  sensi¬ 
ble  approach  called  for  sticking  with 
present.  “Shire  LETS  them  in  . . .  only 
to  realize  . .  .  that  they  ARE  phonies.” 

Which  is  not  to  suggest  that  a  writer 
won’t  occasionally  shift  tenses  for  dra¬ 
matic  effect.  Truman  Capote  was  a  mas¬ 
ter  at  slipping  into  present  tense  to  sig¬ 
nal  a  change  of  scene  or  to  raise  the  im¬ 
mediacy  of  a  dramatic  moment. 

But  such  changes  should  take  place 
between  scenes  or  other  clearly  segre¬ 
gated  blocks  of  copy.  The  first  rule  of 
tense,  in  fact,  probably  is  that  you 
should  never  change  it  within  a  para¬ 
graph.  Notice  the  confusion  created  by 
the  change  in  this  example: 

“Kelly  FINISHED  her  report,  then 
HEADED  back  on  the  street  with 
Timeus.  Within  minutes  they  WERE 
APPROACHED  by  a  man  in  a  pickup 
who  OFFERED  $50  to  have  sex  with 
both  of  them.  Back  in  the  parking  lot, 
humiliated  and  in  handcuffs,  he  SUR¬ 
RENDERS  his  cash  to  police  as  evi¬ 
dence.  They  also  TAKE  the  keys  to  his 
pickup.” 
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f  the  first  rule  is  that  you  don’t  mix 
tense  without  good  reason,  surely  the 
second  is  that  you  use  no  more  tense 
than  necessary.  Avoid  confusion  by 
keeping  it  simple.  And  magnify  impact 
by  keeping  it  tight. 

That  generally  means  avoiding  per¬ 
fect  tenses  whenever  possible.  Why 
write  that  “the  crowd  PICKED  UP  the 


time  and  WAS  HUMMING  softly 
along,”  when  “and  HUMMED  along” 
does  the  job  just  fine?  Why  write  that  a 
report  “said  he  HAD  LIED  when  he 
HAD  APPLIED  for  FAA  medical  cer¬ 
tificates”  when  “said  he  LIED  when  he 
APPLIED”  says  exactly  the  same  thing? 


I  he  fact  is  that  we  waste  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
pensive  newsprint  on  unnecessary  per¬ 
fect  tenses.  Note  how  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  could  be  converted  to  simple 
past  tense  or  simple  present: 

•  “Hundreds  of  sea  lions  WERE 
SWIMMING  in  oil  Tuesday  in  Prince 
William  Sound  ...”  (Hundreds  of  sea 
lions  SWAM  . . . ) 

•  “The  Mavericks  HAD  WHINED, 
er,  lined  up  their  excuses  about  injuries 
and  bad  luck  ....  (The  Mavericks 
WHINED  . . . ) 

•  “Manager  Judy  Nelson  said  the  let¬ 
ter  HAD  ARRIVED  in  Saturday’s  mail 
and  HAD  COME  in  a  plain  white  en¬ 
velope  with  no  return  address.”  (The 
letter  ARRIVED  ...  and  CAME  . . .  ) 

The  same  guideline  should  apply  to 
future  perfect,  as  well.  Whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  substitute  plain  old  future.  Instead 
of  writing  that  “the  paper  WILL  H^WE 
REACHED  the  outermost  suburbs,” 
write  that  it  “WILL  REACH  the  outer¬ 
most  suburbs.” 

And  if  it’s  a  good  idea  to  avoid  per¬ 
fect  tenses,  it’s  a  better  idea  to  avoid 
progressive  tenses  such  as  “WILL  BE 
REACHING.”  And  an  even  better  idea 
to  avoid  perfect  progressive,  which  in¬ 
volves  tongue-twisters  such  as  “WILL 
HAVE  BEEN  REACHING.” 

The  world  is  a  complicated  place,  all 
right,  and  time  is  even  more  so.  Some¬ 
times  there’s  no  substitute  for  a  difficult 
tense.  But  we  owe  our  readers  a  clear, 
straightforward  accounting  of  events. 
And  keeping  time  clear  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  is  one  step  in  that  direction. 
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NEWS 

9  Quick 

Turnaround 

Dean  Singleton’s  abrupt  sale  of  a  Con¬ 
necticut  daily  to  Journal  Register  Co. 
reportedly  was  done  against  the  wishes 
of  the  family  that  sold  him  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

10  Teamsters  Continue 
To  Pressure 
Gannett  Board 

The  union  continues  to  seek  the  ouster 
of  Gannett  Co.  executive  Frank  Vega. 

1  1  Democracy 
Vs.  Survival 

With  membership  down  and  the  orga¬ 
nization  in  debt,  Women  In  Communi¬ 
cations’  leadership  suspends  board 
elections,  to  the  dismay  of  a  segment  of 
its  membership. 

1 2  Denial  In 

San  Francisco 

Chronicle  president  denies  report  that 
Hearst  will  close  the  competing  Exam¬ 
iner  and  take  over  the  running  of  the 
Chronicle. 

1  3  Editor  To  Sue 

Boss  Over  Firing 

Former  Oakland  Tribune  editor  Chris¬ 
tine  Lavin  said  she  was  fired  by  her 
boss,  David  Burgin,  because  of  her  ro¬ 
mantic  relationship  with  a  city  coun¬ 
cilman.  Lavin  said  she  plans  to  file  a 
wrongful  termination  suit. 

1 4  Evicting 
The  Press 

The  State  of  Michigan  cites  the  need 
for  more  office  space  in  Capitol  build¬ 
ing,  and  gives  the  media  until  Jan.  1  to 
move  out  of  the  pressroom. 

1  5  Bleak  Outlook 
For  The 

Hong  Kong  Press 

A  panel  examines  the  possibilities  of 
continuing  press  freedom  when  China 
takes  over  in  1997. 


34  Oklahoma  Disaster 
Coverage: 

A  Look  Back 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  recalls  how  her  paper  re¬ 
sponded  during  last  April’s  bombing  of 
the  federal  building  while  two  journal¬ 
ism  professors  assess  the  coverage. 


SECTIONS 

1  6  Campus  Journalism  —  Student 
journalist  hangs  tough  during  police 
probe 

1  8  Legal  —  Court  upholds  fair  re¬ 
porting  privilege 

20  Newspeople  in  the  News 

21  Obituaries 

22  Advertising/Promotion  —  Do¬ 
nation  of  ad  space  creates  stir  in  Seattle 

26  News  Tech  —  Tripled  sells,  set¬ 
tles  and  merges 

20  Interactive  Communications  — 
Audit  Bureau  will  test  auditing  at  four 
Web  sites 


30  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
‘Doonesbury’  man  discusses  his  strip 

30  Classified 


DEPARTMENTS 

2  Calendar 

2  About  Awards 

3  Writer’s  Workshop 

Keeping  track  of  time  in  an  article  may 
seem  simple  enough,  but  sometimes  re¬ 
porters  jump  from  one  tense  to  anoth¬ 
er.  Advice  on  how  to  keep  everything 
simple. 

6  Editorial 

^  Newspaperdom 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 

33  Stock  Tables 

48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
Student  papers’  top  10  stories  provide 
insight  into  youth  reader  interests. 
Forty-nine  newspapers  judged  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  press  contest. 
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In  Brief 


Judge  tosses 
Hirschfeld  lawsuit 

TWO  YEARS  AGO,  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Post  didn’t  care  if  Abe 
Hirschfeld  went  away  mad.  They  just 
wanted  him  to  go  away. 

Last  week,  however,  he  was  back 
with  a  vengeance. 

Hirschfeld,  who  briefly  owned  the 
Post  a  couple  of  years  ago,  filed  a  law¬ 
suit  against  his  former  newspaper  in  a 
Manhattan  courtroom.  The  charge? 
The  Post  refused  to  hang  his  picture  on 
a  wall  of  fame,  which  includes  the 
tabloid’s  long  line  of  illustrious  publish¬ 
ers. 

Hirschfeld,  76,  apparently  has  fond 
memories  of  his  brief  tenure  at  the  Post. 
Last  week,  he  offered  to  buy  the  news¬ 
paper  back  from  Rupert  Murdoch  —  no 
doubt  throwing  a  chill  into  the  staff, 
many  of  whom  participated  in  the  short 
but  vehement  revolt  against  his  owner¬ 
ship. 

Also,  he  continued  to  use  Post  letter¬ 
head,  even  after  Murdoch  bought  the 
newspaper. 

Manhattan  Federal  Judge  John  Spriz- 
zo  threw  Hirschfeld’s  lawsuit  out  of 
court. 


In  a  classic  1993  photo,  then  New  York 
Post  owner  Abe  Hirschfeld  plants  one 
on  the  cheek  of  Pete  Hamill.  A  federal 
court  judge  recently  threw  out 
Hirschfeld’s  suit  against  the  Post  which 
sought  to  have  his  picture  hung  with 
other  former  Post  publishers  on  a  wall 
of  fame. 


Clinton  criticizes 
Klein  commercials 

CONTROVERSIAL  ADS  FROM  de¬ 
signer  Calvin  Klein  has  sparked  criti¬ 
cism  from  President  Clinton,  who 
called  the  campaign  “outrageous.” 

The  campaign,  which  was  withdrawn 
prematurely  in  the  face  of  harsh  public 
criticism,  features  scantily  clad  young 
men  and  women  in  provocative  poses. 

The  Justice  Department  is  investigat¬ 
ing  whether  any  of  the  models  are 
minors,  which  could  lead  to  child 
pornography  charges. 

The  company  has  denied  any  wrong¬ 
doing  (E&P,  Sept.  16,  p.  36). 

“1  don’t  have  any  comment  on 
whether  those  Calvin  Klein  ads  were 
legal  or  illegal,”  the  president  said  dur¬ 
ing  a  fund-raising  dinner  in  Denver. 
“But  those  children  were  my  daughter’s 
age  in  those  ads,  and  they  were  outra¬ 
geous. 

“It  was  wrong,”  he  said.  “It  was  wrong 
to  manipulate  those  children  and  to  use 
them  for  commercial  benefit.  It’s  hard 
enough  to  grow  up  as  it  is  without  con¬ 
fusing  people  further.” 

Layoffs  at  two 
Media  General 
newspapers 

NEWSPRINT  PRICE  INCREASES 
claimed  more  victims  recently,  as  two 
newspapers  owned  by  Media  General 
Inc.  announced  layoffs. 

The  first  round  of  cost-cutting  went 
into  effect  at  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal  and  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch. 

The  Journal  lost  34  workers,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  were  in  production. 
Other  staff  cuts  came  in  the  classified 
advertising,  accounting,  and  billing  de¬ 
partments. 

Additional  cuts  in  retail  advertising, 
circulation  and  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  completed  by  mid-Octo¬ 
ber,  said  John  Witherspoon,  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  publisher.  The  total  number  of 
laid-off  employees  could  climb  as  high 
as  90. 

Witherspoon  said  that  years  of  add¬ 
ing  staff,  combined  with  the  newsprint 
price  increases,  forced  the  layoffs. 


The  TimeS'Dispatch  announced 
plans  to  reduce  staff  levels  4%  by  De¬ 
cember  1996.  The  newspaper  began  the 
year  with  948  employees,  which  will  fall 
to  908  through  retirement  and  attri¬ 
tion. 

At  the  Journal,  the  newspaper  lost 
one  of  its  longtime  employees.  Joe 
Goodman,  who  served  as  editor  for  18 
years,  resigned  in  the  wake  of  the  layoff 
announcements.  —  Dorothy  Giobbe 

Kansas  daily  shifts 
to  a.m.,  expands  staff 

AFTER  MORE  THAN  100  years  as  an 
evening  paper,  the  Lawrence,  Kan., 
Journal-World  has  changed  its  publica¬ 
tion  cycle  to  mornings. 

In  preparation  for  the  change,  which 
took  effect  Aug.  21,  the  paper  pur¬ 
chased  a  12-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  to 
work  alongside  the  16-unit  Urbanite  al¬ 
ready  in  place. 

With  the  additional  press  capacity, 
the  19,000-circulation  Journal-World 
can  publish  its  own  paper,  as  well  as 
USA  Today  and  the  Daily  Kansan, 
Kansas  University’s  newspaper,  on  the 
same  morning  cycle. 

The  paper  also  added  five  editors  and 
reporters  and  two  additional  news  ser¬ 
vices,  from  Los  Angeles  Times-Wash- 
ington  Post  and  Knight-Ridder/Tribune. 

Poynter  Institute  newspaper  designer 
Mario  Garcia  also  made  some  design 
changes  over  the  summer.  Garcia  re¬ 
designed  the  paper  two  years  ago. 

“The  tradition  is  difficult  to  change, 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  you  must 
take  a  hard  look  at  what’s  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  readers,”  said  Dolph  C. 
Simons  Jr.,  the  third-generation  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Journal-World. 

Daily  to  add 
religion  section 

THE  SAN  ANTONIO  Express-News 
plans  to  add  a  weekly  religion  section 
next  year,  according  to  the  newspaper. 

The  announcement  was  made  after 
publisher  W.  Lawrence  Walker  Jr.  and 
some  of  his  staff  met  with  40  religious 
leaders  at  a  session  coordinated  by  the 
Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment 
Center  at  Vanderbilt  University. 
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EditorS’Publisher 


®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Credit  for  Reno 

JOURNALISTS,  IN  GENERAL,  praised  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  for  her 
actions  in  speeding  up  responses  to  information  requests  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (E&P,  Sept.  23,  p.  9).  It  should  have  been  unanimous.  It  also 
should  have  been  more  widely  reported  because  it  is  a  move  to  more  open  gov¬ 
ernment  that  affects  all  Americans.  E&P  quoted  the  chairman  of  the  SPJ  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee  as  saying  she  had  not  seen  anything  in  the  me¬ 
dia  about  the  news  from  the  Justice  Department.  Everyone  knows  that  our  gov¬ 
ernment  is  sitting  on  millions  of  documents  that  never  should  have  been 
classified  and  that  should  be  reviewed  and  released.  Any  action  like  that  of  the 
Attorney  General  is  certainly  newsworthy. 

A  delegation  from  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  called  on  Reno 
early  this  year  and  found  out  she  is  on  target  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  goals  she  set  out  in  a  speech  to  ASNE  in  April  1994  (E&P,  Feb.  4,  p. 
11).  Here,  in  brief,  is  the  program  she  enunciated  to  ASNE  almost  a  year-and-a- 
half  ago  and  upon  which  she  has  been  acting: 

She  has  rescinded  the  Justice  Department’s  1981  guidelines  for  the  defense  of 
agency  actions  and  FoIA  litigation.  The  department  no  longer  defends  an 
agency’s  withholding  of  information  merely  because  there  is  a  substantial  legal 
basis  for  doing  so.  The  department  now  applies  a  presumption  of  disclosure  in  all 
FoIA  cases  which  an  agency  must  overcome  before  it  will  be  defended. 

She  instructed  all  government  agencies  and  departments  that  an  FoIA  exemp¬ 
tion  should  be  invoked  only  in  limited  circumstances.  She  has  urged  all  govern¬ 
ment  FoIA  officers  to  make  discretionary  disclosures  under  the  act  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  She  initiated  a  complete  review  of  all  FoIA  regulations,  forms  and  corre¬ 
spondence,  as  well  as  a  review  of  the  tremendous  backlog  of  FoIA  requests.  And, 
she  initiated  procedures  to  expedite  FoIA  requests  in  cases  of  extraordinary  me¬ 
dia  interest. 

The  Attorney  General  is  leading  the  way  to  a  more  open  government  and  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  doing  so.  Her  actions  should  serve  as  an  example  for  government 
officials  in  all  agencies  and  departments. 


It  hasn^t  happened  yet 

A  REPORT  FROM  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America  that  first-half  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  of  newspapers  were  the  highest  since  1988  takes  the  chill  off  a 
previous  report  from  a  New  York  investment  firm  that  next  year  newspapers  will 
cease  to  be  the  leading  advertising  medium  —  as  television  ad  volume  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  creep  ahead  (E&P,  Sept.  23,  p.  27).  At  least,  it  hasn’t  happened  yet. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  classified  grew  by  10.3%,  followed  by  retail  up  4%, 
and  national  advertising  up  2.9%,  according  to  NAA,  which  cites  the  figures  as 
showing  that  advertisers  continue  to  place  a  high  value  on  newspapers.  Add  to 
that  the  report  that  newspapers  continue  to  dominate  the  field  of  coupon  distri¬ 
bution,  carrying  83%  of  the  309.7  billion  manufacturer  coupons  last  year,  and  you 
have  a  broader  picture  of  the  value  manufacturers  and  advertisers  place  on  news¬ 
papers. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Western  Journalism  Center 
wants  vindication  publicized 


ON  SEPT.  17,  1994,  Editor  &  Publisher 
ran  a  two-page,  multi-story  package  on 
a  $2  million  libel  suit  by  a  U.S.  Park 
Police  officer  against  my  organization, 
which  has  been  sponsoring  the  only 
full-time  journalistic  investigation  into 
the  death  of  White  House  deputy 
counsel  Vincent  Foster  Jr. 

A  minor  participant  in  the  botched 
U.S.  government  probe  of  Foster’s 
death.  Officer  Kevin  Fornshill,  sued  us 
after  his  feelings  were  apparently  hurt 
by  our  criticism  of  the  official  investi¬ 
gations.  We  were  shocked  that  E&P 


50  YEARS  AOO  ...  On  the  eve 

of  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  declared:  “Ours  then 
is  the  plain  duty,  as  we  face  the 
grave  days  ahead,  to  work  without 
ceasing  to  make  a  free  press  the 
true  torch  of  world  peace 

Among  the  tributes  from  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leaders,  including  spokesmen 
for  the  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish  faiths,  to  the  important  role 
a  free  press  had  played  during  the 
war  years  were  these  words  from 
Theodore  Koop,  Deputy  Director  of 
Censorship: 

“The  success  of  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship  established  new  faith  in  re¬ 
sponsible  editors  and  publishers  as 
guardians  of  this  democratic  her¬ 
itage  [of  a  free  press].  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  patriotic  self-re¬ 
straint  of  newspapermen  made  the 
enemy’s  job  of  espionage  vastly 
more  difficult.  This  voluntary  with¬ 
holding  of  important  military  infor¬ 
mation  unquestionably  helped  to 
shorten  the  war  and  saved  the  lives 
of  uncounted  American  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
September  29,  1945 


would  give  such  prominence  to  a  base¬ 
less  attack  on  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  colleagues.  Imagine  the  chill¬ 
ing  effect  a  successful  suit  of  this  kind 
would  have  on  our  profession:  All  re¬ 
porting  about  government  —  even 
simple  police  reporting  —  would  raise 
the  specter  of  costly  legal  action. 

We  were  even  more  dismayed  when 
a  sidebar  suggested  that  our  news  re¬ 
ports  were  somehow  a  violation  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  guidelines  for 
non-profits.  It  sure  seemed  like  E&P 
was  taking  the  government’s  side 
against  journalists  —  strange  practice 
for  a  newspaper  trade  publication. 

But  we  didn’t  worry  too  much.  Real¬ 
izing  that  this  was  a  nuisance  suit  that 
would  ultimately  be  dismissed  as 
groundless,  we  simply  defended  our¬ 
selves  in  the  courtroom  and  waited. 
On  July  24,  a  federal  judge  in  Maryland 
dismissed  the  suit  as  without  merit.  We 
sent  copies  of  the  ruling  to  E&P  and 
reminded  you  of  the  attention  you  gave 
this  suit  originally.  Weeks  went  by.  We 
heard  nothing.  No  follow-up  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  magazine. 

I  called  the  editor,  the  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  assistant  managing  editors,  re¬ 
porters.  No  one  seemed  interested  in 
informing  your  readers  about  the  dis¬ 
position  of  a  suit  you  had  sensational¬ 
ized,  for  what  I  can  only  assume  were 
ideological  reasons,  nine  months  earli¬ 
er.  Eventually,  I  was  advised  to  call  the 
West  Coast  editor  to  try  to  persuade 
him  to  do  the  story.  Since  this  was  not 
a  West  Coast  story,  I  chose  not  to  fol¬ 
low  this  advice. 

Finally,  your  Sept.  2  issue  addressed 
the  dismissal  of  the  lawsuit,  but  not 
without  introducing  a  grievous  and 
groundless  untruth  about  our  report  on 
Foster.  Twice  in  the  context  of  a  four- 
paragraph  story,  your  report  stated  that 
we  had  alleged  that  Foster  was  mur¬ 
dered.  We  never  have.  Our  reports 
have  dutifully  and  responsibly  stuck  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Your  follow-up  re¬ 
port  also  somehow  managed  not  to 
mention  the  name  of  our  organization 
—  which  was  clearly  the  focus  of  your 


earlier  story. 

Is  this  journalism?  Are  these  the 
standards  of  fairness,  accuracy  and  bal¬ 
ance  we  should  expect  from  the  na¬ 
tion’s  pre-eminent  newspaper  trade 
publication? 


Joseph  Farah 

Farah  is  executive  director  of  the 
Western  Journalism  Center. 


Executive  Editor’s  note:  Mr.  Farah’s 
organization  was  one  of  three  par¬ 
ties  who  were  sued  by  Kevin  Forn¬ 
shill.  The  primary  focus  of  the  Sept. 
17,  1994,  story  concentrates  on 
Fornshill’s  charges  against  the  two 
other  parties  —  journalist  Christo¬ 
pher  Ruddy  and  a  Baltimore  news¬ 
letter. 

It  is  clear  in  that  story  that  Mr. 
Farah’s  organization  was  included  in 
the  lawsuit  only  because  it  was  of¬ 
fering  to  distribute  copies  of  Rud¬ 
dy’s  report. 

The  article  mentions  Mr.  Farah’s 
organization  in  the  second  para¬ 
graph  as  one  of  those  being  sued, 
does  not  mention  it  again  until  the 
25th  paragraph,  and  not  again  until 
the  50th  paragraph  —  on  the  jump 
page.  In  the  story,  Mr.  Farah  is 
quoted  in  six  paragraphs  presenting 
his  views  on  the  suit. 

It  is  not  E&P’s  role  to  make  a  de¬ 
termination  as  to  whether  a  lawsuit 
is  “baseless”  or  not  before  reporting 
on  it.  The  original  story  was  not 
“sensationalized,”  but  was  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  lawsuit  as  filed, 
with  detailed  comments  from  all  the 
defendants  who  chose  to  respond  — 
including  Mr.  Farah. 

F&P  had  no  “ideological  rea- 

(See  Letters  on  page  34) 
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^  /'ew  England  newspapers  roll  out  great  getaways  every  day  of  the  year.  Invite  your 
^  V.  prospects  to  purchase  goods  and  services  in  a  market  where  seasonal  change 
offers  exceptional  opportunities.  Retail  ads  run  in  these  newspapers  deliver  an  audience 
bent  on  the  big  business  of  relaxation  and  recreation. 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 

Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday-Sun  Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford  )  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 
Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 
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Quick 

Turnaround 


Dean  Singleton’s  abrupt  sale  of  a  Connecticut  daily 
to  Journal  Register  Co.  was  reportedly  done  against 
the  wishes  of  the  family  that  sold  him  the  newspaper 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  MONTH  AGO,  employees  at  Eagle 
Publishing  Co.’s  five  newspapers  won¬ 
dered  what  life  would  be  like  under  the 
chain’s  new  management,  MediaNews 
Group  Inc. 

Would  the  newspapers  be  slashed 
with  new  owner  W.  Dean  Singleton’s 
cost-cutting  knife,  which  he  has  wield¬ 
ed  so  sharply  over  the  past  decade?  If 
so,  how  far  and  deep  would  the  cuts 
go? 

At  the  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press, 
part  of  the  Eagle  group,  there  wasn’t 
much  time  for  speculation. 

Even  before  completing  the  $39.8 
million  purchase  of  Eagle  Publishing, 
Singleton  surprised  observers  by  an¬ 
nouncing  an  agreement  to  unload  the 
Press  to  Trenton,  N.J. -based  Journal 
Register  Co.,  reportedly  for  $10  mil¬ 
lion.  Both  transactions  closed  on  Sept. 
1. 

Singleton’s  decision  to  sell  the  Press 
raised  eyebrows  since  the  chain’s  seller, 
the  Miller  family,  sold  the  papers  as  a 
package  and,  reportedly,  did  not  want 
any  of  them  to  go  to  Journal  Register. 

Singleton  denied  that  he  had 
planned  all  along  to  sell  the  Press. 
Journal  Register  made  an  unsolicited 
offer  for  the  newspaper  after  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  purchase  Eagle  Publishing  was 
announced,  he  said. 

“We  had  to  take  the  whole  package,” 
Singleton  said.  “Although  the  Press 
was  the  weakest  property  in  the  group, 
we  planned  to  keep  it  for  a  while  and 
see  how  it  looked,  and  then  make  a  de¬ 
cision  about  it  later.  But  it  makes  a  lot 
more  sense  for  Journal  Register.” 


No  one  from  the  Miller  family  is 
talking.  But  people  close  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  said  the  family  is  upset  by  Single¬ 
ton’s  decision  to  sell  the  Press  to  Jour¬ 
nal  Register.  In  fact,  while  Journal  Reg¬ 
ister  reviewed  a  prospectus  of  Eagle, 
sources  close  to  the  Millers  said  they 
never  would  have  sold  the  chain  to  the 
company. 

Last  week,  Michael  Miller  con¬ 
firmed  that  during  the  negotiations, 
the  family  had  no  idea  Singleton 
would  sell  the  Press.  But  he  declined  to 
comment  further,  saying  that  the  sale 
agreement  included  a  “do-not-dispar- 
age  clause.” 

Singleton  said  he  had  “heard  ru¬ 
mors”  that  the  Millers  weren’t  particu¬ 


larly  keen  on  Journal  Register  owning 
any  Eagle  newspapers,  but  “nobody 
from  either  side  ever  told  me  that.” 

When  he  told  the  Millers  the  Press 
would  be  sold  to  Journal  Register,  Sin¬ 
gleton  said,  “their  reaction  was,  ‘well, 
we’re  sorry  that’s  going  to  happen,  but 
we  certainly  understand  your  decision.’” 

Jean  Clifton,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CFO  for  Journal  Register, 
would  not  say  whether  the  company 
looked  at  a  prospectus  for  Eagle.  But 
she  stated  that  it  was  “absolutely  not 


true  that  they  [the  Millers]  wouldn’t 
have  sold  to  us.” 

The  Miller  family’s  reluctance  to  sell 
to  Journal  Register  reportedly  stemmed 
from  its  concern  over  an  earlier  expe¬ 
rience  in  Torrington,  Conn. 

In  1993,  the  Millers  sold  the  Torring¬ 
ton  Register  Citizen  to  Journal  Regis¬ 
ter.  But  as  they  watched  from  the  side¬ 
lines  in  the  months  after  the  sale,  fam¬ 
ily  members  grew  increasingly 
dismayed  with  the  management  of  the 
newspaper,  sources  said. 

A  few  longtime  employees  left  the 
Register  Citizen,  publicly  denouncing 
Journal  Register’s  strong-arm  manage¬ 
ment  style.  The  parent  company  laid 
down  policies  which  sharply  conflicted 


with  the  autonomous  style  of  the  long¬ 
time,  previous  owners,  they  said. 

“The  Millers  were  concerned  with 
the  citizenship  role  of  their  news¬ 
papers,”  said  one  observer  who  asked 
to  remain  anonymous. 

“The  general  perception  is  that  the 
Journal  Register  Co.  is  more  concerned 
with  the  marketing  role  of  their  news¬ 
papers.” 

Clifton  said  she  wasn’t  aware  of  any 
discontent  in  Torrington. 

“The  news  hole  is  up,  total  pages  are 


Singleton  said  he  had  “heard  rumors”  that  the 
Millers  weren^t  particularly  keen  on  Journal 
Register  owning  any  Eagle  newspapers,  but 
“nobody  from  either  side  ever  told  me  that.” 


Teamsters  continue  to 
pressure  Gannett  board 


up  and  we’ve  added  color  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,”  she  said. 

Journal  Register’s  acquisition  of  the 
Middle touin  News  moves  it  another 
step  closer  toward  forming  a  complete 
circle  around  Hartford,  the  capital  and 
home  to  the  state’s  largest  newspaper, 
the  Hartford  Courant,  which  is  owned 
by  Times  Mirror  Co. 

With  the  13,755-circulation  News, 
Journal  Register  currently  owns  five 
daily  newspapers  in  Connecticut,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  Haven  Register,  Bris¬ 
tol  Press,  New  Britain  Herald,  and  Tor- 
rington  Register  Citizen. 

Also,  the  company  owns  a  string  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  state.  Collec¬ 
tively,  the  weeklies  have  a  circulation 
of  375,488. 

To  complete  the  ring  around  Hart¬ 
ford,  Journal  Register  would  have  to 
purchase  one  other  newspaper  to  the 
north  of  the  city.  Many  industry  ob¬ 
servers  believe  the  company  has  its  eye 
on  the  Journal  Inquirer,  in  Manches¬ 
ter. 

Diane  Pardee,  spokeswoman  for 
Journal  Register  Co.,  said  the  company 
would  have  “no  comment”  on  whether 
it  was  interested  in  the  50,000-circula¬ 
tion  newspaper. 

The  Journal  Inquirer  is  the  sole 
newspaper  property  of  the  Ellis  family, 
which  has  owned  it  since  1968.  Presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  Elizabeth  Ellis  said 
Journal  Register  Co.  has  not  made  any 
offers  to  buy  the  newspaper  and  said 
the  paper  is  not  for  sale. 

Vt.  daily  rescinds 
policy  charging 
for  obituaries 

THE  BRATTLEBORO  (VT.)  Re¬ 
former  has  rescinded  its  policy  of  charg¬ 
ing  $50  for  obituaries  in  the  face  of  ve¬ 
hement  reader  opposition. 

The  Reformer  instituted  the  policy 
last  May  in  order  to  offset  rising  news¬ 
print  costs  and  prevent  staff  layoffs 
(E&P,  Aug.  12,  p.  11). 

But  many  readers  were  outraged  by 
the  policy.  They  felt  that  in  a  close-knit 
community  such  as  Brattleboro,  the 
death  of  community  residents  is  news, 
and  it  is  the  Reformer’s  duty  to  inform 
the  town. 

Although  the  $50  obit  fee  has  been 
abolished,  the  newspaper  will  continue 
to  charge  a  $25  fee  for  publication  of  re¬ 
ports  of  funeral  services. 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  TEAMSTERS  UNION  —  with 
about  1,000  of  its  members  on  strike  at 
Detroit’s  two  dailies  —  is  continuing  to 
seek  the  ouster  of  Gannett  Co.  execu¬ 
tive  Frank  Vega  as  the  head  of  the 
agency  that  runs  Gannett’s  Detroit 
News  and  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

In  an  eight-page  letter  to  Gannett 
chairman,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  John  J.  Curley,  Teamsters 
general  president  Ron  Carey  demand¬ 
ed  investigations  by  the  Gannett  board 
and  an  independent  auditor  into  the 
chain’s  reaction  to  the  1994  announce¬ 
ment  that  Vega  had  paid  $98,334  to 
settle  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  charges  relating  to  his  role  in 
illegal  insider  stock  trading  of  an  up¬ 
state  New  York  bank. 

Responding  to  a  Gannett  attorney’s 
statement  that  the  company’s  response 
to  Vega’s  “alleged  conduct  was  swift, 
decisive  and  not  in  the  least  tolerant,” 
Carey  said  the  fact  that  Vega  “remains 
trusted  with  managing  one  of  Gan¬ 
nett’s  largest  investments,  the  (DNA)” 
shows  that  “the  sanctions  Gannett  has 
imposed  fall  limply  at  the  base  of  the 
alleged  monumental  conspiracy.” 

Carey  also  faulted  Gannett  for  its  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  activities  of 


A  NEW  REGIONAL  wire  service  has 
been  formed  by  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  and  Scripps  Howard  to  provide 
news  coverage  and  commentary  of  the 
American  West. 

The  joint  operation  called  the 
Scripps-McClatchy  Western  Service 
will  cover  the  area  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  in¬ 
cluding  13  states:  Alaska,  Arizona,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Nevada,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
Washington,  Wyoming  and  Utah. 


Thomas  J.  Farrell,  the  former  USA  To¬ 
day  vice  president  and  general  manag¬ 
er  who  the  SEC  charged  with  master¬ 
minding  the  insider  stock  trading. 
Gannett  fired  Farrell  in  January. 

“I  respectfully  believe  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  .  .  .  deserve  direct  attention  of 
the  board  and  the  recreation  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  audit  committee,”  Carey 
wrote.  “A  look  at  just  a  few  of  the  pub¬ 
licly  available  records  raises  questions 
of  whether  these  Gannett  executives 
squandered  Gannett  shareholder  assets 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  personal 
leisures,  as  well  as  abused  the  share¬ 
holders  of  a  Rochester  financial  insti¬ 
tution.” 

Gannett  Co.  spokeswoman  Sheila 
Gibbons  said  the  company  is  referring 
all  questions  related  to  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Agency  to  that  agency. 

Susie  Ellwood,  DNA’s  vice  president 
for  market  development,  said  the 
agency  is  standing  by  Vega’s  con¬ 
tention  that  “it’s  a  personal  matter  and 
it  has  no  bearing  on  his  position  with 
the  agency.” 

Vega  himself  responded  to  an  earlier 
letter  by  Carey,  raising  many  of  the 
same  issues,  by  saying,  “I  find  it  inter¬ 
esting  that  a  union,  under  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  federal  government  for  its 
criminally  corrupt  history,  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cast  stones.” 


The  service,  which  will  be  offered  by 
United  Media  starting  Nov.  1,  will  re¬ 
place  the  current  McClatchy  News 
Service. 

“Our  partnership  with  Scripps 
Howard  in  this  new  Western  regional 
wire  is  the  culmination  of  a  longtime 
desire  to  provide  solid  and  extensive 
coverage  of  the  entire  West  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,”  said  Gregory  Favre,  vice  pres¬ 
ident/news  of  McClatchy  Newspapers. 

(See  Service  on  page  37) 
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Democracy 
Vs.  Survival 

With  membership  down  and  the  organization  in  debt, 
Women  In  Communications’  leadership  suspends  board  elections 
—  much  to  the  dismay  of  a  segment  of  its  membership 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

MEMBERS  OF  ONE  of  the  oldest  pro¬ 
fessional  women’s  associations  charge 
that  the  group  has  been  hijacked  by  a 
small  leadership  contingent  which  is 
circumventing  the  authority  of  the 
membership. 

As  Women  In  Communications  Inc. 
(WICI)  prepares  to  gather  for  its  annu¬ 
al  convention  and  business  meeting  in 
October,  questions  are  swirling  about 
the  direction  and  long-term  viability  of 
the  86-year-old  association. 

Within  WICI,  there  is  broad  con¬ 
sensus  on  the  need  for  sweeping  orga¬ 
nizational  change.  Currently,  member¬ 
ship  hovers  around  8,000  and  the 
group  is  $30,000  in  debt.  During  its 
1980s  heyday,  WICI  had  a  national 
membership  close  to  13,000  and  a  re¬ 
serve  fund  of  over  $100,000. 

While  the  need  for  a  revamped 
strategic  direction  generally  is  ac¬ 
knowledged,  members  differ  on  the 
means.  Drastic  times  call  for  drastic 
measures,  argue  some.  Others  worry 
that  the  organization  is  sacrificing  de¬ 
mocratic  process  in  the  name  of  expe¬ 
diency. 

In  a  particularly  controversial  move, 
a  40-member  task  force  recommended 
that  WICI  suspend  Fall  1995  elections 
for  four  national  board  seats.  The  mea¬ 
sure  was  approved  by  the  WICI  board 
of  directors  without  a  vote  from  the 
general  membership,  even  though  the 
national  elections  are  mandated  in 
WICI’s  bylaws. 

Christy  Bulkeley,  chair  of  the  task 
force,  a  former  WICI  president  and  a 
Gannett  publisher,  said  that  timely  re¬ 
form  is  difficult  in  a  membership  body 
of  8,000. 

“The  organization,  in  its  current 
configuration,  has  lost  some  sense  of 
its  identity,”  Bulkeley  said.  “1  don’t 


have  any  answers  for  those  who  criti¬ 
cize  suspending  the  elections.  Sure,  it’s 
a  tough,  radical  action,  but  we  could 
not  see  any  other  way  of  making  clear 
the  necessity  of  change  and  intent  to 
move  forward  rapidly.” 

WICI  president  Carol  Fenstermach- 
er  said  she  has  heard  from  a  number  of 
members,  some  of  whom  agree  with 
the  suspension  policy  and  some  who 
oppose  the  move. 

“We  knew  it  wouldn’t  be  totally  pop¬ 
ular,  but  that’s  not  what  we  were  in  it 
for,”  she  said.  “Sometimes,  you  try  to 
make  a  change  and  it  becomes  a  very 
personal  thing. 

“Things  that  have  worked  in  the 
past  are  great  for  the  past,”  Fensterma- 


cher  added.  “But  this  year,  we  knew 
some  things  had  to  change,  and  knew 
we  had  to  take  some  drastic  measures.” 

But  others  say  that  an  organization 
which  doesn’t  solicit  approval  from 
members  and  put  policies  to  a  general 
vote  isn’t  worth  belonging  to  —  and 
isn’t  likely  to  survive. 

“Every  autocrat  through  history  has 
suspended  democratic  rule  and  used 
that  excuse,”  said  Kay  Lockridge,  past 
president  of  WICI.  “What  they  are  say¬ 
ing  is  that  they  don’t  trust  the  mem¬ 
bership.” 

Fenstermacher  emphasized  that  the 
national  board  seats  eventually  will  be 
filled.  However,  because  the  elections 


are  staggered,  the  board  perpetually 
was  filled  with  new  faces,  which  runs 
counter  to  the  stability  demands  of  the 
current  restructuring  process. 

“The  spirit  of  the  bylaws  is  great,  but 
we  spend  too  much  time  worrying 
about  how  to  dot  every  ‘I’  and  cross 
every  ‘T,’  ”  Fenstermacher  said.  “We’re 
almost  our  own  worst  enemy,  and  we’re 
going  to  kill  ourselves  if  we  don’t  do 
something.” 

Leah  Christopher,  former  Midwest 
regional  vice  president,  said  that  while 
she  wasn’t  part  of  the  decision  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  elections,  “I’m  sure  it  wasn’t 
made  lightly. 

“Change  is  difficult.  There  probably 
won’t  be  100%  consensus,  but  I  have 


confidence  that  the  leadership  cares 
what  the  membership  thinks,”  she  said. 

Additional  changes  are  in  store  for 
WICI.  The  plan  is  to  switch  the  group 
name  to  the  Association  for  Women  In 
Communications  Inc.  The  change  is  a 
“formality”  which  is  needed  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  association  in  Arlington, 
Va.  from  its  former  headquarters  in 
Austin,  Tx.,  Bulkeley  said.  The  name 
change  will  have  “no  impact”  on  the 
organization  or  its  chapters,  she  added. 

New  bylaws  may  also  be  in  the 
works.  WICI  is  conducting  a  member¬ 
ship  study  and  input  from  members 
will  be  considered  in  any  changes  to 
the  bylaws,  Fenstermacher  said. 


“1  don’t  have  any  answers  for  those  who  criticize 
suspending  the  elections.  Sure,  it’s  a  tough,  radical 
action,  but  we  could  not  see  any  other  way  of 
making  clear  the  necessity  of  change  and  intent  to 
move  forward  rapidly.” 
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Denial  In 
San  Francisco 

Chronicle  president  denies  report  that  Hearst  will  close  the 
competing  Examiner  and  take  over  the  running  of  the  Chronicle 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  SAN  JOSE  Mercury  News  story 
that  “intense”  negotiations  were  un¬ 
derway  to  shut  down  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Examiner  and  set  up  a  joint  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
with  the  Hearst  Corp.  drew  a  denial 
from  the  Chronicle  president  and  a  no 
comment  from  a  Hearst  spokesman. 

The  story  by  staff  writer  Miranda 
Ewell  quoted  an  unidentified  source 
“familiar  with  the  discussions”  as  say¬ 
ing,  “A  discussion  is  underway  to  shut 
down  the  afternoon  Hearst-owned  Ex¬ 
aminer  but  the  issue  is:  Who  will  run 
the  remaining  paper?  The  only  way 
Hearst  will  do  it  is  if  they  run  the 
paper.” 

The  two  dailies  have  been  in  a  joint 
operating  agreement  for  30  years.  Un¬ 
der  that  arrangement,  the  newspapers 
compete  editorially,  but  share  business 
operations  and  split  profits.  The  JOA 
runs  until  2005. 

The  morning  Chronicle,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  500,000,  dwarfs  the 
Hearst-owned  Examiner,  whose  declin¬ 
ing  circulation  has  dropped  to  about 
110,000. 

According  to  Ewell’s  report,  uniden¬ 
tified  Hearst  executives  are  “willing  to 
fold  the  Examiner,  take  a  minority  eq¬ 
uity  position  and  grant  the  Chronicle  a 
substantial  majority  financial  interest. 
In  exchange,  Hearst  insists  on  running 
the  remaining  paper.” 

In  a  statement  responding  to  the 
Mercury  News  story,  John  B.  Sias, 
president  and  CEO  of  the  family- 
owned  Chronicle  said:  “The  Chronicle 
is  managed  by  the  Chronicle  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  will  remain  so  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  There  is  no  discussion,  plan  or 
intention  of  relinquishing  editorial  or 
management  control  of  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

Only  the  Hearst  Corp.  “can  answer 
questions  about  its  hopes  and  plans,” 
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“The  Chronicle  is  managed  by  the 
Chronicle  Publishing  Co.  and  will 
remain  so  in  the  future.  There  is  no  dis' 
cussion,  plan  or  intention  of  relinquish¬ 
ing  editorial  or  management  control  of 
the  newspaper." 

—  John  B.  Sias,  president  and  CEO, 
Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 

Sias  added. 

Tom  Campo,  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion’s  manager  of  press  relations,  told 
E&P:  “We  cannot  comment  on  reports 
and  rumors.” 

Asked  if  this  meant  the  Mercury 
News  story  had  no  credence,  he  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the  report. 

Ewell  said  in  an  interview  that  she 
was  standing  by  her  story.  She  de¬ 
scribed  her  sources  as  “highly  reliable.” 

Rumors  and  reports  of  the  sale  of 
the  Chronicle  have  abounded  for  sever¬ 
al  years  with  Hearst  usually  figuring 
into  them.  Ownership  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  Publishing  Co.  is  spread  among 
about  19  descendants  of  the  DeYoung 
family  who  are  divided  on  selling  the 
company. 

One  of  the  main  holdouts  has  been 
Nan  Tucker  McEvoy,  who  owns  26%  of 
the  shares  and  has  vowed  to  oppose 


any  sale  of  the  Chronicle. 

Recently,  she  was  ousted  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  lost  a  suit  to  re¬ 
gain  that  position.  She  was  subse¬ 
quently  named  as  chairman  emeritus, 
but  with  no  voting  rights. 

This  opened  the  way  for  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  projected  sale  of  its  cable  opera¬ 
tion  to  Tele-Communications  Inc., 
which  is  expected  to  take  place  in  1996 
for  a  reported  $580  million. 

Calif,  daily  plans 
big  staff  cutback 

CITING  A  WANING  economy  and 
the  increasing  cost  of  newsprint,  the 
Bakersfield  Californian  announced 
plans  to  cut  its  work  force  14%  by  mid- 
November. 

CEO  Mike  Fisch  outlined  a  compre¬ 
hensive  voluntary  buyout  plan  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  employee  meetings.  He  said  that 
the  work  force  reduction  could  mean 
eliminating  approximately  60  full-time 
positions. 

Fisch  said  the  cost  of  newsprint  has 
nearly  doubled  this  year,  adding:  “Un¬ 
fortunately,  we  have  no  option  but  to 
use  newsprint,  so  we  need  to  look  at 
other  ways  of  reducing  overhead.  Since 
payroll  represents  nearly  68  percent  of 
our  costs,  it  is  an  area  we  must  con¬ 
sider.” 

The  executive  added  that  if  voluntary 
buyouts  fail  to  attract  enough  interest, 
other  reduction  efforts  will  include  lay¬ 
offs. 

Ginger  Moorhouse,  publisher  of  the 
locally-owned  newspaper,  said,  “Elimi¬ 
nating  jobs  is  one  of  the  most  painful 
decisions  a  business  owner  has  to  make. 
But  we  must  make  sure  our  company  is 
financially  viable  so  we  can  continue  to 
publish  a  quality  newspaper  for  our 
readers,  advertisers  and  the  com¬ 
munity.” 
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Editor  To  Sue 
Boss  Over  Firing 


by  M.L.  Stein 

FORMER  OAKLAND  TRIBUNE  ed¬ 
itor  Christine  Lavin  said  she  was  fired 
by  her  boss,  David  Burgin,  because  of 
her  romantic  relationship  with  a  city 
councilman. 

She  and  her  attorney  said  a  lawsuit 
charging  wrongful  termination  and 
discrimination  would  be  filed  against 
Burgin. 

Burgin,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  acknowl¬ 
edged  a  dispute  with  Lavin  over  her  in¬ 
volvement  with  Councilman  John  Rus¬ 
so,  but  asserted  she’d  quit  rather  than 
accept  a  reassignment  at  another  ANG 
paper. 

The  35 -year-old  Lavin,  who  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor  from  managing  editor 
in  December  1994,  said  she  told  Burgin 
last  May  that  she  was  dating  Russo 
“and  he  said  it  was  okay.” 

However,  she  went  on,  when  Burgin 
learned  in  August  that  she  planned  on 
moving  in  with  Russo,  “he  completely 
blew  up.” 

“He  said  1  could  not  live  with  John 
and  be  editor  of  the  Oakland  Tribune” 
Lavin  recalled.  “This  was  after  1  had 
told  the  entire  editorial  board  of  our 
plans  and  had  excused  myself  from  as¬ 
signing  or  editing  any  city  hall  stories. 
Dave  said  if  1  married  him,  it  would  be 
all  right.” 

Lavin  said  she  agreed  not  to  live 
with  Russo  “because  my  job  was  im¬ 
portant  to  me”  and  believed  the  issue 
was  settled. 

But  in  late  August,  Lavin  recounted, 
she  and  Burgin  argued  about  the  hiring 
of  a  certain  reporter,  a  matter  entirely 
unrelated  to  her  relationship  with  Rus¬ 
so. 

“He  had  a  terrible  temper  tantrum 
and  said  he  was  sick  of  working  with 
me  and  that  I  needed  to  leave,”  Lavin 
said. 

The  next  day,  she  continued,  she 
went  into  Burgin’s  office  to  ask  how 
their  differences  could  be  resolved. 

“He  told  me  the  only  way  it  could  be 


David  Burgin 


resolved  would  be  if  1  quit  dating 
John,”  Lavin  said.  Then,  she  added, 
Burgin  offered  to  transfer  her  to  the 
Tri'Valley  Herald  in  Pleasanton  as  ed¬ 
itor,  which  she  refused. 

“1  said  1  would  not  accept  a  demo¬ 
tion  and  1  was  terminated,”  Lavin  said. 

Burgin,  56,  refused  to  discuss  Lavin’s 
allegations  in  detail,  bitterly  question¬ 
ing  the  need  for  an  article  on  what  he 
termed  an  internal  matter.  “But  go 
ahead  and  beat  up  on  me,”  he  snapped. 

“It  was  obviously  a  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est,”  Burgin  said.  “Chris  Lavin  did  a 
good  job  as  editor  here  and  1  wish  her 
well,  but  her  actions  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  She  was  warned.  She  also  was 
offered  a  job  in  the  company.” 

Lavin  was  formerly  night  city  editor 
of  the  Houston  Post  and  was  a  reporter 
for  several  years  at  newspapers  in  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  York  State. 

Lavin’s  attorney,  Margaret  Roeckl  of 
Berkeley,  said  she  will  first  file  a  claim 
of  discrimination  and  wrongful  termi¬ 
nation  with  the  California  Department 
of  Fair  Employment  and  Housing,  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  subsequent  lawsuit. 

Roeckl  said  the  discrimination  part 
of  a  suit  would  refer  to  Lavin’s  gender 
and  “marital  status.” 


Burgin,  who  has  a  reputation  as  a 
hard-charging,  aggressive  editor,  is 
serving  a  second  stint  as  ANG’s  edito¬ 
rial  chief  and  senior  vice  president.  In 
1993,  he  resigned  during  a  squabble 
with  the  Alameda  County  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  over  a  Tribune  series  charging  a 
judge  with  handing  out  lenient  sen¬ 
tences. 

When  the  bar  association  objected 
to  the  series,  Burgin  wrote  a  letter  to 
one  of  its  members  in  which  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  legal  profession  as  being 
“sick  with  greed  and  dishonesty.” 

Burgin,  who  said  his  resignation  was 
not  connected  to  the  controversy,  pre¬ 
viously  was  an  editor  at  the  Houston 
Post,  Dallas  Times-Herald  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

The  day  after  Burgin  was  rehired, 
then-Tribune  editor  Pearl  Stewart  re¬ 
signed,  announcing  that  she  could  not 
work  with  him. 

Stewart,  the  first  black  woman  to 
edit  a  msjor-market  newspaper,  said 
she  admired  Burgin’s  “abilities  and 
knowledge  as  a  journalist  ....  But  in 
terms  of  style  and  relating  to  people, 
whether  staff  or  the  community,  I 
think  we  have  significant  differences.” 

Burgin,  who  had  hired  Stewart  a 
year  earlier,  said  he  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  convince  her  not  to  leave,  saying  he 
liked  and  respected  her. 

But  Stewart,  at  the  time,  remarked: 
“It  would  be  better  for  me  to  go.  When 
two  top  editors  are  in  conflict,  there  is 
considerable  disruption  in  the  news¬ 
room  (E&P,  Dec.  11, 1993).” 

Historic  site 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  presented  a  Historic  Site  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  William  May,  the  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Recorder. 

The  award  was  given  in  celebration 
and  recognition  of  the  newspaper’s 
100th  anniversary.  The  Recorder  is  one 
of  the  oldest  continuously  published 
black  weeklies  in  the  country. 
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Evicting 
The  Press 

State  of  Michigan  cites  need  for  more  office  space  in  Capitol 
building;  gives  media  until  Jan.  1  to  move  out  pressroom 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

MICHIGAN  HAS  NAILED  an  evic¬ 
tion  notice  on  the  door  of  the  Capitol 
pressroom. 

Citing  an  unspecified  need  for  more 
office  space,  the  state  government  is 
giving  news  organizations  until  Jan.  1 
to  move  from  the  historic  pressroom, 
as  well  as  several  adjacent  offices  in  a 
basement  complex  in  the  Capitol 
building  in  Lansing  that  has  been  a 
rent-free  home  for  newspapers  and 
news  agencies  for  as  long  as  anyone 
can  remember. 

Charles  Hill,  Michigan  bureau  chief 
for  the  largest  tenant  in  the  Capitol 
press  area,  the  Associated  Press,  said 
state  officials  have  never  made  it  clear 
why  they  want  to  clear  journalists  out. 

“I  don’t  know  that  they  know  what 
they  are  going  to  use  [the  space]  for,” 
Hill  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

Earlier  this  year.  Hill  said,  state  offi¬ 
cials  approached  AP  about  paying  rent 
on  its  office  adjacent  to  the  pressroom. 

“We  said  that’s  fine  —  how  much  do 
you  want?  They  gave  us  a  figure  and  we 
went  back  and  forth  and  then  they 
came  up  with  this  idea  that  non-gov¬ 
ernment  people  shouldn’t  be  in  these 
quarters  when  they  are  needed  by  state 
government,”  Hill  said. 

What  happened  during  the  rent  ne¬ 
gotiations  was  that  the  state  Attorney 
General’s  Office  determined  that  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  space  could  be  leased 
to  private  organizations  only  if  that 
space  was  declared  surplus. 

Since  many  lawmakers  themselves 
are  forced  to  find  offices  outside  the 
Capitol  building,  the  space  could  not 
legally  be  considered  surplus,  the  office 
determined. 

Michigan  lawmakers  stoutly  deny 
they  are  taking  the  press  space  out  of 
any  malice  towards  journalists,  but  it  is 
also  clear  that  the  eviction  is  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  actions  the  state  has  tak¬ 


en  to  whittle  away  privileges  once  held 
by  statehouse  correspondents. 

According  to  a  story  by  Detroit  Free 
Press  Lansing  bureau  chief  Chris 
Christoff,  Michigan  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  officials  in  1988  took  away  prime 
parking  spaces  for  statehouse  reporters 
and  gave  them  to  legislative  staffers. 
And  Christoff’s  article  notes  that  this 
latest  eviction  notice  was  not  the  first 
attempt  to  oust  news  organizations 
from  the  pressroom  —  just  the  most 
successful. 

Located  at  the  end  of  a  maze-like  se¬ 
ries  of  corridors  in  the  Capitol  base¬ 
ment,  the  pressroom  was  never  the 
kind  of  all-purpose  meeting  area  for 
journalists,  legislators  and  lobbyists 


THREE  HOMEMADE  BOMBS  ex¬ 
ploded  at  a  Detroit  Newspapers  distri¬ 
bution  center  Sunday  morning.  Sept. 
24.  No  one  was  injured  and  there  was 
no  significant  property  damage. 

The  bombing  was  condemned  by 
leaders  of  the  six  unions  who  have 
been  on  strike  since  July  13  against  the 
jointly  produced  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Detroit  News. 

The  explosions  came  as  strikers 
bulked  up  previously  light  picketing 
around  the  20  distribution  centers. 
Unions  appeared  to  be  targeting  the 
distribution  centers  in  reaction  to  a 
Sept.  13  court  order  limiting  to  10  the 
number  of  pickets  allowed  at  the  main 
gate  of  Detroit  Newspapers’  main  pro¬ 
duction  facility  in  Sterling  Heights, 
Mich. 

“It  does  seem  like  they  have  changed 
their  strategy,”  said  Susie  Ellwood,  vice 


that  press  office  areas  are  in  many  oth¬ 
er  statehouses,  AP’s  Hill  said. 

Nevertheless,  he  added,  it  was  a 
convenient  spot  for  officials  to  drop  off 
news  releases  or  for  smaller  press  orga¬ 
nizations,  who  do  not  have  a  formal  of¬ 
fice  in  Lansing,  to  maintain  a  kind  of 
mail  drop. 

Statehouse  officials  say  they  will  find 
a  central  —  if  small  —  area  that  will 
have  mailboxes  where  press  releases 
can  be  distributed.  And,  the  Free 
Press’  Christoff  reported,  there  are 
plans  to  install  computer  modems  for 
journalists’  use. 

Press  galleries  in  the  House  and 
Senate  floors  will  also  be  maintained, 
Statehouse  officials  say. 


president  for  market  development  of 
Detroit  Newspapers. 

Ellwood  said  that  despite  the  bomb¬ 
ing,  more  than  a  million  copies  of  the 
combined  Sunday  News  and  Free  Press 
were  printed  and  distributed  over  the 
weekend. 

Four  bombs  were  involved  in  the  in¬ 
cident  at  the  distribution  center.  All 
were  “pretty  crude  homemade  devices 
with  a  quarter-stick  of  dynamite  and  a 
car  battery  with  a  fuse  and  nails  stuck 
in  them,”  Ellwood  said. 

Three  of  the  devices  exploded  while 
a  fourth  was  disarmed  by  the  Detroit 
Police  bomb  squad. 

Though  workers  were  loading  deliv¬ 
ery  vehicles  nearby,  no  one  was  in¬ 
jured,  Ellwood  said. 

Disruptions  were  reported  at 


Bombs  explode  at  Detroit 
distribution  center 
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Bleak  Outlook 
For  The 

Hong  Kong  Press 

Panel  examines  the  possibilities  of  continuing 
press  freedom  when  China  takes  over  the  colony  in  1997 


by  M,L.  Stein 

THE  SHORT-TERM  prospects  appear 
bleak  for  a  continued  free  press  in 
Hong  Kong  when  China  takes  over  the 
colony  in  1997,  a  panel  of  Hong  Kong 
journalists  fears. 

But  a  future  change  in  Chinese 
leadership  may  restore  Hong  Kong  to  a 
democratic  society,  they  added  at  the 
recent  Asian  American  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation  conference  in  Honolulu. 

Still,  the  outlook  is  far  from  bright, 
said  Willy  Wo-Lap  Lam,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  South  China  Morning  Post 
and  a  Beijing  correspondent  for  several 
years. 

“In  China’s  idea  of  glasnost,  the  last 
thing  they  want  to  see  free  is  the  me¬ 
dia,”  he  observed.  “They  are  fearful  of 
lifting  media  controls.” 

Wo-Lap  Lam  expressed  doubt  that 
the  Chinese  government  will  close  any 
Hong  Kong  media  outlet,  but  speculat¬ 
ed:  “It  could  apply  enough  pressure  to 
so-called  unfriendly  media  to  force 
them  out  of  business.  We  hope  for  a 
change  in  the  long-term  but  prospects 
for  a  free  press  are  now  quite  bleak.” 

Similar  concerns  were  voiced  by 
Daisy  Li  Yuet-wah,  vice  chair  of  the 
Hong  Kong  journalists  Association 
(HKJA)  and  assignment  editor  for 
Ming  Pao,  a  Hong  Kong  newspaper 
noted  for  its  critical  reporting  of  Com¬ 
munist  China. 

Li  described  herself  as  a  “long-term 
optimist,”  but  added  that  a  recent 
HKJA  survey  of  its  650  members  re¬ 
vealed  a  great  deal  of  pessimism  about 
1997.  Ninety  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  expressed  uncertainty  about 
whether  they  would  work  as  journalists 
under  a  Chinese  government.  Some, 


she  said,  flatly  stated  they  were  getting 
out  of  the  field. 

Eighty-four  percent  expected  press 
freedom  to  decrease  over  the  next 
three  years.  Even  more  worrisome,  the 
panelist  went  on,  is  that  there  already 
is  evidence  of  self-censorship  among 
Hong  Kong  media  to  avoid  offending 
China’s  government. 

“And  it’s  getting  worse,”  said  Li,  a 
leading  Hong  Kong  crusader  for  the 
preservation  of  a  free  press. 

She  referred  to  a  1995  HKJA  report 
titled  “Broken  Promise,”  which  de¬ 
clared:  “  .  .  .  self-censorship  continues 


to  eat  into  the  fabric  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  Hong  Kong  ...  it  is  likely 
that  its  practice  .  .  .  will  become  more 
sophisticated  and  subtle  as  those  who 
are  consciously  engaged  in  self-censor- 
ship  attempt  to  cover  their  tracks  more 
thoroughly.” 

The  report  ticked  off  examples  of 
what  it  perceived  as  self-censorship  in 
Hong  Kong:  Two  television  stations  de¬ 
clined  to  air  a  BBC  documentary  on 
organ  transplants  in  China.  The  popu¬ 
lar  cartoon  strip,  “The  World  of  Lily 
Wong,”  was  dropped  from  the  South 
China  Morning  Post  after  it  depicted  a 
character  being  sentenced  to  death  af¬ 
ter  agreeing  with  an  official  that  Chi¬ 
nese  premier  Li  Peng  is  a  “fascist  mur¬ 
derous  dog.” 

(Morning  Post  editor  David  Arm¬ 


strong  said  the  decision  to  cut  the  strip 
was  “purely  financial.”) 

The  controversial  talk  show.  News 
Tease,  went  off  the  air  in  December 
1994  because  some  viewers  suggested 
one  of  its  hosts  was  too  critical  of  Bei¬ 
jing. 

The  HKJA  report  also  accused  the 
Hong  Kong  administration  of  not 
moving  to  amend  current  British  laws 
which  “threaten  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion.” 

A  third  panelist,  Jesse  Wong,  bureau 
chief  for  the  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  Hong  Kong,  said  that  finding  an  HK 


journalist  who  is  optimistic  about  the 
1997  transition  “is  equivalent  to  the 
man-bites-dog  story.” 

Such  fear  is  understandable,  Wong 
said,  in  view  of  Chinese  foreign  minis¬ 
ter  Qian  Qichen’s  statement  that  the 
Hong  Kong  press  should  be  free,  but 
opined  it  should  also  be  pro-Hong 
Kong  and  patriotic. 

However,  Wong,  a  Canadian  citizen, 
contended  that  more  important  than 
what  China  will  do  about  Hong  Kong 
newspapers  is  what  will  local  journal¬ 
ists  “try  to  do  for  themselves.” 

Saying  “the  future  is  not  a  closed 
book,”  he  asked:  “Will  they  surrender 
or  will  they  brave  the  odds?” 

For  Western  journalists  with  their 

(See  Bleak  on  page  37) 
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“In  China’s  idea  of  glasnost,  the  last  thing  they 
want  to  see  free  is  the  media,”  he  observed.  “They 
are  fearful  of  lifting  media  controls.” 
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Campus  burnalism 

Student  journalist 
hangs  tough 
during  poUce  probe 

Refuses  to  turn  over  newspaper's  unpublished  photos 
of  a  high  school  brawl;  says  police  should  interview 
the  150  witnesses,  including  10  who  were  suspended 


by  Allan  Wblper 

IT  STARTED  LAST  January  26th  in 
the  parking  lot  of  Mountlake  Terrace 
High  School,  a  middle-class  Seattle 
suburb. 

An  Asian  and  a  white  student,  both 
freshmen,  had  squared  off  against  each 
other. 

Moments  later,  that  scuffle  escalat¬ 
ed  into  a  brawl  involving  18  to  20 
teenagers  that  mainly  pitted  Asians 
against  whites. 

Kim  Nesel,  a  white  Mountlake  Ter¬ 
race  police  officer,  radioed  for  rein¬ 
forcements,  then  used  pepper  spray  to 
pry  apart  two  of  the  battling  students. 

Larry  Hamden  and  Scott  Bush, 
photographers  for  the  Hawkeye,  the 
school  newspaper,  raced  toward  the 
melee  to  chronicle  the  chaos  on  film. 

After  police  broke  up  the  fights,  Ne¬ 
sel  asked  the  student  newspaper  for 
their  pictures,  saying  she  needed  them 
to  target  the  alleged  lawbreakers,  in¬ 
cluding  one  suspected  of  felonious  as¬ 
sault. 

“Everyone  we  spoke  to  implicated 
someone  else,”  Nesel  said,  noting  that 
she  was  too  far  away  to  see  who  started 
the  fight.  “The  whites  said  the  Asians 
started  it.  The  Asians  said  it  was  the 
whites.  We  need  the  pictures.” 

But  Nesel,  nor  any  other  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  have  been  able  to 

Wolper,  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
Newark,  N.J.,  campus  of  Rutgers 
University,  covers  campus  journalism  for 
E&P. 


Stacey  Bums,  former  editor  in  chief  of 
Mountlake  Terrace  High  School  student 
newspaper,  the  Hawkeye,  is  now  a 
freshman  at  Washington  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  but  still  refuses  to  turn  over  to  police 
photos  taken  of  a  brawl  earlier  this  year 
at  the  high  school. 


see  those  photos  because  Stacey 
Burns,  the  former  Hawkeye  editor  in 
chief,  has  hidden  them. 

Burns,  now  an  18-year-old  freshman 
at  the  Pullman  campus  of  Washington 
State  University,  has  rebuffed  several 
Snohomish  County  judicial  edicts  sup¬ 
porting  police  subpoenas  for  the  pho¬ 
tos. 

“There  are  other  ways  to  get  the  in¬ 


formation  they  need,”  Burns  said.  “The 
police  thought,  ‘Here  was  a  little  sev¬ 
enteen  year  old  who  wouldn’t  go 
against  the  police.’  They  are  trying  to 
use  me  as  the  easy  way  out.” 

Burns  is  standing  fast  against  police 
pressure  —  even  after  graduation  —  as 
a  show  of  support  for  the  new  editors 
of  the  high  school  paper. 

“If  I  gave  the  pictures  up,  it  would 
damage  the  integrity  of  the  Hawkeye,” 
Burns  said  in  a  telephone  interview 
from  her  WSU  dormitory.  “Students 
wouldn’t  trust  them  anymore.  I  know 
I’m  right.  I  studied  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 

Burns  also  believes  the  photos  would 
be  useless  in  the  parking  lot  brawl  in¬ 
vestigation. 

“The  pictures  don’t  show  anything,” 
Burns  said.  “The  police  don’t  need 
them.  There  were  150  people  watching 
the  fight.  The  school  suspended  10 
kids.  The  police  should  interview  the 
people  who  were  there.” 

Burns  would  like  the  cops  to  corral 
the  teen  juveniles. 

“Some  of  those  kids  smashed  up  my 
car,”  Burns  explained.  “I  had  to  pay 
$800  to  fix  it.” 

Police  point  of  view 

John  Turner,  the  Mountlake  Terrace 
Police  Chief,  believes  Burns  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  turn  over  the  pictures  to 
the  city  police. 

“The  judge  ruled  that  the  photos, 
which  were  never  published,  could  help 
us  find  out  what  happened,”  Turner 
said.  “There  was  a  mini  riot  at  the 
school.  And  a  serious  racial  problem. 
We  can’t  complete  our  investigation  un¬ 
til  we  get  them.” 

The  police  chief,  who  teaches  crimi¬ 
nal  justice  at  Edmonds-Woodway  High 
School,  just  down  the  road  from  Mount- 
lake  Terrace,  said  journalists  have  no 
right  to  ignore  a  judicial  ruling. 

“Stacey  should  not  be  allowed  to 
thumb  her  nose  at  the  justice  system,” 
he  said.  “I  know  what  would  happen  to 
me  if  I  thumbed  my  nose  at  a  Superior 
Court  judge.” 

Snohomish  County  District  judge 
Ronald  L.  Castleberry  acknowledged  it 
would  be  wrong  for  the  press  to  be 
“used  or  viewed  as  an  extension  of  law 
enforcement.” 

But,  he  added:  “[the  photos]  play  a 
vital  role  ...  in  determining,  what,  if 
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John  Turner  (right),  the  Mountlake  Terrace  Police  Chief,  and  police  officer  Henry 
Simon,  look  at  the  First  Amendment  plaque  Turner  received  from  the  Everett  Herald 
for  serving  as  an  advisor  to  the  student  newspaper,  the  Hawkeye,  on  crime  issues. 


any,  charges  should  be  brought  .... 
They  are  indeed  the  best  evidence  of 
who  was  there  and  what  they  were  do¬ 
ing.” 

It  appeared  that  Burns  was  going  to 
find  out  just  what  Chief  Turner  was 
talking  about.  She  was  ordered  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  court  on  Aug.  11  with  the  pho¬ 
tos,  or  face  a  contempt  order,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  time  in  a  jail  cell. 

“Howard  Stambor,  her  attorney,  had 
warned  her  it  could  happen,”  recalled 
Vincent  DeMiero,  Hawkeye  advisor. 
“But  it  didn’t  hit  her  until  she  suddenly 
was  ordered  to  go  to  court.  I  had  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  sleepless  nights.  I’ll  tell  you.” 

But  DeMiero’s  fears  subsided  when 
the  court  worked  out  a  compromise 
that  would  allow  the  State  Supreme 
Court  to  rule  on  whether  the  photos 
were  actually  privileged  information. 

Judge  Castleberry  asked  Stambor  and 
James  Townsend,  the  local  prosecutor, 
to  draft  a  joint  legal  statement  that 
would  convince  the  State  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal  to  rule  on  whether  Burns  should 
turn  over  the  photos. 

Journalism  saint 
or  problem  student? 

The  Stacey  Burns  story  has  received 
enormous  publicity  in  Washington 
state,  where  she  is  viewed  as  both  a 
journalistic  saint  and  a  recalcitrant 
teenager  with  no  respect  for  the  law. 

Those  divergent  points  of  view  were 
often  published  in  letters  to  the  editors 
of  area  newspapers. 

“Too  many  of  us  have  fought  and  far 
too  many  have  died  for  the  basic  free¬ 
doms  we  enjoy,”  wrote  William  S.  Hin¬ 
ton,  of  Everett,  Wash.,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Everett  Herald.  “The  police  should  do 
their  work.” 

But  Kristi  Hansen,  of  Mountlake  Ter¬ 
race,  said  Burns  was  preventing  the  po¬ 
lice  from  doing  their  job. 

“She  is  obstructing  justice,”  Hansen 
told  the  Seattle  Times.  “What  kind  of 
example  does  this  give  to  the  other  kids 
at  school  and  in  the  community?” 

The  dispute  also  has  been  a  favorite 
topic  of  editorial  writers,  most  of  whom 
seem  to  be  in  Burns’  corner. 

The  Seattle  Times  said  the  police 
were  picking  on  Burns  and  Hawkeye 
news  staffers  because  they  were  just 
high  school  students. 

“If  the  Hawkeye  were  not  a  student 
newspaper,  most  editors  would  auto¬ 
matically  tell  the  police  to  take  a  hike,” 
said  the  Seattle  Times. 

The  Everett  Herald,  which  gave  Po¬ 
lice  Chief  Turner  a  First  Amendment 


plaque  for  serving  as  an  advisor  to  the 
newspaper  on  crime  issues,  asked  him 
to  walk  away  from  the  controversy. 

“Mountlake  Terrace’s  John  Turner  is 
an  outstanding  police  chief  with  a 
proven  record  in  the  community,”  the 
Herald  said  in  an  editorial.  “He’s  also 
shown  himself  sensitive  to  the  civil  lib¬ 
erties  of  young  people.” 

But  the  Herald  said  prosecuting  the 
students  through  the  pictures  would 


harm  the  community’s  ability  to  dis¬ 
cuss  issues  openly. 

“The  judgment  would  be  different  if 
the  school  had  a  killer  on  the  loose,” 
the  paper  said.  “In  fact,  Mountlake 
Terrace  had  a  fight.  So  has  just  about 
every  other  high  school.” 

Burns  also  received  a  letter  of  the 
support  from  United  States  Senator 
Patty  Murray. 

“I  admire  your  willingness  to  stand 
up  for  your  beliefs,”  Murray  told  Burns. 
“Remember,  when  people  tell  you  you 
can’t  make  a  difference  —  they  are  just 
afraid  you  will.” 


Reputation  at  stake 
Mountlake  Terrace,  which  recently 
was  nominated  by  Redbook  magazine  as 
one  of  the  country’s  best  high  schools, 
worries  the  media  furor  over  the  fight 
photos  will  hurt  the  institution’s  reputa¬ 
tion. 

The  educators  said  the  media  cover¬ 
age  was  giving  the  impression  that 
Mountlake  Terrace  is  a  racial  tinderbox 
rather  than  a  school  that  has  dealt  qui¬ 


etly  and  effectively  with  a  rapid  increase 
in  minority  enrollment. 

During  the  past  seven  years.  Mount- 
lake  Terrace’s  minority  population  has 
increased  from  10%  to  20%,  much  of  it 
from  the  area’s  Asian  community. 

“People  said  there  was  a  gang  fight,” 
said  Elaine  Klein,  the  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal.  “It  wasn’t.  And  it  wasn’t  a  riot. 
There  were  undertones  of  racism,  but 
not  nearly  as  much  as  the  media  were 
making  out  of  it.” 

Klein  says  school  officials  have  kept 


(See  Campus  on  page  35) 


“There  are  other  ways  to  get  the  information  they 
need,”  Burns  said.  “The  police  thought,  ‘Here  was 
a  little  seventeen  year  old  who  wouldn’t  go  against 
the  police.’  They  are  trying  to  use  me  as  the 
easy  way  out.” 
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Court  upholds  fair 
reporting  privilege 

Michigan  appellate  court  rules 
in  favor  of  Detroit  newspapers 


by  Eric  Freedman 

IN  THE  FIRST  appellate  case  under 
Michigan’s  broadened  fair  reporting 
privilege  law,  the  state  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  cleared  Detroit’s  two  newspapers 
in  a  libel  suit  based  on  reports  of  a  fa¬ 
tal  drive-by  shooting. 

The  case  stemmed  from  coverage  in 

Freedman  is  a  Detroit  News  reporter. 
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the  Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  a  gang-related  shooting  near 
Northland  Wheels  Roller  Skating 
Center.  One  teenaged  bystander  was 
killed  and  a  second  wounded  in  the 
1989  incident,  after  they  left  the  skat¬ 
ing  rink.  Northland  Wheels  sued  the 
papers,  claiming  the  articles  were 
defamatory  and  falsely  portrayed  the 
rink  as  an  unsafe  place  to  patronize.  A 
Wayne  County  Circuit  Court  judge 


dismissed  the  suit  without  trial. 

In  a  unanimous  Sept.  8  decision,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  dis¬ 
missal,  ruling  the  stories  were  fair  and 
accurate  reports  based  on  official  po¬ 
lice  accounts  of  the  shooting,  includ¬ 
ing  a  police  department  press  release. 

The  court  relied  on  the  fair  report¬ 
ing  privilege  law  that  the  Michigan 
Legislature  expanded  in  1988.  Under 
that  revision,  news  organizations  are 
shielded  from  liability  for  “fair  and  true 
reports  of  matters  of  public  record,”  in¬ 
cluding  governmental  notices  and 
written  reports. 

“Under  the  plain  language  of  the 
statute,  the  privilege  encompasses 
newspaper  articles  based  upon  police 
reports  of  criminal  incidents,”  Appeals 
Judge  jane  E.  Markey  wrote  for  the 
three-member  panel. 

In  addition,  Northland  Wheels 
failed  to  prove  that  the  articles  were 
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materially  false,  the  court  held. 

Although  one  article  erroneously 
stated  the  shooting  had  resulted  from 
an  argument  inside  the  rink,  “we  do 
not  believe  a  reader  would  be  affected 
by  the  saddening  news  any  differently” 
without  that  insubstantial  mistake, 
Markey  said. 

“The  literal  truth  is  that  another 
teenager  was  senselessly  murdered  in  a 
Detroit  parking  lot  during  a  drive-by 
shooting.  Exactly  where,  when  or  why 
is  irrelevant  to  the  ‘gist’  of  the  story,” 
Markey  said. 

The  court  also  rejected  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  Free  Press  article  im¬ 
plied  that  rink  management  had  par¬ 
ticipated  in,  encouraged  or  negligently 
allowed  the  shooting  to  take  place. 

Legal  victories  for 
the  N.C.  press 

TWO  LEGAL  VICTORIES  for  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  kept  meet¬ 


ings  and  the  courts  open  to  the  public. 

In  one  case,  a  Surry  County  judge 
found  that  public  boards  could  not  de¬ 
cide  to  buy  land  without  first  telling  the 
public  which  property  they  want  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  what  they  intend  to  do  with 
it. 

The  judge  found  that  the  board  of 
commissioners  acted  illegally  when  it 
closed  a  meeting  to  discuss  its  options 
regarding  five  tracts  of  land,  and  for  not 
releasing  records  afterward. 

The  board  is  allowed  to  close  the 
meeting  when  it  discusses  the  price  and 
other  terms  of  the  contract,  but  the 
judge  said  it  should  have  discussed  the 
location  of  the  land  and  what  it  would 
be  used  for  before  closing  the  meeting. 

Further,  the  county  was  ordered  to 
pay  half  the  Journal's  legal  fees. 

In  the  other  case,  a  Forsyth  County 
judge  agreed  to  hold  in  open  court 
hearings  involving  attorneys  for  O.J. 
Simpson,  who  were  seeking  tapes  and 
testimony  in  California  from  N.C.  pro¬ 
fessor  Laura  Hart  McKinny  about  tapes 
she  made  of  interviews  with  retired  po¬ 


lice  detective  Mark  Furhman,  and 
McKinny’s  attorneys. 

The  attorneys  for  both  parties  agreed 
to  hold  the  hearings  in  the  judge’s 
chambers,  but  the  Journal,  NCPA,  N.C. 
Association  of  Broadcasters  and  the 
Associated  Press  successfully  argued 
that  the  hearing  should  be  in  open 
court. 

“All  of  these  actions  show  the  ten¬ 
dency  out  there  to  close-up  on  us,  and 
it’s  been  going  on  for  a  while,”  said  joe 
Goodman,  Journal  managing  editor. 

“These  are  really  serious  threats,”  he 
said. 

“What’s  unusual  in  this  lately  is  that 
we  are  winning  in  court  for  a  change.” 

Dividend 

THE  BOARD  OF  Directors  of  the 
Washington  Post  Co.  has  declared  a 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.10  per 
share,  payable  on  November  10,  1995, 
to  shareholders  of  record  on  October  6, 
1995. 
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John  Mihalyo 


Larry  Rilay,  special  projects  manag' 
er  for  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
San  Diego,  has  been  named  circulation 
manager  at  the  Bakersfield  Californian. 

John  Mihalyo,  formerly  with  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  was  appointed 
county  circulation  manager. 

Clark  Lamhort,  vice  president  of 
new  technology  at  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  has  been  named  data  services  di¬ 
rector  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Richard  R.  Solhorl,  operations  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  has 
been  named  general  manager. 

He  succeeds  William  L.  Donald¬ 
son,  who  is  retiring. 

Eloanor  Morrill,  vice  president  of 
Capital-Gazette  Communications,  An¬ 
napolis,  Md.,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  College  of 
Journalism. 


She  succeeds  Rog  Murphy,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  and  former  publisher  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  who  has  been  chair¬ 
man  since  1986. 

John  R.  Truffa,  50,  vice  president  of 
information  technology  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  has  been  named  director  of 
information  services  at  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Jamos  F.  Normandin,  publisher  of 
the  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Herald  and 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  has  assumed  the 
additional  title  of  publisher  of  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  (Conn.)  Press.  All  three  pa¬ 
pers  are  owned  by  the  Journal  Register 
Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

The  Middletown  paper  was  recently 
acquired  from  MediaNews  Group, 
Denver,  and  is  Journal  Register’s  fifth 
daily  newspaper  in  Connecticut. 

Ed  While,  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Champaign,  III.,  has  been 


appointed  correspondent  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Henry  Duhreff ,  business  editor  at 
the  Denver  Post,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denver  Business  Journal. 

Ken  Calhoun,  vice  president  of 
marketing  at  the  Post,  was  appointed 
marketing  director  of  the  Business 
Journal. 

John  Cruickshank,  42,  managing 
editor  at  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
has  been  appointed  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Vancouver  Sun. 

Ruth  Maricich,  outside  retail  sales 
manager  at  the  Contra  Costa  Times, 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  display  advertising  manager. 

Terry  Sullivan,  an  advertising 
consultant  in  parent  Lesher  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.’s  major  accounts  depart¬ 
ment,  was  named  Times  outside  classi¬ 
fied  sales  manager. 

Pat  Tellver,  retail  inside  sales 
manager,  was  appointed  inside  classi¬ 
fied  sales  manager. 

Don  Klmenker,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  at  Pure  Water  Product,  was  named 
retail  inside  sales  manager  in  Walnut 
Creek. 

Heather  Morgan,  an  advertising 
representative  at  Lesher’s  Valley  Times 
in  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  was  appointed 
retail  outside  sales  supervisor  at  the 
Contra  Costa  Times. 

Jean  C.  Halle,  chief  financial  officer 
at  the  Baltimore  Sun,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Maryland-Delaware-Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia  Press  Association  at 
the  annual  summer  convention  in 
Ocean  City,  Md. 
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Obituaries 


Wendell  J.  Ashton,  82,  former  pub' 
Usher  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News  who  revived  its  Sunday  edition 
after  a  dl-year  hiatus,  died  Aug.  31. 

Gene  Blake,  75,  a  legal  affairs  re- 
porter  who  shared  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times’  coverage  of  the 
1965  Watts  riots,  died  Sept.  7. 

Dale  Douglas,  86,  retired  production 
director  at  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
who  was  instrumental  in  the  growth  of 
the  newspaper  in  the  1960s  and  70s, 
died  Sept.  6. 

During  the  mid  1960s,  Douglas 
played  a  major  role  in  the  changeover 
from  “hot-metal  type”  to  “cold  type” 
printing.  The  Star-Ledger  was  one  of 
the  first  papers  in  the  country  to  make 
the  conversion. 

Al  Dunning,  59,  sports  editor  at  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  for  18 
years,  died  Sept.  3  after  undergoing 
angioplasty  for  blocked  arteries. 

Hugh  A.  Fogarty,  88,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald,  died  Aug.  13. 

Adrian  Russell  Fuller,  80,  a  former 
assistant  city  editor  at  the  Detroit 
Times,  died  from  a  stroke  Aug.  17  in 
Detroit. 

Malvin  R.  Goede,  87,  the  first  black 
correspondent  on  network  television 
news,  died  Sept.  12  in  Pittsburgh. 

He  started  his  journalism  career  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  a  newspaper 
serving  the  black  community. 

Henry  Hanson,  67,  a  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  reporter  at  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  a  popular  columnist  for 
Chicago  magazine  during  a  40-year  ca¬ 
reer  in  Chicago  journalism,  died  Sept. 
13  in  River  North,  111. 

Richard  J.  Kaspar,  46,  president  of 
the  Durham  Herald  Co.  and  publisher 
of  its  newspapers  in  Durham,  N.C., 
collapsed  while  jogging  Aug.  28  and 
died,  apparently  of  a  heart  attack. 

John  Keasler,  74,  a  humorist  whose 
columns  for  the  Miami  News  often 
took  an  irreverent  look  at  life  in  South 
Florida,  died  Sept.  5. 


J.  John  Newman,  77,  a  journalist 
and  director  of  international  relations 
for  the  1968  World’s  Fair  held  in  San 
Antonio,  died  Aug.  29. 

He  worked  at  the  San  Antonio  Light 
and  then  later  at  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press-News. 

Deuglas  LeRey  Parker,  60,  retired 
political  reporter  at  the  Salt  Lake  Tri¬ 
bune,  Salt  Lake  City,  died  of  cancer 
Aug.  17  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Charles  G.  Pettit,  56,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Progress 
Tribune,  died  Aug.  30  after  a  bout  with 
pneumonia. 

Bill  Screggins,  56,  a  photographer  at 
the  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  Sun  News  for 
16  years,  died  Sept.  4  while  waiting  for 
a  lung  transplant. 

Tern  Snapp,  a  pioneer  in  Alaska  jour¬ 
nalism  who  published  the  gritty,  free- 
swinging  All-Alaska  Weekly  for  17 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  Freedom  of 
Press  and  Information  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  con¬ 
demned  the  assassination  of  a  Brazilian 
journalist  and  asked  authorities  for  a 
prompt  investigation  of  the  matter  “as 
the  only  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Reinaldo  Cotinho  da  Silva,  53,  own¬ 
er  of  the  weekly  Cachoeiras  Jornal,  of 
the  village  of  Cachoeiras  de  Macac,  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  State,  was  murdered  on 
Aug.  29  by  an  unknown  assassin. 

The  assailant  fired  14  shots  at  close 
range  with  a  45  mm  pistol  while  the 
journalist  was  driving  his  car  through 
the  neighboring  town  of  Sao  Goncalo, 
according  to  reports. 

Committee  Chairman  Danilio  Arbil- 
la  said  the  IAEA  is  closely  following  the 
police  investigation  since  “it  is  our  in¬ 
tention  that  no  crime  against  a  journal¬ 
ist  go  unpunished. 

“Such  violence  legitimizes  censorship 
of  information  and  imposes  a  climate  of 
terror  that  restricts  the  work  of  the 


years,  died  Sept.  8. 

Guoffruy  Stokus,  55,  an  author  and 
journalist  whose  works  ranged  from 
politics  to  sports  to  music  to  cooking, 
died  of  esophageal  cancer  Sept.  12  in 
Boston. 

He  was  a  staff  writer  at  the  Village 
Voice  for  17  years  and  later  a  columnist 
for  the  Boston  Globe  and  Valley  News, 
Lebanon,  N.H. 

Rickard  L.  Tobin,  85,  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  editor  at  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  died  Sept.  10. 

Alan  B.  Wado,  74,  a  former  editor 
with  United  Press  International  who 
later  served  as  spokesman  for  several 
government  agencies,  died  Sept.  5. 

Frans  J.  Wippold,  81,  a  longtime 
newspaper  reporter  and  editor  in  St. 
Louis,  died  Sept.  3. 

After  a  27-year  stint  at  the  St.  Louis 
Post'Dispatch,  he  retired  as  chief  wire 
editor  in  1979. 


press.” 

In  a  letter  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  State 
Governor  Marcello  Nunes  Alencar,  Ar- 
billa,  editor  of  the  weekly  Seminario 
Buqueda,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  asked 
for  guarantees  that  a  prompt  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  crime  be  carried  out  and 
that  those  responsible  be  brought  to 
justice. 

Police  theorize  that  the  journalist  was 
assassinated  because  of  charges  he  had 
published  about  corruption,  or  to  block 
dissemination  of  certain  documents. 

At  the  same  time,  lAPA  also  asked 
Peruvian  authorities  for  guarantees  in 
the  wake  of  an  attack  on  newsman  Ale¬ 
jandro  Coronado  and  his  family,  in  the 
village  of  Huanta-Ayacucho,  on  Aug. 
28. 

Coronado  was  attacked  in  reprisal  for 
charges  regarding  the  drug  traffic, 
which  he  made  public  in  a  broadcast  on 
Channel  4,  where  he  is  a  reporter.  The 
attack  was  carried  out  by  an  unknown 
group  who  sprayed  his  house  with  ma¬ 
chine  gun  bullets. 


lAPA  seeks  inquiry  into 
death  of  Brazilian  journalist 
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Advertising/Promotion 


Donation  of 
ad  space  creates 
stir  in  Seattle 

Ethical  questions  raised  after  Seattle*s 

two  major  newspapers  give  free  space  in 

support  of  proposal  to  build  a  new  baseball  stadium 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  DONATION  OF  advertising  space 
by  Seattle’s  two  major  newspapers  in 
support  of  a  controversial  new  baseball 
stadium  has  drawn  bitter  criticism  by 
opponents  of  the  project  and  ethical 
concerns  among  some  editorial 
staffers. 

But  Frank  Blethen,  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Times  which  has  joined  with 
several  other  local  media  outlets  in 


promoting  the  stadium,  defended  the 
paper’s  decision  as  benefiting  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  issue  —  a  hot  one  in  Seattle  — 
involves  a  plan  to  build  an  outdoor  sta¬ 
dium  for  the  Seattle  Mariners,  whose 
owners  said  they  would  move  the  team 
out  of  Seattle  if  the  voters  turned 
down  a  ballot  measure  to  fund  the  ball¬ 
park  by  increasing  the  local  sales  tax. 

At  this  writing,  the  stadium  proposi¬ 
tion  was  leading  by  only  310  votes  with 
14,000  absentee  ballots  still  to  be 
counted. 

Blethen  said  the  Times  and  its  JOA 
partner,  the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer, 
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contributed  $40,000  in  free  ad  space  to 
the  sales  tax  campaign.  The  papers 
joined  four  local  radio  stations,  includ¬ 
ing  KIRO-AM,  which  broadcasts 
Mariner  games,  and  the  Puget  Sound 
Business  Journal,  in  helping  boost  the 
measure  with  gratis  ads. 

The  publisher  said  that  while  he 
knew  of  no  previous  move  by  the  Times 
to  contribute  directly  to  a  ballot  cam¬ 
paign,  he  felt  an  exception  was  war¬ 
ranted  in  this  case. 


“When  we  put  on  our  corporate  hat, 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  are  we  doing 
our  fair  share  for  the  community,” 
Blethen  remarked.  “The  real  question 
was,  as  a  major  corporation  and  em¬ 
ployer,  ‘Did  we  feel  a  need  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this?’  The  answer  is,  ‘Yes.’  ” 
The  answer  did  not  satisfy  Chris 
Van  Dyk,  leader  of  a  group  opposing 
the  stadium  plan,  who  termed  the  me¬ 
dia’s  backing  of  the  project  “unethical.” 

“If  a  candidate  were  to  engage  in 
this  kind  of  sleight  of  hand,  [the  news¬ 
papers]  would  be  all  over  him,”  he  was 
quoted  in  the  Times  as  saying.  “You 
can’t  give  ads  away  and  make  any  pre¬ 


tense  of  being  neutral  messengers.” 

Concerns  about  the  Times’  role  in 
the  ballot  contest  also  permeated  its 
newsroom,  according  to  Jim  Simon, 
the  lead  reporter  on  the  stadium  story. 
He  told  E&P  that  60  to  70  news 
staffers  had  submitted  a  petition  to 
management  expressing  fear  that  the 
free  ads  would  undermine  the  paper’s 
credibility. 

“I  don’t  believe  they  were  worried 
about  our  playing  the  story  fairly  and 
objectively  but  about  public  perception 
over  the  ads,”  Simon  added.  “News¬ 
papers  do  become  involved  in  civic 
projects,  but  this  was  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  staff  had  to  wrestle  with 
that  fact.” 

Outside  observers  interviewed  by 
E&P  said  they  could  find  no  fault  with 
the  Times  and  P-1  reporting  on  the  is¬ 
sue. 

Oren  Campbell,  director  of  the 
Seattle-based  Northwest  News  Coun¬ 
cil,  commented:  “I  had  reservations,  at 
the  beginning,  when  the  Times  was 
backing  the  project  with  free  ad  space 
because  of  the  perception  of  a  conflict 
of  interest.  But  I  have  found  the  cover¬ 
age  extremely  fair  and  balanced.  When 
a  newspaper  supports  a  civic  project 
with  cash  or  action,  the  newsroom 
comes  under  particular  scrutiny.  The 
Times  and  I  believe  the  newsrooms 
came  through  with  flying  colors.” 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by 
Clifford  Rowe,  a  former  Times  reporter 
and  editor  now  teaching  journalism  at 
Pacific  Lutheran  University  in  Taco¬ 
ma. 

“Opponents  of  the  Times’  decision 
will  always  find  fault  with  it,  citing 
public  perception,”  he  said.  “But  I 
don’t  believe  the  integrity  of  the  papers 
has  been  compromised.  In  fact,  the 
stories  have  taken  a  hard  look  at  the 
stadium  idea.  I  haven’t  seen  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  unfair  or  unbalanced  cover¬ 
age.” 

Editorially,  however,  the  Times  has 
wielded  its  considerable  clout  in  favor 
of  the  stadium.  “A  city  that  is  robust, 
that  is  a  gathering  place  for  the  region 
and  is  in  fact  the  capital  of  the  North¬ 
west,  must  continue  to  have  Major 
League  Baseball,”  one  editorial  assert¬ 
ed. 

In  acknowledging  the  “many  voices 
against  a  new  ballpark,”  the  editorial 
said  the  arguments  for  a  yes  vote  “are 


“When  we  put  on  our  corporate  hat,  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  are  we  doing  our  fair  share  for 
the  community,”  Blethen  remarked.  “The  real 
question  was,  as  a  major  corporation  and 
employer,  ‘Did  we  feel  a  need  to  participate 
in  this?*  The  answer  is,  ‘Yes.*” 
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more  substantial,  and  in  the  end,  out¬ 
weigh  the  smaller,  personalized  griev¬ 
ances  that  today’s  baseball  doesn’t  de¬ 
serve  a  home  here.” 

Edward  Bassett,  dean  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington’s  School  of  Com¬ 
munication  and  a  former  newspaper 
publisher,  was  quoted  in  the  Times  as 
saying  it  is  naive  to  believe  that  news¬ 
papers  do  not  have  business  and  civic 
agendas. 

“1  think  a  paper  has  to  provide  a  cer¬ 
tain  leadership,”  he  remarked.  “It’s  nuts 
to  say,  ‘We’re  above  it’  on  an  issue  they 
feel  is  important  to  the  community  .... 


I  know  that  goes  against  the  grain  of 
old-time  journalists.” 

Major  businesses  in  Seattle,  includ¬ 
ing  Boeing  and  Nordstrom,  have  made 
cash  contributions  totaling  over  a  half 
million  dollars  to  the  pro-stadium  cam¬ 
paign. 

In  nearby  Tacoma,  which  also  con¬ 
siders  the  Mariners  the  home  team, 
the  issue  has  exacerbated  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  conflict  between  the  management 
of  the  News  Tribune  and  one  of  its 
copyreaders,  Sandy  Nelson. 

Nelson,  who  in  1990  was  removed  as 
education  reporter  after  she  refused  to 
stop  her  political  activism,  participated 
in  a  press  conference  of  a  group  oppos¬ 
ing  the  support  of  the  Seattle  media 
for  the  new  ball  field. 

The  News  Tribune,  which  has  not 
joined  the  Times  and  P-I  in  providing 
free  advertising  for  the  project,  never¬ 
theless  took  the  unusual  step  of  dis¬ 
claiming  a  staffer’s  statement  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  story. 

Executive  editor  David  Zeeck  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  Nelson  did  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  newspaper  at 
the  news  conference.  The  story  by 
“News  Tribune  Staff”  also  detailed 
Nelson’s  previous  legal  battles  with  the 
paper.  An  activist  for  gay  rights  and 
other  causes.  Nelson  sued  the  News 
Tribune  in  1993  over  losing  her  report¬ 
ing  job.  A  judge  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
newspaper  and  Nelson  is  appealing. 

The  News  Tribune’s  story  about  her 
drew  a  blast  from  the  Sandy  Nelson 
Defense  Committee,  which  accused 
the  paper  of  “dropping  all  pretense  of 
journalistic  activity”  by  printing  “a  po¬ 
litical  dossier  on  its  own  employee.” 


Nelson  declared:  “What  they  really 
object  to  are  my  radical  political  activi¬ 
ties  which  conflict  with  management’s 
pro-establishment  political  activities. 
That’s  political  discrimination.” 

Committee  member  Henry  Noble 
charged  the  News  Tribune  with  using 
the  Nelson  story  as  an  attempt  to  “in¬ 
timidate  other  reporters  from  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  political  process.” 

Zeeck  stuck  to  his  guns. 

“I  don’t  want  reporters  or  copy  edi¬ 
tors  holding  press  conferences  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  stand  on  controversies  in  our 
community,”  he  told  E&P.  “When 


staffers  take  positions  on  issues,  it 
causes  great  problems  for  me.  Assign¬ 
ments  have  to  be  made  around  that 
person  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  copy 
desk.  Imagine  trying  to  schedule 
around  people  with  political  affilia¬ 
tions  —  like  recognition  of  Cuba  or 
supporting  Mumia  Abu-Jamal  [who  re¬ 
cently  was  turned  down  in  his  bid  for  a 
new  trial  following  his  murder  convic¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia].” 

News  Tribune  publisher  Kelso 
Gillenwater  said,  “We  prefer  not  to 
have  our  journalists  in  the  news  but 
she  [Nelson]  persists  in  having  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest.” 

Tobacco  rule 
challenged 

REP.  L.F.  PAYNE  Jr.  (D-Va.)  has  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  to  prohibit  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  from  regulat¬ 


ing  the  sale  or  use  of  tobacco  products. 

“This  bill,”  said  Payne,  “is  in  direct 
response  to  the  proposed  rule  that  the 
FDA  announced  last  month”  (E&P, 
Aug.  19,  p.  12). 

Payne  stressed  that  his  legislation, 
H.R.  2283,  is  not  designed  to  stymie  ef¬ 
forts  to  curb  smoking  by  youths,  but 
rather  “bars  the  FDA  from  proceeding 
with  any  regulations  governing  the  sale 
or  marketing  of  tobacco  products.” 

“Prohibiting  the  FDA  from  moving 
forward  with  these  proposed  regulations 
is  not  only  consistent  with  existing  law, 
[but  also]  it  will  send  an  important  mes¬ 
sage  to  every  other  agency  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  issue  regulations  without  ex¬ 
press  authority  from  Congress,”  Payne 
said. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  previous  at¬ 
tempts  to  achieve  the  same  ends 
through  Congress  have  been  defeated 
repeatedly. 

“Unable  to  achieve  victory  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  tobacco’s  opponents 
are  now  relying  on  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  executive  branch  to  assert 
this  new  and  potentially  far-reaching 
authority  over  tobacco,”  he  charged. 

“Tobacco’s  opponents  may  celebrate 
the  administration’s  action  on  tobacco 
right  now,  but  they  may  rue  the  day 
when  they  allowed  the  executive 
branch  to  establish  such  a  precedent,” 
Payne  added. 

The  congressman  also  called  on  the 
FDA  “to  reorder  its  priorities  and  focus 
on  those  issues  which  Congress  has 
charged  it  with.” 

The  representative  of  more  than 
5,000  tobacco  growers,  Payne  said  his 
constituents  “don’t  want  children  to 
smoke.” 

“All  they  want  is  for  Washington  to 
treat  them  fairly,”  he  said. 

—  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 


■  And  you  won’t  be  the  last  to  order 

The  Power  of  Newsprint,  Creative 
Concepts  in  Newspaper  Advertising — 
America’s  only  video  on  newspaper 
creativity.  Inspires  and  motivates  your 
newspt^)er  staff,  advertisers  and  ad 
agencies.  Companion  tabloid  is  excellent 
for  sales  calls.  It  showcases  100  exciting 
ads  with  concepts,  tips  and  techniques. 

To  order  Videos  and  'Ikbloids  or  to  sc 
lynne  Meena  &  Co.  1-800/! 

■  A  powerful  headline,  like  the  one  above, 
stops  readers.  An  effective  ad  flrets  response. 
Are  advertisers  getting  the  most  from  their 
ads  in  your  newspjq)er?  FU  come  to  your 
market  and  show  them  how  to  get  results 
with  a  half-day  session  of  The  Btwer  of 
Newsprint -Copy/Strategy  Workshop. 
Newspaper  staffs  love  it  and 
local  advertisers  do  too. 

hedule  a  Copy/Strategy  Workshop  call 
H8-8004  Fax:  212/989-4611 

“You  can’t  give  ads  away  and  make  any  pretense  of 
being  neutral  messengers.” 
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Oklahoma 
Disaster  Coverage: 

A  Look  Back 

Daily  Oklahoman  assistant  managing  editor  recalls  how  her  paper 
responded  during  last  April’s  bombing  of  the  federal  building; 
two  journalism  school  professors  assess  the  coverage 

by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez  story  and  reporting  back.  There  was  a  Speaking  during  a  panel  discussion 

tremendous  emotional,  human  factor  of  media  coverage  of  the  bombing,  at 
MANY  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  contin-  that  they  all  felt,  some  sooner,  others  the  Association  for  Education  in  Jour- 
gency  plans  in  the  event  of  a  man-  later,  said  assistant  managing  editor  nalism  and  Mass  Communication  con- 
made  or  natural  disaster,  but  the  Daily  Sue  Hale.  ference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Hale 

noted  that  the  Daily  Oklahoman  re- 
porter  who  would  normally  have  been 
,  .  in  the  building  was  in  Dallas  on  assign- 

For  journalists  at  the  scene,  there  was  a  ment. 

tremendous  dilemma  between  helping  injured  Another  reporter  in  the  post  office 

I  11.  1.  .  .iTTi  .1  across  the  street  was  badly  cut  by  flying 

people  and  doing  their  reporting  jobs,  Hale  said.  gi^ss.  in  the  aftermath,  her  citizenship 

-  papers  were  left  on  the  counter.  When 

they  were  returned  to  her,  they  were 

Oklahoman  could  never  have  foreseen  Hale,  who  was  driving  to  work  when  covered  with  blood, 
what  would  be  needed  last  April  when  she  heard  the  explosion,  thought  there  A  photographer  and  veteran  re- 
a  bomb  destroyed  the  federal  building  might  have  been  a  plane  crash.  porter  who  had  rushed  to  the  scene 

downtown.  “There  wasn’t  anybody  within  20  or  immediately,  were  walking  toward  the 

Staffers  there  were  faced  with  more  30  miles  who  didn’t  know  something  building  and  had  just  parted  when  a 
than  the  physical  acts  of  getting  to  the  had  happened,”  Hale  said.  gas  line  exploded. 


Do  Not  Disturb. 
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Now  you  can  add  color  and  creativity  to  advertising, 
self-promotions,  editorials,  and  more  with  affordable,  high 
quality  stock  photography. 

The  Digital  Stock  collection  includes  thousands  of  stunning, 
royalty-free  stock  photographs  available  in  a  variety  of  titles. 
Discs  are  Mac,  PC,  and  Unix  compatible,  and  can  be  used 
with  QuarkXPress,  Photoshop  and  other  popular  design 
applications.  These  high  resolution  images  (24  MB)  will 
reproduce  10”xl5’’at  150  lpi,or  I4”x21”at  85  Ipi. 


Preview  3,000  images  with  our  printed  or  CD  ROM 
catalogs.  The  Catalog  &  Demo  Disc  presents  each  image  at 
screen  resolution,  accessed  by  free  browsing  software.  Our 
140  page  Printed  Catalog  is  an  easy  reference  manual  that 
can  be  used  to  stimulate  your  creative  thoughts.  Get  both 
with  our  $19.95  Starter  Pak. 

Order  your  Starter  Pak  today,  and  find  out  how  cost- 
effective  and  convenient  it  is  to  color  your  newspaper  with 
the  finest  stock  photography  available  on  CD  ROM. 


"Adobe  Systems  recommends  Digital  Stock  as  the  leading  provider  of  high  quality  stock  photography  on  CD  ROM." 

-  Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

'7he  convenience  of  using  your  Digital  Stock  CDs  is  saving  us  significant  time  and  money.  Our  entire  set  of 
CDs  will  pay  for  itself  in  no  time."  -  Steve  Briggs,  Manager  of  Creative  Services,  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 


Color  Your  Newspaper  WithThe  Finest 
Stock  Photography  On  CD  ROM. 


Toordercall 

1.800.545.4514 

Discounts  available  on  quantity  orders. 

Digital  Stock  Corporation,  400  South  Sierra  Ave.,  Suite  100,  Solano  Beach,  CA  92075  Fax  619.794.4041  Tel  619.794.4040 

Photoshop  is  o  trademark  of  Adobe  Systems  Incorporated.  QuarkXPress  is  a  trademark  of  Quark,  Inc. 


AN  UPDATE  On  Our  new  service  center 
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A  PERSONAL 
LOOK  AT  A 
CORPORATE 
DECISION. 


hey  are  long-time  Abitibi-Price  employees.  They  are 
enthusiastic,  carefully  chosen  newcomers.  They  are  all 
dedicated  and  strongly  committed  people.  And  they  are 
highly  optimistic  and  excited  about  the  move  consolidating  our 
service  group  to  Purchase. 

The  best,  most  carefully  planned  reorganization  can  only  work 
if  the  people  who  work  at  it,  every  day,  understand  the  needs  of 
their  customers  and  how  to  satisfy  those  needs.  Quickly.  Smoothly. 
Efficiently.  With  a  depth  of  knowledge  that  transcends  simple 
order-taking.  And  with  intelligent  solutions  to  customers’  problems. 

The  service  teams  in  Purchase  are  organized  around  specific 
customer  segments  and  their  unique  needs,  so  your  contact  will  be 
somebody  who  understands  your  business  and  is  prepared  to  give 
you  the  help  and  information  you  require. 

Every  employee  of  our  new  Service  Center  is  taking  part  in 
an  ongoing,  continuous  learning  process.  Because  the  business 
changes,  technologies  change,  and  your  needs  change. 

The  new  organization  and  its  people  are  just  one  demonstration 
of  our  corporate  values  and  our  vision.  And  a  central  part  of  that 
vision  was  to  create  the  finest  customer  sales  and  support  system 
in  the  business. 

We  understand  that  no  matter  how  good  the  new  system 
looks  in  theory,  it  is  the  real  people  behind  it  who  will  make  the  real 
difference.  Personally,  we  know  it’s  going  to  work. 

/IBITIBI^RICE 

Abitibi-Price  Customer  Service  Center 
4  ManhattanviUe  Rd.,  Purchase,  NY  10577-2126,  USA  •  914-696-6900 
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Until  your  good 
is  better  and . . . 


TWO  WORDS  SUMMARIZE  color 
in  newspapers:  more,  better. 

The  trends  aren’t  new.  They’ve  been 
in  place  for  years,  especially  after  USA 
Today  hit  the  streets  in  1982. 

But  it  takes  years  to  gear  up  for  the 
huge  expenses  of  color  presses,  color 
scanners  and  the  rest.  It  takes  years  to 
change  a  black-and-white  culture  — 
and  that  goes  for  top  managers,  jour¬ 
nalists,  prepress  staffs  and  press  crews. 

The  learning  curve  is  long  for  color 

—  even  longer  for  high  quality  color 

—  and  for  newspapers,  time  is  short. 
But  with  computers  being  harnessed  in 
every  step  of  the  process,  from  picture 
taking  to  on-press  color  scanning,  the 
technology  of  producing  color  is  being 
dramatically  refined,  in  shorter  and 
shorter  cycles.  Technology,  in  turn,  is 
making  it  easier,  faster  and  cheaper 
than  ever  to  produce  good  color.  Still, 
it’s  by  no  means  simple. 

At  the  same  time,  newspapers  have 
learned  more  about  how  to  employ 
color  to  communicate  information  to 
readers  and  to  market  products  for  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

The  result,  hopefully,  is  a  healthier 
industry.  Hopefully,  color  is  changing 
people’s  attitudes  about  this  “smoke¬ 
stack”  industry  called  newspapers  and 
fostering  an  image  of  a  more  lively, 
more  interesting,  more  modern  medi¬ 
um. 

Color  alone  is  no  panacea.  It  hasn’t 
lifted  flat  national  circulation  trends  or 
declines  in  household  penetration  or 
ad  share.  It  didn’t  save  New  York 
Newsday,  the  only  one  of  four  city 
dailies  with  daily  color,  from  corporate 
euthanasia.  On  the  other  hand,  color 
doesn’t  hurt,  as  USA  Today’s  1.5  mil¬ 
lion  circulation  attests. 

One  thing  is  clear:  Color  is  the  way. 
Most  dailies  —  and  even  the  largest 
papers,  which  have  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  running  color  because  of  the  vast 
press  capacity  required  —  already  run 
color  regularly  for  news,  and,  when 
they  can  sell  it,  for  ads.  And  such  old 


gray  gals  as  the  New  York  Times,  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  New  York  Daily 
News  are  in  the  process  of  building 
new  plants  designed  specifically  for 
color  printing. 

Color  is  also  driving  a  lot  of  the 
more  that  $1.1  billion  newspapers 
planned  in  capital  investments  this 
year  —  including  $190  million  for  new 
presses  —  according  to  a  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  survey.  Mike 
Kienzle,  who  sells  Goss  newspaper 
presses  for  the  dominant  U.S.  manu¬ 
facturer,  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems, 
says  color  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
press  purchases  in  the  past  few  years, 
as  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Boston 
Globe  added  huge  color  capacity  to  ex¬ 
isting  presses. 

Likewise,  newspapers  project  spend¬ 
ing  20%  more,  or  $9.3  million,  this 
year  on  color  scanners  and  separating 
equipment  than  they  did  last  year  and 
9%  more,  to  a  total  of  $10.2  million,  on 
electronic  photo  handling  equipment. 

To  get  an  idea  of  color’s  surge,  news¬ 
paper  spending  on  color  ink  grew  on 
average  17%  a  year  from  1978  through 
1991,  the  latest  figures  available,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hull  &  Co.,  a  research  firm 
in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

All  the  while,  newspaper  designers 
say,  the  use  of  color  has  moderated,  af¬ 
ter  an  initial  period  of  excess. 

“If  anything,  the  trend  is  toward 
simpler  color,”  said  Ray  Chattman,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Society  of 
Newspaper  Design.  Color  for  its  own 
sake  —  tinted  boxes  and  color  borders 
with  no  purpose  but  decoration  — 
have  been  replaced  by  simpler,  easier- 
to-execute  designs,  Chattman  says. 

Now  the  pendulum  has  returned  to 
more  “realistic”  use  of  colors, 
Chattman  said. 

This  section  addresses  a  spectrum, 
pun  intended,  of  color  issues,  focusing 
on  marketing  and  production.  Special 
thanks  to  associate  editor  Jim  Rosen¬ 
berg  for  ideas  and  insights. 

—  George  Garneau 
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GossNewsliner. 

Making  news  into  the  21st  century. 


From  banner  headlines  to  bottom  lines,  the  Goss*  Newsliner^  .  this  cannot  provide  day-to-day  consistency.  Goss  positive-feed 
delivers.  Our  revolutionary,  patented,  positive-feed  keyless  inker  keyless  changes  all  that.  Four  planetary  gear  pumps  per  couple 

redefines  “keyless”  in  quality,  faster  start-up,  reduced  waste,  extrude  ink  precisely  and  maintain  ink  density  that  surpasses 

and  reliability.  conventional  two-form  inkers.  The  ^m  also  has  a  small  reservoir 

Goss  positive-feed  keyless  will  become  an  industry  standard  with  automatic  level  monitoring  and  a  “shade”  or  trim  control 

with  its  significant  productivity  and  cost  advantages.  It  delivers  for  adjustments.  Non-printing  area  ink  is  removed  by  a 

quick  makeready  through  swift  job  setup.  Faster  saleable  copies  scraper/auger  assembly  for  recirculation.  And,  no  special  inks 

and  less  start-up  waste  than  conventional  keyless.  Elimination  are  required  with  Goss  positive-feed  keyless, 

of  ink  control  and  ink  density  presetting  systems.  No  adjustments  Goss  Newsliner.  It  makes  everything  else  old  news.  Rockwell 
duringtherun.  And  no  wash-up.  All  of  these  benefits  can  decrease  Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-560(1  Fax: 

operating  expense.  That’s  great  news  for  your  bottom  line.  708-850-6641. 

The  “secret”  is  our  patented  positive-feed  digital  keyless  inker. 

Passive  keyless  systems  use  patterned  anilox  rollers  with 
cells  that  need  to  be  “scraped”  for  uniform  ink  volume.  Simply, 
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Color  Blossoms 
In  Green  Acres 


In  far  Chicago  suburbs,  a  local  daily  leans  on  color 
and  technology  to  defend  its  turf  from  interlopers 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 


It  is  the  biggest  challenge  ever  faced 
by  the  Northwest  Herald,  a  paper  that 
traces  its  roots  to  1856,  hut  really  came 
into  its  own  only  about  10  years  ago 
when  Shaw  Publications  bought  the 

merged 
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IF  YOU  WANT  to  know  why  McHen¬ 
ry  County  is  the  battleground  for  the 
fiercest  newspaper  competition  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  consider  this  ad,  run  in  local  pa¬ 
pers  the  other  day,  for  an  Inverness 
house:  Under  a  picture  of  a  sprawling, 
gabled  home  was  the  price  —  $414,000 
—  and  a  one-word  promise  to  buyers 
who  might  think  it  too  small,  “Expand¬ 
able.” 

Drive  the  rural  routes  of  McHenry 
County  —  careful,  they  are  widening 
many  of  the  roads  this  construction 
season  —  and  you  see  soybeans  and 
massive  split-levels  being  planted  in 
equal  numbers. 

Half-million  dollar  homes,  in  fact, 
are  not  even  the  top  of  the  market  in 
this  exurb  40  miles  northwest  of 
Chicago.  In  the  truly  tony  village  of 
Barrington,  the  local  Remax  real  estate 
agency  earlier  this  month  was  advertis¬ 
ing  homes  ranging  from  $739,000 
(“newer  all  brick”)  to  $1.1  million  (“en¬ 
chanting”). 

Fast-growing  McHenry  County  is  a 
tempting  demographic  target  —  and  papers  that  covet  readers  in  expand 
the  newspaper  sitting  in  the  bull’s-eye 
is  the  32,000-circulation  Northwest 
Herald. 

“We  used  to  be  an  island  up  here,” 
editor  Mark  M.  Sweetwood  said.  “Now 
there  is  a  lot  of  competition,  some¬ 
thing  like  nine  newspapers  all  claiming 
to  have  a  role  out  here.” 

They  stare  out  from  the  rack  at 
Sweetwood  every  morning  as  he  gets 
coffee  at  the  local  7-Eleven:  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Daily 
Herald  from  Arlington  Heights,  Elgin 
Daily  Courier,  two  weeklies  in  Wood- 
stock,  several  Pioneer  Press  weeklies 
and,  of  course,  all  the  national  news- 


Blaze  destroys  hrane  in  LFTH 

Lighming 
may  have 
caused  fire 


Daily  Crystal  Lake  Herald  and 
it  with  several  neighboring  weeklies. 

The  paper’s  transformation  has  ac¬ 
celerated  in  the  three  and  one-half 
years  since  Sweetwood  arrived  from 
the  Corning,  N.Y.,  Leader,  the  Howard 
Publications  paper  where  Sweetwood 
had  enthusiastically  adopted  to  the 
chain’s  technophile  corporate  culture. 

“I  was  a  convert,”  he  said.  “When  I 
arrived,  the  Leader  was  a  two-section, 
black-and-white  p.m.,  six  days  a  week. 
By  the  time  I  left,  it  was  full-color,  a.m. 
and  a  seven-day.” 

In  the  same  way.  Northwest  Herald 
managers  are  looking  to  technology  — 
especially  color-related  technology  — 
as  they  face  intensifying  competition. 

“This  is  the  year  of  color,”  systems 
integrator  Greg  Pike  declared  as  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  Northwest  Herald’s  forays 
into  pagination,  OPI  (Open  Prepress 
Interface)  and  ISDN  (Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network). 

The  Northwest  Herald  went  on 
real  something  of  an  equipment  binge  in 
cing  the  past  few  months  —  and  has  reaped 


Heavy  rains  put  abrupt  end 
to  dry  sped  fa  parts  of  ONuity 


Redesign  highlights  color  above  the  fold 
on  Page  One  .  .  . 


“This  is  the  year  of  color,”  systems  integrator 
Greg  Pike  declared  as  he  described  the  Northwest 
Herald’s  forays  into  pagination,  OPI  and  ISDN. 


ad  categories.  The  Tribune  and  Sun-  immediate  improvements  in  color 
Times,  for  example,  not  only  sell  news-  quality,  executives  say. 
papers  throughout  McHenry  County,  For  instance,  this  summer  the  paper 
both  also  publish  thick  auto  traders.  installed  an  Autologic  system  with  OPI 
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Putting  CIELAB 
into  production 

by  Ken  Pond 


architecture  —  and  that  day  began  Gn 
outputting  color  for  the  very  big  local  1 
story  that  Motorola  had  chosen  is  r 
McHenry  County  for  a  cellular  tele-  left 
phone  assembly  plant  that  will  create  hej 
an  estimated  5,000  jobs. 

Editor  Sweetwood  says  he  knew  the  cer 
paper  had  turned  the  corner  on  color  ph: 
quality  a  couple  of  weeks  later  when 
the  paper  ran  an  above-the-fold,  front¬ 
page  photo  of  firefighters  battling  a 
house  fire.  In  the  picture,  flames  leap¬ 
ing  from  the  windows  were  deep  red  at 
their  base  with  brilliant  orange 
tongues  and  looked  hot  to  the  touch. 

It  was,  for  Sweetwood,  one  more  jus¬ 
tification  to  stay  an  early  adopter  of 
newspaper  technology. 

“We  need  every  strategic  tool  at  our 
disposal,”  he  said.  “I  look  at  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  and  the  Sun'Times  coming 
in  here  and  I  know,  whether  I  like  it  or 
not,  that  I  have  the  smallest  staff.  It’s  a 
fact.  Technology  adds  to  the  rest  of 
what  we  can  offer,  being  the  local  news 
experts,  actually  living  here. 

“This  gives  us  an  edge  —  especially 
a  deadline  edge.  It  gives  us  a  quality 
edge,  as  well,”  Sweetwood  added. 

The  first  big  step  in  the  Northwest 
Herald's  push  for  that  edge  was  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  pagination.  But  man¬ 
agers  faced  an  immediate  barrier:  the 
paper’s  aging  Atex  front-end  system,  a 
system  up  for  replacement  next  year.  In 
response,  they  introduced  Macintosh 
Quadra  700s  to  the  newsroom  and  cre¬ 
ated  a  bridge  to  link  the  front-end  sys¬ 
tems. 

“With  the  bridge  .  .  .  [we]  could  in¬ 
put  on  the  Atex  and  it  would  come  out 
as  small,  malleable  chunks  of  ASCII,” 

Sweetwood  said.  The  front-end  uses 
Managing  Editor  Ad  Layout  software 
and  QuarkXPress  for  output.  Training 
was  handled  both  through  Quark  and 
nearby  Northern  Illinois  University. 

Pagination  began  in  July  1994  with 
the  small  Neighbors  section  that  runs 
on  Saturdays,  and  by  this  spring,  every¬ 
thing  but  the  classified  ad  section  and 
the  shoppers  was  fully  paginated. 

“By  ‘fully  paginated,’  I  mean  adver¬ 
tising,  text  and  graphics,”  Sweetwood  key  demographi 
said.  “We  output  full-page  negatives.”  college  graduan 

“With  the  Autologics,  we  have  the  married  adults, 
ability  to  pump  PostScript  right  into  Belden  CMS  re 
the  OPI  imagesetter.  Just  pick  up  the  eluded  that  the  b 
film,  punch  it  and  burn  a  plate  and  creasingly  the  sii 
we’re  done,”  said  systems  integrator  its  market. 
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THE  TECHNICAL  sophistication  and 
cost  efficiency  of  color  electronic  pre¬ 
press  systems  —  from  scanners  to  im¬ 
agesetters  —  have  encouraged  a  lot  of 
newspapers  to  increase  their  use  of  col¬ 
or,  and  upgrade  quality. 

Although  an  abstract  knowledge  of 
color  theory  is  not  required  to  maxi¬ 
mize  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  color 
reproduction,  it  is  helpful  to  under¬ 
stand  process  fundamentals,  including 
the  CIELAB  color  space,  upon  which 
vendors  such  as  Linotype-Hell  have 
based  their  systems. 

Cl E  is  an  abbreviation  for  Commis¬ 
sion  Internationale  d’Eclairge,  which 
has  as  its  objective  the  creation  of 
binding  standards  for  unambiguous 
color  definition.  In  1976,  LAB  was 
added,  with  L  signifying  luminance, 
and  A  and  B  referring  to  coordinates 
for  color  information. 

The  CIELAB  color  space  describes 
the  color  spectrum  as  perceived  by  the 
human  eye.  Just  as  PostScript  allows 
page  description  independent  of  any 
particular  hardware,  CIELAB  allows 
color  data  to  be  exchanged  by  compat¬ 
ible  devices. 

Using  CIELAB  allows  the  three  ba¬ 
sic  characteristics  of  color  —  lumi¬ 
nance,  chrominance  and  hue  (LCH) 
—  to  be  changed  independently  of 
each  other. 

In  the  case  of  Linotype-Hell  systems, 
for  instance,  the  LCH  user  interface 
simplifies  the  setting  and  correcting  of 
color  values,  because  it  is  oriented  to 
human  perception,  which  does  not 
recognize  RGB  (red-green-blue)  color 
components,  or  their  corresponding 
CMYK  (cyan-magenta-yellow-black) 
values  for  printing,  but  rather  on  the 
in  a  basis  of  luminance,  chrominance  and 
ts  in  hue. 

per-  CIELAB  adoption,  therefore,  re- 
with  duces  the  need  for  highly-paid  color 
h  as  specialists,  whose  elite  province  was 
and  the  once  painstakingly  labor-intensive 
i994  discipline  of  color  production.  Because 
:on-  CIELAB  is  a  worldwide  standard,  color 
s  in-  communication  and  control  can  be 


|l  Rito  bring  county’s  dry  spell  to  end 


.  .  .  and  colorizes  a  permanent  ad  spot 
on  the  weather  page. 


(See  CIELAB  on  page  30C) 


Color  By 
The  Batch 


ISDN  helps  a  mid-sized  Illinois  daily 
move  the  big  files  needed  to  create  new  products 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  NORTHWEST  HERALD,  a 
32,000'circulation  daily  in  the  far 
Chicago  suburb  of  Crystal  Lake,  Ill.,  is 
an  unabashed  early  adopter  of  elec¬ 
tronic  delivery,  says  systems  integrator 
Greg  Pike. 

As  soon  as  the  Associated  Press’ 
AdSend  electronic  advertising  delivery 
service  was  available,  for  instance,  the 
paper  got  it.  And  Pike  says  he  is  wait¬ 
ing  impatiently  for  AP’s  ComicSend, 
which  will  deliver  comic  strips  and  syn¬ 
dicated  features  electronically. 

It’s  no  surprise,  then,  that  the  North' 
west  Herald  is  among  the  first  papers 
of  its  size  in  the  nation  to  add  ISDN  to 
its  color  technology  toolbox. 

“Right  from  the  start,  it  has  done 
what  we  intended  it  to  do:  move  big 
electronic  files  without  requiring  us  to 
jump  into  leased  lines  and  their  ex¬ 
penses,”  Pike  said. 

Pike,  and  other  managers  at  the  pa¬ 
per,  have  big  plans  for  ISDN.  They  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  taking  in  ads,  doing  multi¬ 
destination  file  transfers  and  possibly 
handling  content  for  a  planned  Inter¬ 
net  site. 

For  the  moment,  however,  ISDN  is 
solving  a  file  transfer  problem  that  had 
dogged  the  expansion  of  two  sister 
publications:  the  McHenry  County 
Business  Journal,  launched  in  1993, 
and  the  Kane  County  Business  Journal, 
launched  in  1994.  Like  the  Northwest 
Herald,  the  two  business  papers  are 
part  of  Shaw  Publications.  Editorial 
and  advertising  functions  are  handled 
at  remote  offices,  while  the  daily  in 
Crystal  Lake  handles  final  prepress  and 
press  work. 

Both  business  papers  are  tabloids 
with  full-color  editorial  and  advertising 
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positions  available  throughout. 

As  business  has  grown  —  the 
McHenry  County  paper  is  now  a 
twice-monthly  averaging  about  80 
pages,  while  the  Kane  County  journal 
runs  about  42  —  and  more  color  was 
added,  the  size  of  files  was  making  con¬ 
ventional  delivery  unwieldy. 


“Even  with  the  fastest  modem,  we 
were  not  getting  the  throughput  we 
needed,”  Pike  said.  “It  took  20  minutes 
for  even  a  small  ad  to  transfer.”  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  papers  relied  on  a  courier 


making  the  two-  or  three-mile  trip  to 
the  McHenry  County  office  —  and  the 
45-minute-to-an-hour  trip  to  the  Kane 
County  site. 

ISDN,  the  acronym  for  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network,  is  a  digital 
telecommunications  line  that  uses  ex¬ 
isting  copper  wires  to  move  large  data 


files  —  the  kind  containing  color 
graphics  —  at  very  rapid  speeds. 

On  a  recent  morning  at  the  McHen¬ 
ry  Business  Journal,  for  example,  Lori 
Volkmer,  advertising  design  and  pro¬ 
duction  director  for  both  business  jour¬ 
nals,  moved  ads  and  color  files  to  the 
Northwest  Herald  at  a  rate  of  just  un¬ 
der  1  megabyte  per  minute.  A  416-kilo- 
byte  file  —  which  would  have  taken 
about  20  minutes  by  modem  —  moved 
in  43  seconds. 

There  is  a  lot  of  traffic  between  the 
daily  and  the  business  journals.  Ads, 
photos  and  color  graphics  are  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  Northwest  Herald,  which 
scans  them  and  sends  them  back  for 
client  proofing  and  approval,  just  as 
completed  pages  are  sent  for  output 
and  printing. 

Before  ISDN,  couriers  swapped  disks 
between  the  sites  like  relay  racers. 

To  handle  this  traffic  electronically, 
the  Northwest  Herald  uses  iSDN  Man¬ 
ager  from  4-Sight  L.C.,  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa-based  joint  venture  be¬ 
tween  British  parent  4-Sight  (Interna- 
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among  the  first  papers  of  its  size  in  the  nation  to 
add  ISDN  to  its  color  technology  toolbox. 
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tional)  Ltd.  and  the  communications 
software  firm  CE  Software. 

Operating  on  a  Macintosh  platform, 
4'Sight’s  iSDN  Manager  is  a  communi¬ 
cations  program  that  has  come  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  British  market  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  it  eliminated  the  need  to  have 
identical  ISDN  boards  at  the  receiving 
and  sending  points.  Its  point-and-click 
operation  allows  the  business  journals 
to  send  large  volumes  —  typically 
batches  of  10  files  containing  two  to  12 
megabytes  apiece,  the  Northwest  Her' 
aid’s  Greg  Pike  says  —  by  simply  drag¬ 
ging  files  into  an  icon  interface  and 
clicking  on  a  destination  in  a  precon¬ 
figured  address  book.  4-Sight  transfers 
files  within  QuarkXPress  Xtensions  to 
be  outputted  from  the  Northwest  Her¬ 
ald’s  front-end  system. 

“We  brought  the  system  up  in  about 
four  hours,  both  ends,”  Pike  said.  “We 
plugged  it  in  and  we  were  sharing  files 
that  afternoon.”  He  said  the  paper  had 
no  problems  working  with  Ameritech 
in  the  ISDN  installation. 

Of  all  the  regional  Bell  operating 
companies,  Ameritech  “is  supposedly 
the  easiest  to  work  with.  And  that  was 
certainly  our  experience,”  Pike  said. 

The  fact  that  ISDN  was  so  readily 
available  to  Crystal  Lake  —  a  village 
in  bucolic,  but  fast-growing,  McHenry 
County,  about  40  miles  northwest  of 


Chicago  —  is  a  good  indication  of  how 
widespread  the  network  has  become  in 
the  United  States. 

Although  precise  figures  are  not 
readily  available,  the  consensus  among 
RBOCs  is  that  about  three-quarters  of 
the  nation’s  telephones  could  be 
hooked  into  ISDN  today  —  and  100% 
availability  is  anywhere  from  a  few 
months  to  a  few  years  away  (E&P, 
April  22, 1995,  p.  87). 

With  the  ISDN  installation  com¬ 
plete,  the  papers  have  not  thrown  out 
their  modems  and  other  backup  sys¬ 


tems  —  but  they  did  cancel  the  couri¬ 
er  service  virtually  the  same  day  iSDN 
Manager  came  online. 

Northwest  Herald  managers  regard 
iSDN  Manager  as  just  the  first  step. 
Pike  says  he  is  anxious  to  get  ISDN  to 
work  on  the  daily  newspaper  itself,  us¬ 
ing  it  for  internal  distribution  of  Acro¬ 
bat  files,  for  example. 

ISDN  may  also  have  a  role  in  cyber¬ 
space,  Pike  says.  “Depending  on  the  fi¬ 
nal  design  of  the  Internet  site,  we  may 
be  getting  content  from  multiple  out¬ 


side  sources,  such  as  the  business  jour¬ 
nals.  ISDN  may  be  an  option  then,” 
Pike  said. 

New  paint  software 

DS  DESIGN  OF  Cary,  N.C.,  has  re¬ 
leased  Version  2.0  of  its  Colorize  soft¬ 
ware  for  coloring  black-and-white  line 
art.  The  new  version  allows  users  to 
simulate  special  effects  —  including 
blends,  gradient  fills,  airbrushes  and  vi¬ 
gnettes  —  as  they  scan  color  images. 


Measuring  color: 
the  right  tool 
for  the  right  job 

by  Ian  T.  Pike 

EVERYONE  PERCEIVES  AND  inter¬ 
prets  color  differently.  Eye  fatigue,  age, 
and  other  physiological  factors  can  in¬ 
fluence  color  perception,  and  each  per¬ 
son  interprets  color  based  on  their 
unique  personal  references. 

It’s  therefore  difficult  to  objectively 
communicate  a  particular  color  to 
someone,  or  something,  without  a 
standard  way  of  expressing  it.  To  be 
useful,  colors  must  be  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  color  universe. 

Measurement  instruments  provide  a 
solution  to  this  color  communication 
problem  by  differentiating  colors  via 
numeric  values.  The  most  commonly 
used  instruments  are  spectrophotome¬ 
ters,  colorimeters  and  densitometers, 
all  of  which  measure  reflected  or  trans¬ 
mitted  light. 

A  spectrophotometer  measures  light 
at  many  points  on  the  visual  spectrum, 
resulting  in  a  curve. 

A  colorimeter  measures  light  much 
like  the  human  eye,  using  red,  green 
and  blue  receptors.  A  photoelectric  de¬ 
vice,  it  measures  reflectance  and  calcu¬ 
lates  and  displays  colorimetric  data  in 
as  CIELAB  and  CIELCH. 

A  densitometer  is  similar  to  a  col¬ 
orimeter,  except  that  its  responses  are 
designed  for  measuring  specific  materi¬ 
als  such  as  printing  inks  and  photo¬ 
graphic  dyes.  A  photoelectric  device,  it 
measures  either  transmitted  or  reflect¬ 
ed  light  to  calculate  and  display  densi¬ 
ty  values,  which  are  used  to  adjust  ex¬ 
posures  for  photographic  applications 
and  ink  levels  for  printing. 

For  users,  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  is  deciding  which  color 
measurement  device  is  appropriate  for 
their  part  of  the  production  process.  To 
get  the  most  accurate  color  data,  users 
need  the  instrument  best  suited  for  the 
specific  task. 

A  spectrophotometer,  although 
highly  accurate,  is  not  the  best  instru¬ 
ment  for  calibrating  a  color  monitor. 
This  is  because  the  nature  of  phosphors 
in  color  monitors  requires  different 


ISDN  is  solving  a  file  transfer  problem  that  had 
dogged  the  expansion  of  two  sister  publications: 
the  McHenry  County  Business  Journal,  launched 
in  1993,  and  the  Kane  County  Business  Journal, 
launched  in  1994. 
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Faster  Than 
Express  Color 

ISDN:  the  electronic  Fed  Ex  for  color  publishers? 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

SO  JUST  WHAT  is  ISDN  anyway? 

The  simple  answer  is:  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  is  a  digital 
line  that  uses  existing  copper  phone 
lines  provided  hy  the  local  telephone 
company  to  move  big  files  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  very  high  rates  of  speed.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  type  of  ISDN  —  there 
is  basic  rate  and  a  speedier  primary 
rate  —  data  moves  at  multiples  of  64 
kilobytes  per  second.  A  typical  ISDN 
network  installed  by  a  newspaper  will 
move  about  1  megabyte  per  minute.  By 
contrast,  modem  communications  over 
phone  lines  move  no  faster  than  14.4 
kilobytes. 

But  the  m.etaphors  for  ISDN’s  utility 
to  newspapers  are  even  more  straight¬ 
forward. 

“ISDN  is  not  about  replacing 
modems  and  WANs  and  LANs  [wide 
area  networks  and  local  area  net¬ 
works].  What  we’re  basically  talking 
about  is  replacing  Federal  Express,” 
said  Lyndon  Stickley,  vice  president  of 
sales  for  the  ISDN  software  vendor  4- 
Sight. 

“ISDN,”  the  British  technology  jour¬ 
nalist  Simon  Eccles  recently  wrote  in 
QuarkUser,  “is  a  distance-buster  for 
shifting  serious  amounts  of  informa¬ 
tion  anywhere  in  the  world,  in  min¬ 
utes.” 

“It’s  an  alternative  to  international 
couriers  and  the  Honda  Interface,”  he 
said,  referring  to  motorcycle  messen¬ 
gers. 

Newspapers,  by  and  large,  have  been 
forced  to  use  couriers  to  shuttle  disks 
back  and  forth  between  ad  agencies, 
commercial  photo  shops  or  remote 
proofing  and  production  sites  —  be¬ 
cause  many  color  files  are  simply  so 
big,  they  take  a  very  long  time  to 
transmit  over  modems.  In  addition. 


modems  increase  the  risk  of  losing  a 
transmission  because  the  lines  them¬ 
selves  can  be  “dirty.”  And  for  news¬ 
papers  —  which  increasingly  receive 
their  ads  electronically  and  from  a 
wide  number  of  sources  —  an  installed 
network  such  as  a  LAN  or  WAN  is 
simply  not  practicable. 

For  a  growing  number  of  U.S.  news¬ 
papers,  ISDN  is  the  solution  to  the 
transmission  problem. 

It  is  already  the  most  common  solu¬ 


tion  in  Britain,  analysts  say.  British 
Telecom,  the  United  Kingdom’s  Ma 
Bell,  says  it  has  installed  some  20,000 
ISDN  lines. 

Every  national  newspaper  in  Britain 
uses  ISDN  for  transmission  to  remote 
printing  locations  around  the  UK.  — 
or  for  much  more  distant  locations. 
Associated  Newspapers,  for  instance, 
uses  ISDN  to  produce  an  Australian 
version  of  its  flagship  Daily  Mail. 

A  key  hurdle  to  ISDN’s  growth  in 
Britain  was  eliminated  in  1991  when  4- 
Sight  (International)  Ltd.  introduced 
iSDN  Manager,  a  communications 
software  program  for  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters  that  eliminated  the  need  to 
have  identical  ISDN  boards  on  both 
ends  of  the  data  transmission.  4'Sight 
says  it  has  captured  about  90%  of  the 
publishing  market  with  iSDN  Manag¬ 
er. 

And  to  4'Sight  vice  president  of 
sales  Lyndon  Stickley,  the  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  market  right  now  is  simply  deja 
vu  U.K.  —  writ  large. 

“We’re  doing  700  new  installations  a 


month  worldwide.  We’re  just  about  to 
announce  our  one-thousandth  U.S. 
customer  and  we  are  shipping  just  over 
100  products  a  month,”  the  energetic 
Stickley  said  in  an  interview  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Scitex  Graphic  Arts  Users  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Anaheim,  Calif. 

The  key  to  4'Sight’s  growth,  Stickley 
says,  is  its  aggressive  pursuit  of  al¬ 
liances  with  other  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  companies. 

For  instance,  it  has  developed  pre¬ 


press  communications  software  for 
Linotype-Hell,  and  iSDN  Manager 
works  within  QuarkXPress  and 
Adobe’s  Acrobat. 

“What  we’re  saying  is  we  are  the 
PostScript  of  ISDN,”  Stickley  said.  “We 
don’t  make  the  device.  We  intend  to 
keep  dynamic  without  having  to  sell 
someone  a  Betamax  VCR.” 

just  as  in  Britain,  the  telephone  in¬ 
frastructure  in  the  United  States  favors 
the  rapid  development  of  ISDN.  The 
network  is  available  to  upward  of  75% 
of  the  nation’s  telephones,  regional 
Bell  operating  companies  estimate. 
That  includes  all  major  metropolitans 
and  a  surprising  number  of  smaller 
markets.  That  has  given  ISDN  a  big 
advantage  over  more  expensive  leased 
T1  lines  or  ATM  (asynchronous  trans¬ 
fer  mode),  which  has  become  some¬ 
thing  of  a  Holy  Grail  of  electronic  net¬ 
working  —  coveted  and  elusive. 

ATM  is  a  multiplexing  architecture 
that  uses  high  bandwidth  and  provides 
extraordinarily  rapid  transmission  of 
extraordinarily  huge  files. 


For  a  growing  number  of  U.S.  newspapers,  ISDN 
is  the  solution  to  the  transmission  problem. 
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Photojoumalists  have  to  be  prepared  for  everything. 

That’s  why  Fujifilm  offers  a  complete  line  of  transparency  and  color  negative  films  for  every  assignment. 

Super  G  Plus  is  the  new  generation  of  color  negative  film.  Available  in  ISO  100,  200,  400  and  800,  its 
advanced  emulsion  technology  delivers  saturated  color  and  crisp,  sharp  detail.  As  well  as  improved  storage  and 
performance  characteristics.  To  handle  the  wide  range  of  assignments  you  deal  with,  we  also  offer  a  wide  range 
of  transparency  films.  Fujichrome  Velvia  provides  color  saturation  and  ultrafine  grain  no 
other  ISO  50  reversal  film  can  match.  At  ISO  100,  you  can  choose  between  RDP,  for  its  well- 
known  color  accuracy  and  versatility.  Or  Provia,  which  delivers  enhanced  color,  superior  neutral  tones  and  good 
detail  even  in  shadows.  What’s  more,  Provia  also  comes  in  400  and  1600  ISO’s  for  ultra  high-speed  situations. 

All  Fujichrome  Professional  Films  display  excellent  push/pull  characteristics  that  can  be  developed  any¬ 
where  E-6  processing  is  available.  Lastly,  for  maximum  detail  and  processing  convenience.  Neopan  400  and  1600 
black  and  white  films  are  excellent  choices.  Of  course,  all  Fuji  films  are  compatible  with  scanning  technology  and 
come  in  convenient  20-roll  Pro  Packs. 
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For  more  information,  call  1-800-659-3854,  Ext.  34.  Or  for  Fujifilm  on  CompuServe*— >  GO  FUJI. 
Or  write.  Customer  Service  Department,  400  Commerce  Blvd.,  Carlstadt,  NJ  07072. 
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Fujifilm.  A  new  way  of  seeing  things. 
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Color  As 

Competitive  Weapon 

Suburban  papers  use  color  to  attack  Pittsburgh  market; 
Post-Gazette  is  building  skills  for  a  major  color  upgrade 


by  Qinny  Frizzi 

COLOR  IS  PLAYING  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  the  marketing  of 
three  dailies  in  Pittsburgh. 

While  the  papers  differ  in  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  print  color,  executives  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  (250,000  daily 
circulation,  450,000  Sunday),  the  Tri¬ 
bune-Review  (72,000  daily,  127,000 
Sunday)  and  the  North  Hills  News 
Record  (24,000  seven  days  a  week)  are 


readers’  eyes  to  photos,  stories  and 
ads,”  said  Kathy  Kozdemba,  publisher 
and  president  of  Gannett  Co.’s  News 
Record,  based  in  suburban  Warrendale. 
Gannett  also  publishes  the  Valley 
News  Dispatch,  a  seven-day  paper  for 
Tarentum,  Pa. 

Edward  H.  Harrell,  president  of  the 
Greensburg-based  Tribune-Review, 
and  Robert  B.  Higdon,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Post- 
Gazette,  agree. 


Installation  of  the  units,  one  on 
each  of  seven  existing  press  lines  that 
together  include  48  units  of  Hoe  Col- 
ormatic  and  Color  Convertible  letter- 
press  equipment,  is  scheduled  to  start 
in  January  1996. 

But  the  color  competition  has  al¬ 
ready  begun,  its  seeds  sown  when  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  closed  in  1993  during 
a  strike,  inviting  incursion  from  the 
suburbans.  The  News  Record  was  a 
twice  weekly  until  the  strike,  and  the 


using  color  more  and  are  enthusiastic  Accordingly,  in  an  effort  to  boost  its 
about  its  power  to  attract  advertisers  color  capacity,  the  Post-Gazette  has 
and  readers.  purchased  seven  five-color,  flexograph- 

“Without  question,  color  draws  the  ic  press  units  from  KBA-Motter  Inc.  of 


Frizzi  is  a  freelance  writer  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area. 


purchased  seven  five-color,  flexograph¬ 
ic  press  units  from  KBA-Motter  Inc.  of 
York,  Pa.,  as  part  of  a  $20  million  in¬ 
vestment  in  press  and  prepress  equip¬ 
ment,  but  mostly  the  former. 


Tribune-Review  had  no  Pittsburgh  edi¬ 
tion  until  the  strike. 

To  the  north,  the  News  Record  and 
Valley  News  Dispatch  print  in  Taren¬ 
tum  on  a  Goss  Metroliner  that  also 
runs  USA  Today. 

Southeast  of  the  city,  the  Tribune- 
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The  marketAeading  Post'Qazette  has 
the  ads,  above,  but  the  lack  of  press  ca^ 
pacity  limits  editorial  color  use,  below, 
and  letterpress  printing  is  inferior  to  off' 
set  and  flexography.  New  flexo  color 
units  are  expected  to  improve  both  situ¬ 
ations  next  year.  In  the  meantime,  the 
paper  is  working  to  improve  prepress 
color  production. 


Review  produces  color  on  a  Goss 
Metro-Offset  press. 


Selling  Color  Ads 

Marketing  color  to  advertisers  means 
selling  its  effectiveness  and  affordability 
while  constantly  working  to  improve 
print  quality,  executives  say. 

“The  key  to  effective  marketing  is 
knowing  your  advertising  needs  and 
marketing  goals,”  said  Kozdemba, 
adding  that  25%  of  the  advertising  the 
News  Record  runs  every  year  is  in  color. 

“The  smartest  advertisers  advertise 
with  regular  frequency.  They  know 
their  potential ....  The  market  comes 
to  know  the  product  through  regular 
advertising.” 

All  three  papers  have  found  car  deal¬ 
ers,  department  stores  and  real  estate 
companies  willing  to  advertise  in  color, 
many  of  them  often. 

“They  are  pretty  sophisticated  and 
know  the  importance  of  frequency  and 
position.  They  are  finding  that  color  — 
up  to  four-color  —  is  affordable  when 
used  frequently,”  said  Suzette  Cook,  the 
News  Record’s  director  of  marketing. 

The  advertising  staffs  of  all  three  pa¬ 
pers  take  pains  to  show  businesses  that 
color  ads  can  be  affordable  and  effective 
marketing  tools,  despite  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense.  Four-color  ads  can  cost  $500 
more  at  the  Tribune-Review,  $225  more 
at  the  News  Record,  and  an  undisclosed 
premium  at  the  Post-Gazette. 

“We  want  them  to  see  that  color  can 
make  great  ads,  whether  you’re  a  big 
business  or  a  mom-and-pop  business 
like  a  dry  cleaner,”  Cook  said.  “We  try 
to  work  with  businesses  that  advertise 
with  a  smaller  frequency  to  introduce 
elements  of  color  into  their  ads,  along 
with  enhanced  frequency  if  it  makes 
sense  and  makes  them  want  to  return 
(with  color  ads).” 

The  News  Record  offers  special  rates 
that  make  color  more  affordable  for 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses, 
and  its  color  ad  linage  rises  during 
fourth-quarter  holiday  shopping. 

The  Tribune 'Review  has  developed 
three  screen  color  charts  that  have 
helped  sales  reps  in  dealing  with  adver¬ 
tisers,  according  to  marketing  director 
Kraig  J.  Cawley.  He  said  the  charts  give 
new  advertisers  a  truer  representation 
of  what  their  ad  will  look  like  in  the  pa- 


With  adequate  press  capacity  and  offset 
quality,  the  smaller'circulation  News 
Record,  below,  and  Tribune-Review, 
above,  have  greater  flexibility  to 
use  color  for  news  coverage.  Offset 
printing  provides  sharper,  brighter 
color,  but  major  advertisers  lean 
toward  the  Post'Qazette's  broader 
market  coverage. 


per. 


The  Tribune-Review’s  Edward  Harrell 
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MAN  Roland  Inc.  Web  Press  Division  •US  Poheganut  Drive,  Groton,  CT 06340-3221  •  203  449-6400  FAX: 203  449-6690 
MAN  Roland  Inc.  Sheeetfed  Press  Division  •  800  East  Oak  Hill  Drive,  Westmont,  IL  605^  •  708-920-2000  FAX:  708-9202457 


Call  1  -800-533-9470  for  more 
information  on  the  unique 
5-color,  low  profile, 
FLEXOMAN  MLR 


tit 


mjk 


FLEXOMAN  MLP  is  equipped  with  self  prompting  touch  sensitive  screens  for  ease  of  operation. 

How  To  Pack  5-Color  Printing  Into 
A  Mono-Unit  Space 

Brilliant  colors,  easy  to  use,  cost  effective,  environmentally  ooctorbiao( 

sound  -  since  1984  when  MAN  Roland  installed  its  first 
FLEXOMAN,  flexo’s  distinct  benefits  have  earned  high  praise 
from  production  managers,  advertisers  and  readers  alike. 

Throughout  the  past  decade,  MAN  Roland  has  continued  to 
advance  its  successful  FLEXOMAN  presses  and  today  we 
proudly  introduce  the  5-color,  low  profile,  FLEXOMAN  MLR 

Due  to  its  unique  design,  the  new  FLEXOMAN  MLP  delivers 
4  over  1  capacity  yet  needs  only  70%  of  the  space  required 
by  traditional  5-color  towers.  Operators  easily  and  safely 
plate-up  from  a  single  level.  Self  prompting,  touch  sensitive 
control  screens  are  built  into  each  unit  so  operation  couldn’t 
be  easier. 

At  the  heat 

For  full  press  installations  or  added  color  capacity,  FLEXO-  system  wh 

MAN  MLP  is  the  most  cost  effective  solution  for  your  news¬ 
paper,  today. 


At  the  heart  of  the  FLEXOMAN  MLP  is  our  patented  chambered  inking 
system  which  continues  to  prove  its  superiority  across  North  America. 


f  MAN  1 
I  ROLAND  I 
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Suite  Judy 
Cyan  Eyes 

Rocker  Graham  Nash  is  an  unlikely  Scitex  user, 
an  art  printmaker  who's  no  fan  of  newspapers 


said  the  market’s  acceptance  of  color  is 
being  retarded  by  the  Post'Gazette's  in¬ 
ability  to  run  it. 

Yet,  Higdon  of  the  Post'Gazette  said 
he  is  satisfied  so  far  with  his  paper’s  en¬ 
try  into  color  with  the  growing  use  of 
spot  color  in  some  sections. 

“We’re  very  pleased  where  we  are,  al¬ 
though  there  are  some  frustrations.  We 
are  using  the  time  well  to  learn  about 
color,”  he  said.  “The  more  advertisers 
see  in  color,  the  more  they  want  it, 
which  helps  the  product  get  better.” 

Top  managers  at  all  three  papers 
agree  that  color  capacity  itself  is  not 
enough.  Color  must  be  consistently 
good  in  order  to  win  over  advertisers. 

“Readers  expect  colors  that  are  true 
and  in  register.  If  a  newspaper  can’t  do 
color  well,  it’s  not  wise  to  do  color  at 
all,”  cautioned  Kozdemba.  “We  do  the 
most  color  in  the  market  and  our  read¬ 
ers  will  not  tolerate  bad  color.  They 
expect  us  to  deliver  high  quality  daily.” 

It’s  Got  To  Be  Good 

Quality  color  involves  management 
keeping  production  staffs  abreast  of 
technology,  and  investing  in  staff  train¬ 
ing  and  new  equipment. 

According  to  Kozdemba,  the  27-year- 
old  Metroliner  that  prints  the  News 
Record  and  Valley  News  Dispatch  has 
been  upgraded  periodically  over  the 
years.  A  significant  improvement  ar¬ 
rived  in  1980,  when  Gannett  started  its 
rigorous  quality  control  process  for  the 
1982  launch  of  USA  Today. 

As  part  of  a  “conscious  effort”  on 
quality,  the  Tribune-Review's  Harrell 
said,  “We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time,  energy  and  money  on  technical 
training  for  our  prepress  and  press 
staffs.” 

The  paper  sent  production  and  ad 
staffers  to  training  sessions  at  the 
Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation  in 
Pittsburgh  and  provides  continuing 
training  on  the  changing  array  of  color 
software. 

There  are  other  reasons  to  be  in¬ 
formed  technically,  including  serving 
customers  who  work  in  a  host  of  differ¬ 
ent  hardware  and  software  environ¬ 
ments. 

“If  an  ad  comes  in,”  Harrell  said,  “we 
need  to  know  what  system  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  so  the  platemaking  process 

(See  Pittsburgh  on  page  28C) 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  of  Scitex  users, 
the  name  of  Graham  Nash  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  leap  to  mind. 

Yet,  the  two-time  Woodstock  per¬ 
former  —  who  is  the  Nash  in  the  leg¬ 
endary  group  Crosby, 

Stills,  Nash  &  Young 
—  actually  owns  four 
Scitex  machines,  and 
his  Nash  Editions,  a 
digital  printmaking 
studio  in  Manhattan 
Beach,  Calif.,  has 
quickly  built  an  envi¬ 
able  reputation  in  the 
fine  arts  world. 

Nash,  in  fact,  was 
the  hands-down  star  of 
the  recent  Scitex 
Graphic  Arts  Users  As¬ 
sociation  (SGAUA) 
annual  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles  —  attracting  a 
relatively  Woodstock¬ 
sized  gathering  to  a 
mid-morning  technolo¬ 
gy  committee  meeting. 

So  what  does  Nash 
think.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  wanted  to  know,  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of  newspaper  color  reproduc¬ 
tion? 

It  turns  out  Graham  Nash  doesn’t 
think  much  about  newspapers.  Period. 

“1  don’t  look  at  newspapers  at  all.  It’s 
all  old  news.  1  watch  CNN.  1  go  online. 
1  don’t  have  a  newspaper  delivered  to 
my  home  and  1  haven’t  for  years,”  Nash 
said  in  an  interview  on  the  exhibition 
floor.  However,  the  biggest  reason  for 
his  aversion  to  newspapers,  the  musi¬ 
cian  explained,  cannot  be  traced  to  ed¬ 
itorial  deadlines  or  color  reproduction 
that  does  not  approach  museum-quali¬ 
ty  standards. 


It’s  environmental. 

“I  get  very  resentful  that  when  all  I 
want  to  do  is  look  at  four  articles  I  am 
interested  in  —  and  they  hand  me  this 
tree,”  Nash  said,  shaking  a  fat,  imagi¬ 
nary  Los  Angeles  Times  in  his  hand. 

“I’m  not  interested  in  sports.  I’m  not 
interested  in  fashion. 
Newspapers  should 
customize  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  me.  That  would 
be  the  perfect  world. 
That  would  bring  me 
back,”  Nash  said. 

“And  that’s  where 
machines  like  these 
can  help,”  he  added, 
indicating  the  vendors 
exhibiting  at  SGAUA. 

Scitex  equipment, 
specifically  its  line  of 
Iris  proofers  and  print¬ 
ers,  has  certainly 
helped  Nash  turn  his 
avocations  of  photogra¬ 
phy  and  art  collection 
into  a  profitable  —  and 
aesthetically  rewarding 
—  business. 

As  Nash  described  it 
at  the  users  group 
meeting,  he  has  been  a  photographer 
since  childhood.  As  a  musician,  Nash 
says,  he  developed  the  habit  of  search¬ 
ing  galleries  as  a  healthy  alternative  to 
the  more  usual  recreational  activities 
of  a  rock  star  on  the  road. 

Nash  says  he  had  a  satori  of  sorts  in 
the  late  1980s  when  he  first  saw  a 
demonstration  of  an  Iris  proofer. 

“It  dawned  on  me  that  this  machine 
which  was  designed  for  proofing  could 
make  art,  museum-quality  art,”  Nash 
said. 

He  was  so  impressed  he  bought  one 


“I  get  very  resentful  that 
when  all  I  want  to  do  is  look 
at  four  articles  I  am  interest¬ 
ed  in  —  and  they  hand  me 
this  tree”  —  musician  turned 
printmaker  Qraham  Nash  dis¬ 
cussing  newspapers. 
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MMi  mir  aa  Bin  IK  Bsii 

New  Super  Coolscanf  Nikon  quality  scans  in  40  seconds. 


Now  you  can  get  2,700  dpi  color  scans 
from  full-frame  35inm  slides  and 
negatives  in  40  seconds*  with 

Super  Coolscan  LS-1000.  _ 

And  with  this  speed  you  get  ^  -  - 

the  exceptional  color  fidelity, 

superb  shadow  detail  and  - - 

razor  sharp  definition  you  > 

expect  from  Nikon.  -  1 

SCANNING  QUALITY 

This  next  generation  compact  slide  scanner  from  Nikon 
features  precision  autofocus  and  high-speed  12-bit  digital 
signal  processing  for  fast,  incredibly  accurate  single-pass 
scanning.  You  also  get  Nikon’s  award  winning  software  for 
Mac™  OS  and  Windows®. 

For  increased  productivity  and  extra  convenience, 
Nikon  offers  the  optional  SF-100  Auto  Slide  Feeder  for 
unattended  batch  archiving  of  up  to  50  slides  at  a  time. 


OPTICAL  QUALITY 
For  more  than  7 0  years,  Nikon’s 
-  incomparable  optics  have  set 

the  standard,  worldwide,  in 
photography,  instrumentation 
_  and  imaging.  And,  as  with  ail 

*  Nikon  scanners.  Super  Coolscan 

features  optics  by  Nikon. 

In  addition  to  unmatched  optical  quality. 
Super  Coolscan  delivers  the  precision,  reliability  and 
value  people  have  come  to  expect  from  Nikon.  We  also 
offer  a  comprehensive  technical  support  hotline  and 
Nikon  forums  on  popular  online  services. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  new  Nikon  Super 
Coolscan  or  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  authorized 
Nikon  Electronic  Imaging  dealer,  call  1-800-52  NIKON 
or  (516)  547-4355. 


IH’S  IHIK  QUUnY 


Scanned  on  Super  Coolscan. 


Nikon 

MUCnOMIC  IMJteiNO 


'Speeds  can  be  bister  or  slower  depending  upon  system  conf^ration. 


C1993  Nikon  Inc. 
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Color 

In  Coal  Town 

In  a  Pennsylvania  town  long  focused  on  black  coal, 
Uzal  Martz  likes  color  on  the  front  page, 
but  only  when  there’s  a  color  ad  on  the  back  page 


by  Robert  J,  Salgado 

THE  POTTSVILLE  REPUBLICAN 
manages  to  put  full-color  on  Page  One 
almost  every  day  of  the  week,  despite 
the  limitations  of  its  24'year-old,  sev¬ 
en-unit  offset  press  and  the 
dearth  of  national  advertisers 
interested  in  the  28,000-cir¬ 
culation  afternoon  daily  in 
the  once-prosperous  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal  town. 

Color  photos  are  always 
available,  either  from  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  or  the  Republi¬ 
can’s  own  photo  staff,  and  a 
fully  paginated  prepress  oper¬ 
ation  can  carry  them  to 
plates  in  a  moment’s  notice. 
However,  color  is  normally 
not  available  on  Page  One  — 
unless  an  advertiser  has 
bought  a  four-color  ad  on  the 
back  of  the  first  section  or 
the  newsroom  requested  a 
four-color  press  setup  a  day  in 
advance. 

The  Republican’s  publisher, 

Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  for  a 
year,  says  he  is  a  firm  believer 
in  color  on  the  news  pages  — 
but  he  also  has  to  deal  with 
the  realities  of  publishing  in  a 
hard-coal  town  whose  main  industry 
has  disappeared. 

Martz  has  been  ahead  of  the  curve 
in  a  business  that  has  changed  drasti¬ 
cally  in  the  last  25  years.  In  1969,  a 


Salgado  is  a  freelance  photographer  and 
writer  based  in  New  Hope,  Pa. 


year  after  joining  the  newspaper  found¬ 
ed  by  his  grandfather  in  1884,  con¬ 
struction  began  on  a  new  printing 
plant  to  house  a  six-unit  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite  press. 


rate  services  at  the  Republican,  said  the 
press  units  needed  to  print  color  on 
one  or  two  pages  could  require  an  ex¬ 
tra  press  run  to  print  a  second  section 
of  the  paper  in  advance.  Ed  Grieff, 
pressroom  foreman,  said  the  press,  now 
grown  to  seven  units,  can  print  up  to 
56  pages  without  color,  40  with  the 


color  positions. 

From  initial  efforts  at  photocompo¬ 
sition  to  accommodate  offset  printing, 
the  Republican  progressed  through  sev¬ 
eral  typesetting  and  page  layout  sys¬ 
tems  to  its  present  pagination  system 
from  Harris  Corp.,  which 
used  the  paper  as  a  test  site 
last  year. 

But  Martz  has  no  plan  to 
switch  to  morning  publica¬ 
tion,  as  many  former  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  have  done. 

“The  Northeast  has  a  lot 
of  p.m.  papers  ...  a  lot  of  re¬ 
tired  people  .  .  .  [and]  people 
are  satisfied  with  the  time  of 
delivery,”  he  said  in  a  recent 
interview  at  the  Republican. 
The  later  cycle  “gives  us  an 
edge”  on  the  morning  pa¬ 
pers,  he  said. 

James  C.  Kevlin,  editor  of 
the  Republican,  backed  up 
his  boss,  saying,  “A  lot  of 
f- stories  break  on  our  cycle, 
I  the  Olympics  in  Europe,  for 
I"  instance.”  He  said  the  pa- 
^per’s  late  morning  news 
l-deadline  also  allows  re¬ 
porters  to  get  reaction  to 
stories  for  the  morning  cycle 
and  to  work  on  local  angles 
to  state  and  national  stories. 
Unfortunately,  the  process 
color  ads  that  give  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  the  opportunity  to  run  Page  One 
color  don’t  always  coincide  with  break¬ 
ing  news  events.  For  example,  the 
Pottsville  Republican  ran  a  black  and 
white  version  of  the  picture  of  the 
spectacular  razing  of  the  bombed-out 
Oklahoma  City  federal  building  —  a 


James  McDonald,  director  of  corpo- 


Pottsville  Republican  president  and  publisher  Uzal  Martz, 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  at  the  Pennsylvania  paper’s  downtown  offices. 
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It’s  a  brand  new  day  ^'^4 

in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and 
seventy  thousand  copies  of  the 
Tribune  are  coming  off  our  Anilox- 
Colora  web  offset  press  per  hour ... 
ready  to  hit  the  streets  and  doorsteps  to 
dazzle  readers  with  a  beautiful  array  of  precise 
color  throughout  the  paper. 

Accurate,  proven  anilox  offset  inking  is  only 
part  of  the  story.  The  Anilox-Colora  is  less  complex 
to  operate  and  provides  faster  makeready.  A  first  in 
the  U.S.,  the  Anilox-Colora  helps  extend  editorial 
deadlines  and  provides  innovative  production 
solutions.  Quality  press  construction  according  to 
ISO  9(XX)  standards  ensures  world  class  printing, 
folding,  and  lifetime  endurance.  Modular  design, 
with  decentralized  drive  systems,  offers  indepen¬ 
dent  plating,  speeds  startup,  and  facilitates  simple 
press  expansions.  Finally,  Anilox-Colora’s  favorable 


price/  performance  ratio  is  sure 
to  enhance  your  bottom  line. 

Of  course,  our  proven,  proprietary 
anilox  keyless  inking  system  means  fast 
production  changes  and  lower  labor 
requirements. 

Yes,  it’s  a  new  day  in  South  Bend.  And 
other  papers  will  soon  be  seeing  the  light  all  over 
North  America. 

Seeing  is  believing,  so  call  us  today  for  your 
KBA  Anilox-Colora  Press  Kit!  With  real  samples.  Real, 
proven  detailed  information.  And  real  solutions 
for  your  newspaper. 


% 


Seeing  is  believing!” 


KBM-MOTTER.  CORF*. 

Web  Press  Division 

A  member  of  the  Koenig  &  Bauer-Aibert  Group 

P.  O.  Box  1562  •  York,  Pennsylvania  17405 
(717)755-1071  •  (717)  755-2327  FAX 


Can  a  desktop  computer 
really  ait  the  mustard? 


OK,  so  it’s  not  an  everyday  question.  Unless, 
of  course,  you’re  Rick  Capps  and  run  the  studio  for 
Leo  Burnett.  Then  you  adc  it  regularly.  And  choose 
your  PCs  carefully.  Because  not  only  are  scores  of 
art  directors  and  production  manners  breathing 
down  your  neck;  scores  of  competitors  are,  too. 

That’s  why  Rick  chooses  Power  MacintoshT 
He  knows  that  built-in  ColorSync*  technology 
makes  color  matching  quick.  Easy.  And  accurate. 
He  knows  that  accelerated  software  helps  Power 
Mac”  rival  the  power  of  a  Scitex  Blaze.  (At  about 
one-tenth  the  cost.)  And  he  knows  that  a  Power 
Mac  8100/110  runs  gr^hics  programs  up  to  92% 
faster  than  the  fastest  Pentium  PC  you  can  buy* 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  Power  Macintosh 
helps  keep  production  costs  down.  Productivity  up. 
The  jobs  rolling  through.  And  the  art  directors 
happy.  (Now,  that’s  some  thick  mustard,  indeed.) 


Rick  Capps 
Capps  Studio.  Ltd. 

Art  Studio  for  Leo  Burnett 
Chicago 

"The  Macintosh  has  definitely 
helped  us  grow,"  says  Rick 
when  asked  about  his  studio's 
expansion  from  9  to  115  people 
in  five  years.  "Of  course,  pro¬ 
ducing  ads  for  Burnett  clients 
such  as  McDonald's,  Nintendo. 
United  Airlines.  Philip  Morris. 
Oldsmobile  and  Reebok  hasn't 
exactly  hurt  us.  either." 


i 


“We  can  literally  take  a  concept 


on  a  napkin  and  go  all  the  way  to 


color-corrected  digital  files  arid 


proofs  out  the  door.  All  on  Power 


Macintosh.  All  in-houselThat  not 


only  saves  time  and  increases 


V.  i 


How  do  you  make  a  Big 
Mac  look  its  very  best?  Just 
use  a  Power  Mac.  With 
a  powerful  RISC-based 
PowerPC”  micropfocessor 
arxl  CotorSync  technology 
built  right  in,  Power  Macintosh  is  an  appetizing  alternative 
to  expensive,  high-end  color  systems. 


,S^onfuel.O^^ 


Power  Mac  isrft  just  fast.  Ifs  com¬ 
patible,  too.  With  DOS  and  Windows 
systema'  With  minis  and  mainframes. 
Even  with  peof^.  In  fact,  with  true 
videoconferencing  and  software  like 
Adobe”  Acrobat,  you  dorft  even 
have  to  leave  your  desk  to  collaborate  with  your  clients. 
Unless  they  spring  for  lunch,  of  course. 


Let  Power  Macintosh  drive  your  multimedia  efforts.  Capps 
Studb,  for  example,  used  Power  Macintosh  systems  to  create 
CD-ROM-based  dealer  advertising 
materials  for  the  new  Okfsnwbile 
Aurora.  What  else  is  possible?  Try 
ads  on  the  Internet.  Interactive 
kiosks.  On-line  catalogs.  And  more. 


productivity  it  also  gives  us  total 


control;  start  to  finish.  There’s 


i  Learn  how  Power  Macintosh 
can  cut  the  mustard  for  you. 
To  learn  more  about  Power  Mac 
solutions  or  to  see  independent 
y  research  showing  how  Power  Mac 
outperforms  Pentium  microprocessor- 
based  systems,  call  800-510-6023  for  info  by  fax. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  call  us  at  800-732-3131,  ext  725, 
to  receive  your  free  materials  by  mail. 


just  one  problem.  Deciding  if  the 


mustard  stain  is  part  of  the  con¬ 


cept.  Or  part  of  someone’s  lunch!’ 


PowerMacintosh: 
The  business  Macintosh; 
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day  before  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ran  Shenandoah  Herald,  which  is  being  interested  in  four-color  ads  about  the 
the  same  picture  in  color  on  the  front  printed  as  an  earlier  edition  of  the  Re-  time  the  Republican  installed  its  AP- 

page.  publican  with  zoned  news  and  ads.  Leaf  for  processing  color  wire  service 

The  Republican  could  have  run  the  The  new  prepress  system  has  also  photos,  according  to  Nyce. 
picture  in  process  color,  Kevlin  ex-  made  life  easier  for  the  advertising  de-  Boscov’s  color  ads  now  arrive  at  the 
plained,  but  color  was  not  available  partment.  Henry  Nyce,  director  of  ad-  Republican  as  full-page  negatives,  but 
that  day.  That  may  change,  though,  vertising,  said  that  before  the  new  sys-  the  newspaper  is  evaluating  whether  to 
Already,  Kevlin  said,  “We  have  a  com-  tern,  “Full-color  was  a  bear.”  Produc-  accept  digital  files  of  ads  transmitted 
mitment  to  doing  color  every  week-  tion  had  to  be  planned  a  week  in  electronically.  Another  retail  advertis- 
end.”  advance,  and  color  separations  cost  er.  Bon  Ton,  the  snack  food  company 

The  commitment  has  given  the  $100  each.  headquartered  in  York,  Pa.,  already  has 

newspaper’s  small  photo  staff  a  chance  Even  spot  color,  which  the  Republi'  sent  a  digital  file  over  AP’s  AdSend 
to  refine  the  skills  required  for  local  can  has  been  printing  for  10  or  15  system  to  the  newspaper’s  AP-Leaf- 
color  photos,  in  which  the  quality  of  years,  can  be  costly,  Nyce  said.  Three  desk. 

light  is  more  critical  to  reproduction,  years  ago,  he  explained,  one  of  the  de-  The  dim  prospects  of  added  revenue 
According  to  Jim  Leedy,  chief  photog-  partment’s  two  graphic  artists  spent  from  color  ads  have  not  dampened  the 
rapher,  “You’ve  got  to  use  flash.  You  much  of  his  time  laboriously  cutting  publisher’s  enthusiasm  for  color,  how- 
need  the  contrast.”  “rubies”  to  produce  color.  Now,  “The  ever.  Martz  said  color  has  enhanced 

Initially,  though,  the  same  technolo-  hassle  part  of  color  has  virtually  disap-  the  appeal  of  the  Republican’s  weekend 
gy  that  has  made  full-color  possible  on  peared,”  Nyce  said.  edition  on  Saturday  and  “differentiat- 

short  notice  has  done  something  else  Still,  he  admitted,  the  prospect  for  ed  us  from  other  newspapers.” 

Martz  considers  important:  It  has  en-  four-color  ads  is  limited,  especially  “You  give  a  good  person  the  right 
abled  the  paper  to  move  up  its  press  from  national  advertisers,  even  though  tool  and  they’ll  use  it,”  he  added, 
start  an  hour  —  to  11:15  a.m.,  from  the  paper  is  a  member  of  the  Gannett  But  the  Republican’s  move  into  color 

12:15  p.m.  —  without  affecting  con-  Co.’s  national  color  network,  because  prepress  systems  has  not  cost  all  that 

tent.  Pottsville  is  not  in  a  metropolitan  sta-  much,  according  to  Martz.  He  estimat- 

The  change  is  possible  because  the  tistical  area,  and  therefore,  of  little  in-  ed  the  paper  spent  $75,000  to 
prepress  system  can  process  editorial  terest  to  national  advertisers.  $100,000,  in  addition  to  $7,000  or 

input  faster,  said  James  McDonald,  The  paper’s  most  frequent  color  ad-  $8,000  for  AP’s  picture  desk. 

Martz’  second-in-command.  He  said  vertiser  didn’t  have  to  be  sold  on  four-  “We’ve  been  lucky  that  we’ve  used 
newspapers  have  to  be  in  honor  boxes  color  ads,  however.  A1  Boscov’s  depart-  technology  in  an  incremental  way,”  he 
downtown  by  noon  for  people  who  ment  stores,  including  one  in  added. 

want  to  read  all  about  it  during  lunch.  Pottsville,  are  all  within  a  three-hour  The  Republican’s  moves  occur  in  the 

Since  Martz  was  interviewed,  he  drive  from  Reading.  Boscov  became  context  of  competition  from  larger 


James  J.  McDonald,  plant  superintend 
dent  and  Martz’s  second  in  command, 

...  ■ 

has  to  get  newspapers  on  sale  doumtown 
by  lunchtime. 

Jim  Leedy,  chief  photographer,  explains  how  important  proper  lighting  is  for  color 
newspaper  photography. 
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In-house  expert 
learned  on  the  i( 


cities  nearby.  Pottsville  is  20  miles  from  Qennis  Melnick  Went  from  batch  paginating  sports  copy 

Reading,  40  from  Allentown,  50  from  ,  j  j-  .  r  li  i 

Harrisburg  and  100  from  Philadelphia.  the  Way  intO  fulUolor  pagination 

Its  downtown  has  been  taken  over  by 
lawyers  and  banks  as  retail  stores 

moved  out  to  the  malls  or  went  out  of  by  Robert  J .  ScilgCldo  A  Leafscan  35  negative  scant 

business.  was  purchased  to  work  with  th 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Republican  won  DENNIS  MELNICK,  THE  Pottsville  tronic  picture  desk  made  it  poss 
its  only  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1979  for  spe-  Republican’s  resident  color  expert,  the  newspaper  to  produce  its  o 
cial  local  reporting:  a  series  on  the  de-  knows  all  about  color  calibration  ta-  or  separations.  Since  the  pape 

liberate  liquidation  of  Pottsville’s  bles,  ink  densities,  dot  ^ _ 

largest  employer,  the  Blue  Coal  Co.  she  and  dot  gain,  but,  he  |||||||||HH^ 

said,  “We  still  rely  look' 
on  the  (comput' 
screen.  We  don’t  do 

an  eye  as  to 
what  it  should  look  like.” 

In  the 


GATE  to 


pressroom,  he 
added,  “They  look  at  it 
differently.” 

Melnick  and  pressroom 
foreman  Ed  Grieff  have 
gotten  together  to  work  ■Bj^^B 
out  their  differences  — 
with  the  help  of  densitO' 
meters  and  color  calibra' 
tion  tables  provided  by  PmjHBI 

Harris  Corp.,  whose  sys-  I - 

terns  are  the  core  of  the  “We  don’t  d 
newspaper’s  prepress  op-  eye  as  to  wh 
eration.  The  tables  are  for  Pottsville  R 

the  Republican’s  Goss  Ur-  _ 

banite  offset  press. 

Melnick  acquired  his  color  expertise 
on  the  job,  first  as  sports  editor  in  the 
early  days  of  pagination  at  the  after¬ 
noon  paper  and  then  as  the  technical 
expert  who  led  it  into  an  all-electronic 
prepress  operation. 

The  paper’s  move  toward  electronic 
an  illuminating  color-viewing  magnifier  page  makeup  began  in  1984  with 
that,  the  company  says,  solves  the  prob-  “ruled  and  text  pagination”  on  the 
lem  of  judging  yellow  colors.  Harris  8300  page  layout  system,  he  re- 

The  battery-powered  CV-10  10-pow-  called.  Pages  were  still  pasted  up  on 
er  viewer  helps  identify  slur,  doubling  boards,  to  which  graphics  were  added, 
and  flawed  ink  coverage  that  escape  de-  Although  the  newspaper  ran  some 
tection  under  room  light.  It  includes  four-color  pages  on  its  six-unit  Urban- 
two  light  source  magnifiers,  a  slip-on  ite  press,  which  has  been  printing  the 
blue  filter,  and  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  lens.  Republican  since  1971,  it  was  not  until 
A  complete  kit  costs  under  $100,  the  AP  Leafdesk  arrived  in  1991  that 
shipping  included.  color  became  a  regular  feature. 


THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  Technical 
Foundation  plans  to  open  its  new  print 
analysis  lab  in  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  13. 

The  lab  is  named  in  honor  of  Frank 
Preucil,  known  as  the  “father  of  densi¬ 
tometry”  for  his  pioneering  use  of  color 
reflection  densitometry  to  control  color 
printing. 

The  lab  will  be  a  center  for  research, 
workshops  and  print  analysis  services.  It 
will  house  state  of  the  art  scanning  den¬ 
sitometers,  colorimeters,  spectropho¬ 
tometers,  plate  measuring  instruments, 
microscopes,  and  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  for  print  analysis. 


o:  Robert  J.  Salgatki 


Improving 
Offset  Color 


It’s  about  controlling  variables  systemwide,  GATF  expert  says 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

FOR  ALL  THE  common  ground  be¬ 
tween  web  offset  newspaper  and 
sheetfed  commercial  printing,  color  re¬ 
production  in  newspapers  remains  “or¬ 
ders  of  magnitude”  more  difficult  than 
in  commercial  operations,  said  Antho¬ 
ny  Stanton  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Tech¬ 
nical  Foundation. 

Nevertheless,  Pittsburgh-based 
GATF’s  product  development  director, 
in  remarks  in  June  at  the  Nexpo  con¬ 
ference  in  Atlanta,  pointed  to  the  “re¬ 
markable”  success  of  newspaper  color 
printing,  given  the  physical  con¬ 
straints. 

For  starters,  four  important  photo¬ 
graphic  parameters  exceed  the  achiev¬ 
able  for  putting  color  on  newsprint,  a 
material  whose  stunted  tonal  range  is 
one-fiftieth  that  of  photographic  film. 
Furthermore,  photo  film  “has  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  color  gamut”  —  the 
universe  of  colors  reproducible  with 
dyes  or  inks  —  that  contains  colors 
unprintable  on  a  press.  A  third,  more 
obvious,  limitation  is  that  microscopic 
silver  halide  grains  give  film  substan¬ 
tially  more  detail  than  is  achievable  by 
superimposing  ink  dots  on  paper.  Last¬ 
ly,  unlike  photography,  the  color  print¬ 
ing  process  invites  misregister,  which 
degrades  both  color  and  detail. 

A  printer  can  never  “match”  a  pho¬ 
to,  said  Stanton,  but  can  only  hope  to 
produce  “a  reasonable  facsimile”  with¬ 
in  the  printing  process’s  available 
range. 

Adding  to  the  limitations  on  news¬ 
papers  are  the  substrate,  which  is  fi¬ 
brous  and  not  completely  white,  plus 
the  ghosting  and  set-off  that  preclude 
use  of  higher  ink  densities. 

Compounding  effects  of  these  physi¬ 
cal  constraints,  Stanton  added,  is  the 
short  preparation  time  newspapers 


have,  compared  with  commercial 
printers. 

Objectively,  the  print  customer  seeks 
a  consistent  color  appearance  free  of 
printing  defects,  while  subjectively 
seeking  the  best  possible  rendition  of 
the  original  art.  But,  Stanton  noted, 
every  scanner  operator  produces  differ¬ 
ent  results,  and  every  evaluator  choos¬ 
es  a  different  result  as  the  best.  In  a 
study,  Eastman  Kodak  found  that  even 
evaluators  do  not  necessarily  select  the 
most  accurate  result,  he  said. 


To  cope  with  variables  exercised  by 
operators  and  the  varying  expectations 
and  perceptions  of  advertisers,  Stan¬ 
ton  recommended  that  color  proofs  be 
generated  —  not  to  faithfully  reflect 
the  printed  product,  but  to  approxi¬ 
mate  it. 

Stanton  and  others  maintain  that 
consistent  color  quality  results  from  a 
systemic  approach  —  from  the  original 
photography,  including  film  quality,  all 
the  way  through  postpress  packaging 
and  handling.  In  the  reproduction 
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process,  he  likened  color  separation, 
the  stage  at  which  interpretation  takes 
place,  to  the  work  of  the  brain,  and  the 
printing  press  to  the  heart. 

But  because  interpretation  is  based 
partly  on  the  heart,  to  achieve  consis¬ 
tency,  systemwide  calibration  must  be 
made  from  the  press  backward.  A  man¬ 
ager  cannot  walk  into  a  pressroom  and 
demand  quality  “because  those  people 
can  only  print  what’s  on  your  press,” 
Stanton  said. 

He  recommended  a  four-step  se¬ 
quence  to  optimize  the  lithographic 
process.  First,  trouble-shooting  in¬ 
volves  performing  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance,  making  press  adjustments  and 
understanding  materials’  interactions. 
Stanton  rejected  the  notion  of  first 
“fingerprinting”  a  press  because,  he 
said,  press  characteristics  change  over 
time. 

Next,  a  study  should  be  carried  out 
to  establish  ink-density  targets  and 
levels  of  tolerance.  Once  the  press  is 
running  right,  process  characterization 


follows  —  the  so-called  fingerprinting. 
At  this  point,  calibrate  the  prepress 
systems  based  on  information  gained 
in  the  pressroom,  and  make  color  ad¬ 
justments  to  correspond  to  known 
characteristics  and  limitations. 

To  map  an  approach  from  start  to 
finish,  Stanton  suggested  drawing  a 


bcinnfwspfpffis 


controlled. 

As  part  of  a  system,  printing  alone 
offers  plenty  of  opportunities  for  vari¬ 
ability,  among  them  the  press  itself, 
inks,  paper,  blankets,  plates,  fountain 
solution,  the  press  crew  and  a  press¬ 
room’s  physical  environment,  where, 
Stanton  said,  the  atmosphere  can  af- 


“There  is  an  epidemic  of  overexposed  plates  in  the 
newspaper  industry.” 


block  diagram  showing  all  operations, 
from  capturing  an  image  on  film  to 
moving  the  printed  picture  through 
the  mailroom,  then  analyzing  the 
points  of  image  transfer. 

Whenever  an  image  is  moved,  “a 
gateway”  opens  for  variability  to  enter 
the  process,  and  while  variables  can 
never  be  eliminated,  they  need  to  be 
known  and,  to  the  extent  possible. 


feet  print  quality.  He  cited  the  pre¬ 
dictable  toning  season  in  St.  Louis. 

Another  workplace  characteristic 
may  be  even  more  important.  Quality, 
he  said,  can  only  result  when  there  is 
commitment  and  support  from  top 
managers,  who  should  create  an 
atmosphere  of  non-threatening 

(See  Quality  on  page  29C) 


Access  over  200,000  of  the  world’s  most  striking 
photos  and  infographics  ...75  sources  in  one  place. 
Join  the  world’s  most  dynamic  online  network  of 
journalism  professionals,  complete  with  text  sources, 
industiy  groups,  and  e-mail.  And  get  it  all  with  a 
single  phone  call  to  PressLink. 

PressLink  delivers  late-breaking  and  archive 
news  from  leading  news  services  like  AFP,  Knight- 
Ridder/fribune,  the  New  York  Times,  Reuters, 
and  Bettmann,  as  well  as  specialized  services  from 
Allsport,  Index  Stock,  NBA  Photos,  NFL  Photos, 
Magma  Agency,  and  many  more. 


PressLink  turns  your  personal  computer  into  a 
powerful  news  source.  Search  more  than  a  dozen 
databases  at  once.  Browse  all  the  ready-to-publish 
images.  Download  the  ones  you  want.  And,  best  of  all, 
pay  only  for  the  images  you  use! 

Put  the  world’s  best  journalists  to  work  for  you. 

Call  PressLink  at: 

1.800.717.7706 

internet:  info@presslink.com 
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A  Primer  In 
Open  Systems 
Color  Management 


The  basics  of  color  matching  across  prepress  devices:  how  color 
management  systems  and  new  international  standards 
can  accomplish  it  so  you  can  do  proofing  on  sreen 


by  Helene  Smith  adding,  “As  the  speed  goes  up,  the 

costs  go  down.” 

COLOR  MANAGEMENT,  LONG  Frank  Romano,  professor  of  graphic 
the  bane  of  publishing  professionals,  arts  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
may  be  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  stan-  nology,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  agreed,  saying 
dard  tool  in  open-systems  newspaper  that  at  newspapers,  “everything  has  to 
production. 

If  experts’  predictions  come  true, 
newspapers  will  possess  some  of  their 
strongest  ammunition  to  date  for  com¬ 
petitive  battles  being  fought  on  con¬ 
ventional  newsprint,  as  well  as  in  new 
media. 

Today,  a  lot  of  newspaper  people 
might  term  acceptable  color  quality 
somewhere  in  the  area  of  “reasonable.” 

Although  probably  not  as  scornful  as  it 
sounds,  the  assessment  reflects  real-life 
time  and  equipment  constraints  edi¬ 
tors  and  production  staff  face. 

Chris  Gulker,  former  San  Francisco 
Examiner  photo  editor  and  now  a 
manager  at  Apple  Computer,  said  of 
his  newspaper  experience;  “Good  col¬ 
or  was  good  enough  color.  When  we 
had  time,  we  waited  for  [a]  proof.”  Oth¬ 
erwise,  he  said,  for  a  news  photo,  staff 
would  just  “go  with  it.” 

Eventually,  Gulker  said,  the  paper’s 
“hacked-together”  color  calibration 
system  allowed  the  Examiner  to  incor¬ 
porate  color  for  less  than  it  cost  other 
papers.  With  less  time  spent  “re-tweak¬ 
ing”  images  and  waiting  for  proofs,  col¬ 
or  became  more  feasible,  Gulker  said. 


be  automated,  there’s  not  a  lot  of  room 
for  human  decision  making.  With  col¬ 
or,  you  have  to  merge  in  an  entirely 
new  file  and  workflow  structure.” 

As  newspapers  struggle  with  color 
issues,  Romano  says,  color  manage- 


Who  Suppues  Offset  Color  Ink? 


Other 

9% 


Smith,  a  freelance  writer  specializing  in 
publishing  systems,  operates  a  public 
relations  firm  in  Sound  Beach,  N.Y. 
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ment  will  become  increasingly  essen¬ 
tial:  “From  the  moment  1  scan  to  the 
moment  1  print,  1  have  to  know  that 
everything  1  want  is  in.” 

Traditional  turnkey  color  electronic 
prepress  systems  (CEPS)  provide  pro¬ 
prietary  color  management  without 


significant  user  intervention.  However, 
few  CEPS  are  installed  at  newspapers, 
since  the  use  of  color  at  newspapers  is 
relatively  new. 

Most  newspapers  require  color  man¬ 
agement  to  measure,  communicate  and 
control  color  across  platforms  and  the 
supposedly  “plug  and  play”  devices  that 
comprise  today’s  open  prepress  config¬ 
urations.  Another  factor  is  the  variety 
of  graphical  formats  coming  in  to 
newspaper  systems:  local  photos,  wire 
photos,  stock  and  advertising  photos, 
and  informational  graphics,  all  via  dif¬ 
ferent  delivery  methods,  including 
hard  copy,  e-mail,  video  and  satellite. 

Each  device  in  the  process  handles 
color  in  its  own  nonstandard,  unique 
way,  in  its  “native”  color  space.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  input  devices,  such  as  scanners, 
generally  handle  color  in  a  red-green- 
blue  (RGB)  color  space,  as  do  moni¬ 
tors.  Output  devices  utilize  cyan,  ma¬ 
genta,  yellow  and  black,  or  CMYK. 

Color  management  systems,  which 
seek  to  make  colors  in  reproduction 
look  the  same  at  any  point  in  the 
process,  work  by  performing  the  neces¬ 
sary  transformations  from  one  space  to 
another,  for  device-independent  color 
matching. 

Numerous  variables  can  complicate 
the  process.  For  instance,  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  “flavors”  of  RGB,  CMYK,  and 
other  color  spaces.  Imaging  devices  de¬ 
liver  and/or  display  color  not  only 
unique  to  their  make  and  model,  but  to 
the  individual  conditions  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

In  addition,  management  systems 
have  to  consider  differences  in  gamut, 
which  expresses  the  range  of  color 
combinations  possible  to  produce  on  a 


device.  Therefore,  since  RGB  has  a 
wider  gamut  than  does  CMYK,  the 
management  system  used  to  transform 
data  in  such  a  situation  must  find  the 
closest  match  to  RGB  data  for  CMYK 
output. 

The  technical  term  for  this  function 


is  “gamut  mapping,”  or  the  process  of 
aligning  color  spaces  between  devices. 
It  is  accomplished  with  algorithms  or 
lookup  tables. 

One  of  the  most  important  recent 
advances  in  color  management  is  the 
International  Color  Profile  Format,  as 
specified  by  the  International  Color 
Consortium  (ICC).  The  ICC’s  nine 
founding  and  17  regular  members  in¬ 
clude  publishing  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  suppliers  such  as  Adobe,  Apple, 
Canon,  Kodak,  Linotype-Hell,  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  Pantone,  Silicon  Graphics  and 
X-Rite. 

According  to  the  ICC,  the  intent  of 
the  color  profile  is  to  provide  a  cross¬ 


platform  format  that  can  transform 
color  data  created  on  any  device  to  an¬ 
other  device’s  native  color  space. 

The  first  operating  system-level  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  ICC  format  is  Ap¬ 
ple’s  ColorSync  2.0.  New  Windows  95 
users  can  utilize  a  version  of  Kodak’s 
ICC-compatible  Color  Management 
System  that  is  built  in  to  the  new  Mi¬ 
crosoft  operating  system,  as  Sun  So¬ 
laris-based  system  users  will  be  able  to 
do  at  the  end  of  the  year,  according  to 
SunSoft. 

Gulker  says  that  ColorSync  2.0  al¬ 
lows  editors  and  designers  to  preview 
an  image  as  it  would  look  at  output, 
virtually  eliminating  the  wait  for 
proofs,  one  of  the  biggest  stumbling 
blocks  to  incorporating  significant  use 
of  color  at  newspapers. 

“ICC  is  here.  It’s  an  alternative.  I 
don’t  think  it’s  a  total  answer.  What’s 
missing  is  a  real  systems  approach  that 
controls  everything,”  remarked  Ro¬ 
mano,  who  said  the  printing  press  por¬ 
tion  of  the  process  has  yet  to  be  re¬ 
solved  in  terms  of  color  management. 

“Right  now,  ICC  is  based  on  film 
output,”  Romano  says.  But  because  he 
estimates  that  60%  to  70%  of  news¬ 
papers  will  use  computers  to  drive 
platemakers,  skipping  the  film  step, 
Romano  says  the  ICC  will  have  to  ac¬ 
commodate  those  papers. 


There  is  printing 

And  there  is 
printing  newspapers. 

You  know  the  difference.  So  do  we.  That’s  why,  for  more  than 
85  years,  we’ve  been  the  source  of  pre-owned  newspaper  presses 
worldwide.  From  single  width  to  double  width,  the  machines  we 
buy  and  sell  handle  one  thing-newspapers.  For  the  complete  scoop. 


call  1-800-255-6746. 
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Gulker  says  that  ColorSync  2.0  allows  editors  and 
designers  to  preview  an  image  as  it  would  look  at 
output,  virtually  eliminating  the  wait  for  proofs. 
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Farming  Out 
Prepress  Color 


How  it’s  going  since  the  Houston  Chronicle  contracted 
with  American  Color  to  manage  color  prepress  production 


by  Don  Stowers  newspaper’s  clumsy  attempts  at  using 

color. 

ASK  A  CLOSE  observer  of  the  Hous-  Chronicle  employees  got  the  last 
ton  Chronicle  and  you’ll  get  near  unan-  laugh,  however,  when  Post  owner 
imous  agreement  that  color  pictures  in 
the  giant  Texas  daily  look  better  than 
ever. 

But  as  recently  as  six  months  ago, 
many  viewed  the  paper’s  color  repro¬ 
duction  as  a  bad  joke.  The  only  color 
of  consistently  high  quality  was  in  sec¬ 
tions  such  as  weekend  homes  that  were 
printed  on  heatset  offset  presses  at  the 
Chronicle”s  job  shop,  or  commercial 
printing  operation. 

Editors  and  engravers  at  the  rival 
Houston  Post,  which  began  liberally 
splashing  color  over  its  pages  more 
than  10  years  ago,  used  to  taunt  their 
crosstown  colleagues  over  the  larger 


William  Dean  Singleton  abruptly  shut 
the  paper  last  April  18.  Hearst  Corp., 
the  Chronicle’s  parent  company, 
bought  the  Post  building,  presses  and 
other  assets,  excluding  approximately 
1,900  employees  who  lost  their  jobs, 
for  $120  million. 

The  most  coveted  acquisitions  were 
three  modern  high-speed  offset  press¬ 
es,  which  could  outperform  any  of  the 
Chronicle’s  offset  presses  and  the  one 
ancient  letterpress  press  it  still  used  at 
least  once  a  week  to  print  the  classified 
section. 

The  Chronicle  eventually  hired  sev¬ 
eral  veteran  Post  press  operators  and 
supervisors  to  keep  the  presses  running 
smoothly. 

Chronicle  management  downplays 
the  role  of  the  presses  in  enhancing 
color  reproduction  and  credits  the  im- 


Houston  Chronicle 
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Former  Houston  Chronicle  staffers, 
below,  processing  newspaper  color  in  the 
Chronicle  Building  —  but  at  the  employ 
of  American  Color.  Observers  say  the 
quality  of  the  Chronicle’s  color  has 
improved  in  news  (above),  features  (left) 
and  advertising  (right). 
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provement  to  its  new  high-tech  suppli¬ 
er,  American  Color,  which  took  over 
the  color  prepress  operations  in  June 
under  a  five-year,  $27  million  facilities 
management  contract  that  included 
“transferring”  39  Chronicle  employees 
to  American  Color,  a  Phoenix-based 
division  of  Sullivan  Communications, 
headquartered  in  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

“We  began  considering  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  outsourcing  our  color  operation 
last  fall,”  said  Dale  Nissen,  director  of 
operations  and  technical  services  for 
the  Chronicle.  “American  Color  was  a 
natural  fit.  They  had  done  color  sepa¬ 
rations  for  us  for  years  when  our  work¬ 
load  was  especially  heavy. 

“To  re-tool  every  three  to  four  years 
to  keep  up  with  the  current  technolo¬ 
gy  is  very  expensive,”  said  Nissen. 
“Plus,  there  was  no  way  to  smooth  out 
the  peaks  and  valleys.” 

That’s  when  management  decided 
on  the  unusual  step  of  asking  Ameri¬ 
can  Color  to  staff  and  manage  its  pre¬ 
press  color  operation  on  site  at  the 
Chronicle  Building  in  downtown 
Houston  rather  than  simply  sending 
work  to  the  firm’s  suburban  location  15 
miles  to  the  north. 

When  yolume  is  heavy,  American 
Color  has  the  capability  to  transmit 
work  via  satellite  link  to  its  sister  facili¬ 
ties  in  California,  Arizona  and  Illinois. 
When  business  is  slow,  the  company  is 
free  to  accept  jobs  from  other  clients. 

“The  trick  is  to  balance  out  the 
workload,”  said  John  Harrington,  for¬ 
mer  Chronicle  color  preparation  man¬ 
ager  who  now  heads  up  the  in-house 
operation  for  American  Color.  “We 
have  the  latitude  and  the  capacity  to 
do  what  the  Chronicle  could  not.” 

Harrington  works  out  of  the  same 
office,  but  he  now  reports  to  Syd  Bee- 
ston,  Houston  operations  manager  for 
American  Color,  which  employs  74 
people  locally,  including  51  at  the 
Chronicle. 

“The  transition  has  been  remarkably 
easy,”  said  Harrington.  “You’d  hardly 
notice  a  change.  Basically,  everyone  is 
still  dealing  with  the  same  people  they 
dealt  with  before,  along  with  a  few  new 

Stowers,  capping  nearly  three  decades  in 
journalism,  toiled  the  last  five  years  at 
the  Houston  Post  writing  columns, 
editing  copy  and  reporting.  At  age  49 , 
he  is  considering  a  career  change . 
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faces.  We  meet  regularly  to  iron  out 
minor  problems  and  glitches.” 

At  present,  40%  to  50%  of  color  ads 
are  input  on  flatbed  scanners  and  sep¬ 
arations  prepared  on  computers.  Most 
of  the  old  Agfa  color  separation  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  replaced  with  Macintosh 
equipment  within  90  days,  says  Har¬ 
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In  a  prepared  statement  announcing 
the  contract  with  American  Color, 
Chronicle  vice  president  of  operations 
Jack  Stanley  said  the  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  multiple  benefits.  “American 
Color’s  experience  and  position  in 
their  industry  enables  us  to  leverage 
their  expertise  to  capture  on-demand 


“We  have  the  latitude  and  the  capacity  to  do  what 
the  Chronicle  could  not,”  said  American  Color’s 
John  Harrington. 


rington.  State-of-the-art  big  drum 
scanners  will  continue  to  be  used  on 
high-end  jobs  when  customers  demand 
exceptional  quality. 

All  editorial  color  separations  are 
done  in  that  department,  said  Dale 
Nissen.  “As  imaging  technology  has 
evolved,  more  work  has  moved  into  ed¬ 
itorial.  Communications  was  always 
our  biggest  problem  with  editorial,  so 
we  brought  in  someone  special  to  elim¬ 
inate  those  problems.  Patricia  Harring¬ 
ton,  John’s  wife,  came  to  us  as  part  of  a 
package  deal.  1  insisted  on  the  arrange¬ 
ment.” 

Patricia  Harrington  serves  as  manag¬ 
er  of  electronic  imaging  in  the  photog¬ 
raphy  department.  She  has  trained 
eight  photo  lab  technicians  on  Macin¬ 
toshes  and  estimates  that  her  group 
performs  about  2,000  color  separations 
a  month.  The  completed  files  are  sent 
to  American  Color  —  now  in  the  same 
building. 


production  capacity,  increase  produc¬ 
tivity  and  improve  color  quality.  In  the 
face  of  rising  newsprint  costs,  perhaps 
the  best  part  is  that  American  Color 
will  also  provide  us  a  significant  sav¬ 
ings.” 

Ray  Dittrich,  senior  vice  president 
of  sales  and  marketing  for  American 
Color,  says  the  Chronicle  is  the  first 
large  daily  in  its  client  portfolio,  al¬ 
though  the  company  provides  color 
services  to  several  large  circulation 
weeklies  and  to  many  magazines. 

“The  newspaper  market  is  a  large 
opportunity  for  us,”  he  said. 

Are  the  opportunities  as  good  for 
the  employees  caught  in  the  switch? 
Dale  Nissen  thinks  they  are.  Of  the  39 
workers  who  went  over  to  American 
Color  in  June,  38  remain. 

“The  loss  of  one  person  in  four 
months  is  not  a  bad  attrition  rate,”  he 

(See  Farming  Out  on  page  30) 
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Closing 

The  Color  Loop 


An  overview  of  products  for  controling  color  on  press 


by  Daniel  Smith 

DEFINING  CLOSED  LOOP  color 
control  is  no  easy  task,  because  the 
technology  is  changing  so  fast  in  terms 
of  hardware,  software  and  even  hu¬ 
man-based  solutions. 

The  significance  of  the  concept, 
however,  is  apparent  because  it  relates 
directly  to  the  time  and  effort  needed 
to  attain  acceptable  levels  of  print 
quality. 

For  the  sake  of  this  report,  let’s  as¬ 
sume  that  closed  loop  color  control  al¬ 
lows  you  to  manage,  digitally,  and  in¬ 
creasingly  from  the  front-end,  ink  ap¬ 
plication  on  a  press.  Therefore,  the 
“loop”  in  question  is  the  publishing 
process,  from  front  to  back.  And  while 
the  front-end  has  undergone  enormous 
transition  to  digital  technologies,  the 
back-end,  or  press  and  postpress  oper¬ 
ations,  have  remained  largely  a  manu¬ 
al,  or  analog  process  —  the  domain  of 
press  operators  consumed  with  match¬ 
ing  press  proofs,  reducing  defects  and 
trying  to  maintain  consistent  color. 

Today,  it’s  possible  —  via  a  variety  of 
press  controls,  communication  systems 
and,  yes,  skilled  press  operators  —  to 
maintain  accurate  color  through  the 
entire  process,  and  to  cut  costs  by 
shortening  makeready.  Ideally,  closed- 
loop  systems  reduce  both  pressroom  la¬ 
bor  and  newsprint  waste,  which  costs 
50%  more  than  it  did  a  year  ago. 

The  products  detailed  below  range 
from  conventional  ink  control  systems, 
such  as  plate  scanners,  to  interim, 
retrofittable  upgrades  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  print  quality,  to  the  most  ad- 

Smith  and  his  wife  Helene  are  freelancers 
specializing  in  graphic  arts  and  operate  a 
public  relations  firm  in  Sound  Beach, 
N.Y. 


vanced,  digital  measurement  method¬ 
ologies.  Whatever  the  technology, 
manufacturers  agree  that  the  tradition¬ 
al  craft  of  printing  remains  inextricably 
wedded  to  the  latest  computer-based 
tools  for  color  control. 

What  follows  is  a  synopsis  of  what’s 
out  there  to  help  fine  tune  press  con¬ 
trols  and  ensure  better  color  quality. 

TKS 

TKS  USA  Inc.,  the  Richardson, 
Texas-based  unit  of  the  Japanese  press 
maker,  offers  the  PerfecSet  system  for 
presetting  press  ink  keys  based  on 
scanned  plate  negatives.  The  TKS 
EL300  Scanner  calculates  the  per¬ 
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centage  of  ink  contained  on  the  page, 
by  column,  and  transmits  ink  values  to 
its  Newspaper  Production  Control  Sys¬ 
tem  via  Ethernet.  Besides  ink,  the  sys¬ 
tem  handles  such  functions  as  water 
levels  and  compensator  positions  and 
can  adjust  these  functions  “on  the  fly,” 
during  production,  the  company  says.  A 
new  component,  the  Electronic  Digital 
Ink  Pump,  can  be  controlled  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  press. 

KBA-Motter 

KBA-Motter  Corp.,  the  York,  Pa.- 
based  subsidiary  of  the  German  press 
manufacturer,  makes  several  systems  for 
web  offset  presses. 

The  KBA  Colortronic  desk  is  used 


for  remote  adjustment  of  ink  keys.  On 
Rapida  and  Compacta  commercial 
presses,  the  current  ink-profile  setting  is 
displayed  as  broad  light  emitting  diode 
(LED)  bands,  and  individual  ink  keys 
can  be  adjusted  rapidly  on  the  key¬ 


board.  With  the  appropriate  equipment, 
optimized  ink  settings  can  be  stored  or 
reused  for  repeat  orders.  The  company 
says  Colortronic  ink  ducts  provide 
100%  uniform  ink  application  and  can 
have  high  repetitive  accuracy. 

KBA’s  Scantronic  plate  scanner  for 
presetting  ink  controls,  up  to  50  ink 
keys,  calculates  ink  consumption  based 
on  stock  type  and  ink  density  and  has  a 
self-learning  feature  that  automatically 
computes  and  corrects  conversion 
curves  based  on  production  data  feed¬ 
back.  Data  exchange  with  a  controlling 
console  is  via  3.5-inch  disks,  or  directly 
via  Ethernet. 

The  KBA  Densitronic  has  an  X-Y 
control  mechanism  that  allows  chro¬ 
matic  values  to  be  measured  both  from 
printed  images  and  color  control  bars. 
Data  such  as  specified  density,  actual 
density,  density  discrepancy,  actual  ink- 
key  profile  and  recommended  changes 
in  ink-feed  are  displayed  in  1:1  ratio  for 
the  relevant  ink  zone.  Critical  measur¬ 
ing  points  appear  on  the  monitor  as 
scale  “maps”  of  the  printed  sheet,  and 
ink  bars  mark  areas  where  specified  tol- 
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erances  have  been  exceeded.  The  oper¬ 
ator  decides  whether  to  activate  the 
recommended  changes  by  pressing  the 
“acknowledge”  button,  to  make  correc¬ 
tions  manually  or  do  nothing. 

WPC 

WPC  Co.,  Lake  Barrington,  Ill.,  of¬ 
fers  the  MicroTrak  CCR  (color-to-col- 
or  register  control  system),  which  moni¬ 
tors  color  register  with  a  specially- 
adapted  video-viewing  system.  It  uses 
tiny  sets  of  microdot  targets  to  read 
with  40-power  magnification  for  precise 
results. 

X-Rite 

X-Rite  Inc.,  Urandville,  Mich.,  at  the 
Drupa  trade  show  in  Germany  earlier 
this  year,  introduced  the  ATS  Series  of 
Auto-Tracking  Spectrophotometers. 
Designed  to  control  non-process  ink 
color  jobs,  the  spectrophotometers  scan 
the  full  spectral  range. 

An  ATS  automatically  locates  and 
centers  on  color  bars  and  scans  without 
repositioning  for  automatic  press  con¬ 
trol  and  quality  assurance  reports.  Re¬ 
sulting  spectral  data  and  density  mea¬ 
surements,  as  well  as  detailed  press  sta¬ 
tus  information,  are  provided  by  ATS 
Series  Software. 

Heidelberg  Harris 

Heidelberg  Harris,  the  Dover,  N.H.- 
based  arm  of  the  German  manufactur¬ 
er,  provides  two  automatic  ink  correct¬ 
ing  products.  One,  the  CPC2-S,  utilizes 
spectrophotometry  to  measure  up  to 
eight  colors  in  one  run,  and  can  also  be 
used  as  a  simple  spectrophotometer  for 
formulating  inks. 

Perretta  Graphics 

Perretta  Graphics  Corp.,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.Y.,  manufactures  the  Dynacolor 
closed-loop  color  control  system  for 
web  presses.  Featuring  continuous  in¬ 
line  densitometric  scanning  of  both 
sides  of  the  web  for  automatic  ink  cor¬ 
rection  through  fountain  adjustments. 
Dynacolor  produces  consistency  at  a 
predetermined  target  density  for  each 
color. 

MAN-Roland 

MAN -Roland’s  Web  Press  Division, 
the  Groton,  Conn.-based  unit  of  the 
German  conglomerate,  offers  ink  con- 
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trol  and  adjustment  as  part  of  its 
PECOM  (Process  Electronic  Control 
Organization  and  Management)  sys¬ 
tem.  It  evaluates  densitometric  data  to 
determine  ink  requirements  over  page 
zones.  PECOM  utilizes  a  self-learning 
program  that  calculates  required  ink 
fountain  changes.  Adjustments  can  be 
made  automatically  when  the  operator 
is  satisfied  with  results. 

Komori 

Komori  America,  the  Rolling  Mead¬ 
ows,  Ill.,  unit  of  the  Japanese  firm,  uses 
an  online  video  system  as  part  of  its 
PQA  (Print  Quality  Assessment) 
system. 

Two  cameras,  placed  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  delivery  end  of  the  press,  read 
images  at  full  press  speed.  Captured 
data  include  checks  for  hickeys,  blem¬ 
ishes,  ink  toning  and  variance  in  regis¬ 
ter  and  color. 

With  a  double  delivery  system,  if  an 
inconsistency  is  found,  the  stream  is  di¬ 
verted  to  a  separate  pile.  The  operator 
is  alerted  to  where  the  error  is  by  audio 
and  visual  cues.  On  a  single  delivery 
system,  the  fault  is  tagged  when  it  starts 
and  when  it  is  corrected.  PQA  is  part  of 
a  press  control  system  that  includes  a 
quality  control  console  and  features  for 
density  control  and  monitoring. 


Desktop  scanners 
play  bigger  role 

DESKTOP  SCANNERS  ARE  chang¬ 
ing  the  landscape  of  graphic  arts  pro¬ 
duction  by  displacing  large  drum  scan¬ 
ners  and  moving  prepress  composition 
power  closer  to  designers  and  publish¬ 
ers,  according  to  A.E  Lewis  &  Co. 

The  New  York-based  publisher  of 
graphic  arts  information,  in  its  Blue 
Book  Marketing  Information  Reports, 
counts  over  6,800  graphic  arts  produc¬ 
ers  using  over  8,100  desktop  color  scan¬ 
ners  and  87,000  computers. 

“The  PC  and  Mac  brought  typeset¬ 
ting  to  the  masses,  said  editor  Brett 
Rutherford.  “Now  desktop  color  scan¬ 
ning,  with  entry  costs  sometimes  under 
$1,000,  puts  almost  any  PC  user  into 
the  color  market.  If  graphic  arts  compa¬ 
nies  are  racing  to  use  low-end  scanning 
technology,  corporate,  advertising  and 
publisher  PC  users  are  moving  faster  to 
make  the  scanner  standard  equipment 
for  the  PC.  This  puts  separated  color 
film  output  within  the  reach  of  anyone 
with  access  to  an  imagesetter.” 

The  directory  says  traditional  large 
scanners  will  remain  on  the  scene  for 
the  highest  quality  work,  for  gang  scan¬ 
ning  and  for  scanning  oversize  art. 
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Pittsburgh 

Continued  from  page  12C 
can  be  matched.” 

The  Tribune'Review  added  a  $5  mil¬ 
lion  tower  to  its  Goss  Metro-Offset 
press  so  it  could  print  four-color  section 
fronts  and  backs,  after  having  some  col¬ 
or  capability  for  about  15  years. 

“This  gives  us  flexibility  where  the 
colors  will  fall,”  said  Harrell,  noting  it  is 
not  quick  or  effective  to  drop  color  in 
just  a  few  units. 

While  the  Post-Gazette's  letterpress 
units  lack  practical  four-color  capacity, 
it  has  been  using  more  spot  color  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  in  Sunday  news  and  mag¬ 
azine  sections. 

“Our  printing  schedule  will  continue 
to  increase  the  use  of  color.  On  any  giv¬ 
en  week,  we  will  have  several  more 
times  the  color  than  the  week  before,” 
said  Higdon. 

He  cited  the  increase  of  color  adver¬ 
tising  by  Lazarus  department  stores,  a 
major  advertiser,  as  an  impetus  for  oth¬ 
ers  to  try  color. 

“Lazarus  has  been  satisfied,  which 
has  caused  other  advertisers  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  using  color.  The  more  they 
see  color,  the  more  they  want  it.” 

“It’s  a  nice  circle,”  said  Higdon,  and 
one  he  expects  to  widen  with  the  ar¬ 
rival  next  year  of  units  capable  of  four- 
color  work.  “We’ve  found  our  own  use 
of  color  and  that  of  advertisers  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  simultaneously.” 

With  new  units  placed  in  reconfig¬ 
ured  presses,  the  Post-Gazette  figures  to 
get  52  more  color  pages  a  week. 

Still,  speculating  about  color’s  rising 
demand  and  capacity,  Higdon  said,  “1 
believe  at  some  point  a  balance  will  be 
achieved.  If  we  run  out  of  capacity  be¬ 
fore  demand,  we  have  some  problems.” 


Views  On  News  Color 
When  it  comes  to  news,  the  North 
Hills  News  Record  and  Tribune -Review 
print  color  photos  and  graphics,  be¬ 
cause,  as  Kozdemba  explained,  “People 
live  and  see  in  color.  Our  papers  should 
reflect  what  they  see,  whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  and  that  usually  means  color  pho¬ 
tos.” 

Harrell  of  the  Tribune-Review  put  the 
matter  this  way:  “When  was  tbe  last 
time  you  saw  a  black-and-white  televi¬ 
sion?  Young  people’s  eyes  are  used  to 
what  they  see  on  television,  so  it’s  nat¬ 
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ural  to  run  color.” 

He  does,  however,  believe  editors 
should  consider  whether  color  will  turn 
people  off,  or  enhance  a  story.  He  cited 
the  example  of  a  wire  photo  of  a  bloodv 
scene  from  Bosnia  that  ran  in  black  and 
white  in  the  Post-Gazette. 

“Since  the  photo  was  so  bloody,  we 
could  not  use  it  in  color,”  the  Tribune- 
Review  executive  said.  It  would  have 
been  “startlingly  offensive”  in  color  but 
was  “not  as  grim”  in  black  and  white, 
Harrell  said. 

While  there’s  no  doubt  that  color 
photos  and  graphics  attract  attention, 
the  Post-Gazette’s  research  has  found 
that  readers  are  more  interested  in  sub¬ 
stance  than  form,  Higdon  said. 

“Yet  it  doesn’t  say  we  shouldn’t  have 
both,”  he  added. 

All  agree  that  color  will  remain  an 
important  tool  for  attracting  advertisers 
and  readers. 

“In  the  long  run,  this  helps  solidify 
your  market  position  by  setting  the 
standard  as  a  news  and  information 
source,”  said  the  News  Record’s 
Kozdemba. 

Nash 
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—  at  a  time  the  proofers  were  going  for 
about  $100,000. 

Together  with  R.  Mac  Holbert  — 
who  joined  CSN&Y  in  the  early  1970s 
as  a  concert  tour  manager  after  hitch¬ 
hiking  from  a  New  Mexico  commune 
following  an  argument  about  whether 
the  group  had  “sold  out”  —  Nash 
founded  Nash  Editions  and  set  to  work 
on  the  task  of  creating  fine  art  on  the 
Iris. 

The  studio  worked  on  exposure 
times  and  ink  stability  and  developed 
its  own  algorithm  for  a  gray  scale  for 
RGB  to  CMYK  conversion  for  black- 
and-white  original  art. 

“The  acceptance  of  the  Iris  printer 
in  the  art  world  has  been  slow,  it  has 
been  painful,  and  it  is  breaking  out,” 
Nash  said.  “The  tide  is  about  to 
change.” 

Nash  Editions  business  is  at  the 
point  that  it  could  run  all  its  machines 
24  hours  a  day  if  it  wanted,  the  artist 
said,  adding,  “We  have  printed  on  so 
many  substrates:  tin,  leather.  Mylar.” 

As  for  newspapers,  Nash  said,  the 


industry  should  be  experimenting  with 
other  substrates  itself,  such  as  hemp. 

“Why  not?  It  works.  I  know.  We’ve 
used  it,”  he  said.  “The  problem  is  that 
the  government  has  hemp  all  bollixed 
up  with  drugs.” 


NPES,  THE  RESTON,  Va.-based  asso¬ 
ciation  of  printing  and  publishing  sup¬ 
pliers,  is  distributing  what  it  says  is  the 
first  international  standard  color  test 
images  for  the  graphic  arts  on  CD- 
ROM. 

The  CD  carries  standard  color  image 
data  (SCID)  for  prepress  digital  data 
exchange.  It  is  available  for  $100  for 
members,  $125  for  nonmembers. 

“It’s  a  standard  set  of  images  that  can 
be  used  to  test  a  print  run,  or  character¬ 
istics  of  a  print  run,”  said  NPES  spokes¬ 
woman  Mary  Abbott. 

The  standard  was  developed  by  the 
graphic  arts  committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization  for  Standardiza¬ 
tion,  known  as  ISO,  and  includes  digi¬ 
tal  CMYK  images  recorded  in  TIFF 
files. 

There  are  eight  natural  images,  al¬ 
lowing  subjective  evaluation,  and  10 
test  objects,  for  measurement  and  ana¬ 
lytical  comparison. 

“The  standard  will  provide  a  com¬ 
mon  file  format  that  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  manufacturers  will  use  to  develop 
interfaces  for  new  and  existing  systems, 
enabling  users  to  read  and  to  translate 
information  from  the  common  file  for¬ 
mat,”  said  Jim  Tubay,  print  quality  man¬ 
ager  at  TV  Guide. 

“This  standard  will  allow  advertisers, 
ad  agencies,  prepress  suppliers,  publish¬ 
ers  and  printers  to  prepare,  process  and 
print  advertisements  more  accurately 
and  consistently  than  they  ever  have 
before  and  without  the  extended  dia¬ 
logue,  hassle,  and  problems  of  the  past,” 
he  said. 

Images  on  the  CD  were  included  in  a 
printing  form  used  to  test  SWOP  (spec¬ 
ifications  for  web  offset  publications) 
standards  at  the  Drupa  printing  trade 
show  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  earlier 
this  year. 


Standard  color  test 
images  now  available 
on  CD-ROM 
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Quality 

Continued  from  page  2 1C 
communication. 

“Management  with  a  club,”  said 
Stanton,  will  never  foster  the  kind  of 
“cooperative  communications”  needed 
to  attain  quality,  but  instead  leads  to 
fingerpointing,  blame-shifting,  and  a 
search  for  culprits,  when  the  questions 
should  focus  on  what  went  wrong  and 
how  to  get  it  right. 

Singling  out  platemaking  as  an  area 
where  materials  respond  to  human  be¬ 
havior  in  ways  that  affect  quality,  Stan¬ 
ton  declared,  “There  is  an  epidemic  of 
overexposed  plates  in  the  newspaper 
industry.” 

To  avoid  having  to  remake  worn 
plates,  he  said,  platemakers  learn  that 
a  harder,  longer-lasting  image  will  re¬ 
sult  if  they  “bump  up  the  exposure  a 
little  bit.”  Once  a  plate  is  in  the  press¬ 
room,  however,  “you  can’t  tell  that  it’s 
overexposed,”  he  said,  unless  a  scale  is 
used  to  verify  that  plate  exposures  are 
hitting  the  manufacturer’s  target.  Stan¬ 
ton  recommended  putting  a  plate-con¬ 
trol  wedge  on  every  plate  moving 
through  production. 

He  maintained  that  plates  will  last 
longer  if  treated  by  post-exposure 
hardening  and  plate  baking.  He  also 
noted  that  premature  plate  wear  often 
stems  from  press  problems,  which  are 
then  blamed  on  the  plates  or 
platemakers.  Similarly,  inks  with  pig¬ 
ments  that  are  too  coarse  will  abrade 
plates  faster. 

“The  guy  that  buys  the  cheap  inks 
ends  up  paying  for  them  three  times, 
and  it’s  almost  always  a  management 
decision,”  said  Stanton. 

Eliminating  variables  extends  to  the 
viewing  conditions  under  which  em¬ 
ployees  assess  newspaper  print  quality. 
Lighting  must  be  consistent  to  obtain 
consistent  results,  said  Stanton. 

Information  available  from  GATE 
and  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  can  help  printers  create  view¬ 
ing  conditions  conforming  to  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Standards  Institute 
(ANSI)  standards,  which  Stanton  said 
means  more  than  simply  buying  the 
5000°  K  lamp  often  relied  upon.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  color  temperature,  the 
standard  covers  the  angle  of  illumina¬ 
tion  and  conditions  such  as  the  color 
and  reflectivity  of  surrounding  surfaces. 


Where  video  display  is  critical,  the 
product  development  director  also 
urged  production  managers  to  look 
into  ANSI’s  standard  viewing  condi¬ 
tions  for  monitors.  Whether  on  paper 
or  on  screen,  the  pressroom  needs 
standard  viewing  conditions  just  as 
much  as  the  color  lab  or  prepress  areas, 
Stanton  stressed. 

Stickers  that  show  stripes  when 
viewed  under  nonstandard  conditions 
also  serve  as  a  warning  that  standard- 
color-temperature  bulbs  need  replace¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  affixing  them  to 
every  commercial  job  a  shop  runs, 
newspapers  may  also  want  to  use  them 


for  their  most  important  or  most  de¬ 
manding  advertisers.  “If  you  see 
stripes,”  said  Stanton,  “don’t  make  a 
color  judgment.” 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of 
proofing  in  color  reproduction,  Stan¬ 
ton  said  some  type  of  scale  or  target 
should  be  on  every  proof  as  a  way  of 
knowing  when  a  change  needs  to  be 
made.  He  does  not  recommend,  how¬ 
ever,  overlay  proofs,  which  he  said  nev¬ 
er  sufficiently  resemble  printed  matter. 

After  briefly  reviewing  GATF’s  test 
forms  and  kits  for  use  with  newspaper 
films  and  plates,  Stanton  described  the 
new  digital  test  form  and  said  it  will 
become  “essential  as  you  move  to  com- 
puter-to-plate”  output. 

The  digital  test  form  uses  the  same 
comparative  method  as  before,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  a  reference  film,  it  supplies  ref¬ 
erence  TIFF  files  for  comparison  pur¬ 
poses  after  changes  are  made  in  Adobe 
Photoshop. 

The  new  product  includes:  an  iden¬ 
tified  imaging  resolution  target  for 
testing  a  faster  image  processor;  star 
targets  to  find  directional  bias  in  an 
imaging  system;  tone  scales,  including 
color  overprints,  for  which  any  screen 
ruling  and  dot  shape  can  be  used;  gray 
balance  chart,  with  different  quarter- 
tone  and  midtone  dot  settings  for  bet¬ 
ter  coordination  with  scanner  setters 


and  to  achieve  correct  three-color  gray. 

With  gray  balance  established,  on¬ 
screen  correction  can  be  made  for  the 
“ink  hue  and  paper  deficiencies”  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each  site  —  instructing  the 
scanner  for  proper  interpretation  and 
compensation. 

An  IT8.7  standard  color  field  target 
permits  characterization  of  four-color 
processes  and  conversions  between  ad¬ 
ditive  (RGB)  and  subtractive  (CMYK) 
colors,  and  provides  a  representation 
of  tertiary  colors. 

The  ink  coverage  target  shows  the 
amount  of  CMYK  overprint  permitted 
anywhere,  depending  on  physical  and 


optical  properties  of  the  ink  and  paper. 

A  reflection  densitometer  can  be 
used  to  find  the  lowest  satisfactory 
maximum  density  —  a  point  below 
which  the  density  falls  off  steeply. 
While  this  measurement  allows  deter¬ 
mination  of  percentages  of  cyan,  ma¬ 
genta  and  yellow  required  to  obtain  a 
good  black,  Stanton  said  the  main  rea¬ 
son  to  pay  attention  to  the  reading  is 
to  be  able  to  produce  the  desired  colors 
from  two-color  overprints. 

Stanton  urged  newspapers  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  copy  of  the  Specification  for 
Nonheatset  Advertising  Printing  (the 
SNAP  standard). 

He  also  noted  that  the  new  test  form 
contains  a  scannable  press  control  bar 
for  the  growing  number  of  scanning 
densitometers  in  use  and  the  need  to 
measure  every  ink  key  zone. 

The  production  gray  bar,  according 
to  Stanton,  is  still  the  most  popular 
production  check.  A  gray  bar  run 
within  a  job  allows  operators  to  get 
readings  up  to  the  ideal  numbers  read 
with  a  densitometer  from  a  supplied 
gray  bar.  Short  of  running  a  color  bar, 
Stanton  said,  it  is  the  best  single  check 
for  color  printing. 

The  digital  test  form’s  second  page  is 
an  ink  gamut  chart  showing  the  range 
of  reproducible  colors  from  which  an 
advertiser  can  select. 


“The  guy  that  buys  the  cheap  inks  ends  up  paying 
for  them  three  times,  and  it^s  almost  always  a  man¬ 
agement  decision,”  said  Stanton. 
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System  senses 
color  on 
the  press 

GRAPHICS  MICROSYSTEMS  INC., 
of  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  has  announced  an 
on-web  color  measurement  system,  Col- 
orQuick,  planned  to  be  introduced  at 
the  Graph  Expo  trade  show  in  Chicago 
in  October. 

At  the  same  time,  the  company  will 
demonstrate  its  Microcolor  automated 
ink  key  control. 

ColorQuick  uses  a  color  bar  and 
high-speed  pattern  recognition  to  lo¬ 
cate  measurement  targets  to  verify  loca¬ 
tions  before  accepting  the  measure¬ 
ments.  It  operates  at  web  speeds  up  to 
3,000  feet  a  minute  and  on  webs  up  to 
40  inches  wide. 

The  company  says  the  system  com¬ 
pletes  a  four-color  solid  scan  within  150 
signatures. 

Reports,  showing  either  bar  graphs  or 
numerical  variations,  are  made  on  pa¬ 
per  or  on  a  terminal  and  include  densi¬ 
ty,  mid-tone,  dot  gain  and  contrast. 

On  selected  presses,  ColorQuick  can 
act  in  a  closed-loop  press  control  sys¬ 
tem  with  GMI’s  Microcolor  digital  re¬ 
mote  ink  control,  which  is  installed  on 
1,400  presses  worldwide. 

CIELAB 
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learned  in  days  thanks  to  what-you- 
see-is-what-you-get  (WYSIWYG)  dis¬ 
plays. 

Because  newspapers  are  still  over¬ 
whelmingly  outputting  color  in  CMYK 
form,  corrections  made  in  CIELAB 
must  be  transferred  to  CMYK. 

The  ability  to  make  such  transfers 
(as  well  as  converting  CIELAB  to 
RGB,  or  Kodak’s  YCC  for  photo  CDs) 
is  a  major  asset. 

It  is  one  reason  Linotype-Hell  has 
developed  systems  around  CIELAB, 
and  other  system  vendors  have  adopt¬ 
ed  it,  among  them  Apple  Computer  for 
its  ColorSync  2.0.  color  management 
system. 


Pond  manages  publishing  industry 
business  for  Linotype-Hell  Co. , 
Hauppague,  N.Y. 
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Farming  Out 
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said,  adding  that  the  benefits  package 
with  their  new  employer  is  “equal  or 
better”  than  the  Chronicle  offered. 

Asked  about  the  loss  of  seniority 
and  other  benefits,  such  as  accrued  va¬ 
cation  time,  Nissen  commented, 
“What  does  seniority  mean,  anyway? 
Vacation  time  is  the  only  loss.  It 
doesn’t  mean  job  security.  We  try  to 
look  at  seniority,  but  we  operate  a 
nonunion  shop,  and  around  here,  per¬ 
formance  is  more  important  than 
tenure.” 

To  emphasize  the  nonunion  point, 
Nissen  proudly  displayed  a  framed  doc¬ 
ument  showing  the  names  of  the 
Chronicle’s  seven  former  unions  and 
the  dates  each  was  decertified.  The 
pressmen’s  union  was  the  last  to  go,  on 
Dec.  13,  1991. 

It  has  become  commonplace  for 
newspapers  and  other  businesses  to 
contract  out  for  security  and  janitorial 
help.  Such  departments  as  accounting 
and  even  human  resources  are  often 
staffed  in  part  by  temporary  or  con¬ 
tract  personnel.  Newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  have  long  relied  on  syndicates, 
wire  services  and  freelancers  to  aug¬ 
ment  news  and  features  produced  by 
staff.  Temporary  and  contract  workers 
far  outnumber  salaried  employees  in 
telemarketing  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments. 

While  the  Chronicle’s  contract  with 
American  Color  may  seem  shocking  at 
first  blush,  it  is  merely  another  step  in 
a  nationwide  trend  to  pare  overhead  by 
reducing  payroll,  employee  benefits 
and  capital  expenditures. 

If  the  result  is  an  improved  product, 
so  much  the  better. 

SND  captures 
record  crowd 
in  Barcelona 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  Newspaper  Design, 
at  its  first  convention  outside  North 
America,  netted  the  highest  attendance 
in  the  group’s  history. 

The  Congreso  Mondial,  or  world 
congress,  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  attracted 
paid  attendance  of  752,  well  over  the 
previous  record  of  620  set  in  San  Fran¬ 


cisco  in  1990. 

The  gathering  set  another  record:  37 
nations  represented,  from  as  far  afield  as 
Australia,  Thailand  and  United  Arab 
Emirates,  compared  with  the  previous 
peak  of  23  nations  whose  citizens  at¬ 
tended  the  workshop  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  last  year. 

SND  executive  director  Ray 
Chattman  said  the  gathering’s  success 
affirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  to 
hold  a  convention  overseas  —  despite 
internal  criticism. 

The  organization  is  based  in  Reston, 
Va.,  and  has  over  2,500  members 

Recycling  extends 
to  color  ink  waste 

MOBILE  RECLAMATION  System 
based  in  West  Sacramento,  Calif.,  has 
expanded  its  services  to  include  color 
inks  and  solvents. 

The  process,  similar  to  that  used  to 
reclaim  black  inks  and  solvents,  sepa¬ 
rates  contaminants  out,  leaving  color 
ink  clean  enough  to  be  used  directly  on 
press  or  to  be  combined  with  fresh  ink, 
the  company  says. 

The  color  reclamation  unit  also 
processes  waste  solvents  and  blanket 
wash  by  extracting  sludge,  ink  and  dirt. 

Measuring 
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properties  than  those  found  in  an 
abridged  spectrophotometer,  which 
does  not  look  at  every  wavelength  of 
light.  A  colorimeter  is  a  better  tool  for 
this  job. 

Another  example  relates  to  graphic 
arts  and  photographic  films:  The  ANSI 
and  ISO  standards  for  transmission 
densitometry  specifically  require  a  con¬ 
trolled  and  consistent  light  source.  The 
correct  instrument  for  this  use  is  a 
transmission  densitometer. 


Pike  is  X'Rite  Inc.’s  product  manager, 
graphic  arts  and  digital  imaging.  This 
article  is  based  on  the  company’s  booklet 
“A  Guide  to  Understanding  Color 
Communication.”  For  a  complete 
version  or  for  other  information  on 
color,  write  the  firm  at  3100  44th  St. , 
51W,  Grandville,  Mich.  48418  or  fax 
616-534-8960. 
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Has  E&P 
.Turned  Into  A  s 
Tech/Production 


^*ris  a(f  Hith 


First  Gannett - 
then  the  world 


Nobody  covers  newspaper  tech  news  as  well  as  E&P.  In  fact,  looking  at  the  volume  of 
tech  news  coverage,  you  might  think  tech/production  is  our  main  focus.  But  we 
haven’t  changed.  We’re  doing  what  we’ve  always  done:  reporting  the  news  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

_ The  articles  shown  on  this  page  are  just  a  part  of  the  24+  pages  devoted  to 

tech/production  news  during  August. 

E&P  isn’t  just  a  tech  news  publication,  but  tech  news  is  an  important  part  of 
W  AfewvT  t  ^ weekly  newsmagazine  -  because  it’s  important  to  you. 


Newspaper  Tech  News 
Every  Week! 


Did  you  miss  these  August  articles? 

Start  your  own  subscription  —  delivered  to  your  home  or  office  —  today!  Mail  the  convenient  subscription  reply  card  bound 
in  this  issue  or:  Call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675-4380;  FAX:  (212)  929-1259  visit  our  Web  site  at 

htlp;//www.inecBainfo»coiii/edpub;  or  e-mail  your  subscription  request  to  edpub@mediainfo.coin 
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Kudos  to  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  winner  of  the  1995  Sci- 
tex  Qraphic  Arts  Imaging  Aivard  for  newspapers  for  an 
impressive  fourth  consecutive  year.  The  Dispatch,  circula¬ 
tion  260,000  daily,  277,000  Sunday,  beat  out  such  distin¬ 
guished  runners  up  as  USA  Today,  the  Palm  Beach  Post 
of  Florida,  Asbury  Park  Press  of  New  Jersey  and  Detroit 
Newsapers,  and  other  entries  from  the  25  or  so  top-tier 
newspapers  in  the  Scitex  Qraphic  Arts  Users  Qroup.  All 
entries  —  including  the  Dispatch’s  winner,  right,  and  a 
runner-up,  above,  were  judged  for  creativity,  complexity, 
use  of  technology  and  final  print  quality.  How  do  you  top 
the  best  four  years  running?  “It  requires  a  lot  of  coopera¬ 
tion  among  a  lot  of  people,”  said  color  department  techni- 


cal  supervisor  John  M.  Eberle.  "We  have  good 
photographers ,  artists,  imaging  people,  pressmen.  It’s  a  lot 
of  creative  talents  pulling  together  for  one  object.” 
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COLOR  MANAGEMENT  CUTS  PAPER  COSTS, 
SOLVES  PRODUCTION  PROBLEMS 


ColorTechnology/EasyColor  guarantees  consistency  of  color  from  input  through  output, 
accepts  input  from  virtually  any  source  and  facilitates  re-purposing  of  images 


EasyColor  by  Linotype-Hell  delivers  savings  worth  celebrating! 


You  know  the  benefits 
of  using  color  images, 
including  increased  read¬ 
er  interest  and  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  image  library 
for  re-purposing  in  appli¬ 
cations  such  as  on-line 
publishing. 

But  you  also  know  the 
challenges  of  using  color 
in  a  newspaper  environ¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  accepting  images 
from  a  variety  of  sources, 
the  need  to  process  those 
images  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  achieving  quality 
and  consistency  (espe¬ 
cially  in  terms  of  balanc- 


Working  in  the  indepen¬ 
dent  CIELAB  color  space, 
even  novice  users  can 
achieve  professional 
results. 


ing  color  quality  between 
editorial  and  advertising) 
in  such  a  difficult  pro¬ 
duction  environment. 

We  have  some  advice: 
you  take  the  pictures  and 
we’ll  manage  the  color. 

With  Linotype-Hell’s 
EasyColor  Technology 
approach  to  color  man¬ 
agement,  you  will  get  all 
the  benefits  of  color  with 
none  of  the  hassles. 

You  can  accept  images 
from  a  wide  range  of 
devices,  including  scan¬ 


ners,  digital  cameras, 
PhotoCD*"  and  even  wire 
services,  see  them  on¬ 
screen  exactly  as  they 
will  appear  in  print,  and 
output  them  to  a  wide 
range  of  printers  and 
imagesetters.  And  with 
our  intuitive  LinoColor'" 
image  processing  soft¬ 
ware,  even  novice  users 
will  quickly  be  able  to 
perform  color  corrections 
and  image  processing 
that  formerly  took  years 
to  master. 


Basically,  we  have 
taken  our  many  years  of 
expertise  in  color  image 
processing,  and  packaged 
it  in  a  family  of  tools  that 
puts  all  that  knowledge 
to  work  for  you. 

We’re  sure  that,  once 
you  know  the  full  details 
of  our  systems  and  soft- 


CotartyiicrXjO 


Linotype-Hell  is  the  co¬ 
developer  of  ColorSync*. 


ware  for  capturing,  pro¬ 
cessing  and  outputting 
color — and  once  you 
know  how  cost-effective 
these  products  are,  and 
how  they  reduce  costs 

LinoColor 
software 
is  the 
heart  of 
EasyColor. 

such  as  paper  waste — 
you’ll  see  why  so  many 
publishers  are  taking  the 
easy  way  out:  EasyColor 
Technology.  Only  from 
Linotype-Hell. 

For  more  information 
on  EasyColor,  or  on  our 
complete  range  of  prod¬ 
ucts  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  publishers,  call 
800-842-9721.  Or  visit 
our  World  Wide  Web  site, 
http://www.linotype.com 


Linotype-Hell 

O  l995Linotype~Hell 
Lmotype  and  HeN  are  registered  trade¬ 
marks;  EasyColor  artd  LinoColor  are 
trademarks  of  Lnotype-HeH  AG  and/or  its 
subsidiaries.  PbotoCO  is  a  trademark  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
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“There  were  a  lot  of  close  calls.  It 
was  scary,”  Hale  said. 

A  grand  jury  reporter  saw  two  badly 
burned  bodies  in  a  car  near  the  scene, 
and  people  at  the  scene  were  grabbing 
anyone,  including  reporters,  to  help 
them. 

For  journalists  at  the  scene,  there 
was  a  tremendous  dilemma  between 
helping  injured  people  and  doing  their 
reporting  jobs.  Hale  said. 

When  she  got  to  the  office.  Hale  saw 
the  paper’s  editorial  cartoonist  holding 
two  bloody  children.  One  was  his  and 
the  other  was  one  he  had  rescued  and 
carried  away  from  the  scene. 

As  the  staff  collected  itself  —  many 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  work  when  the 
explosion  occurred  —  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  paper’s  old  building 
about  a  block  and  a  half  away  from  the 
federal  building,  would  be  used  as  a 
command  center. 

Cellular  phones  were  useless  be¬ 
cause  the  airwaves  were  jammed,  so  as 
reporters  went  in,  they  carried  mes¬ 
sages  for  others  already  on  the  scene. 
Hale  explained. 

Editors  ruled  out  producing  an  extra 
edition  of  the  newspaper,  opting  in¬ 
stead  to  get  as  much  good  information 
as  they  could  into  the  next  morning’s 
paper.  Hale  continued. 

Because  the  event  was  much  more 
than  the  news  staff  could  handle  alone, 
reporters  from  all  over  the  paper  were 
pressed  into  service  covering  hard 
news  stories  —  some  for  the  first  time. 

Although  they  also  thought  the 
bombing  might  be  the  work  of  Middle 


Eastern-based  terrorists,  Hale  said  an 
ad  delivered  to  the  paper  the  day  be¬ 
fore  commemorating  the  anniversary 
of  the  Waco  inferno  led  them  to  have 
second  thoughts. 

The  ad  featured  a  picture  of  a 
bombed  building  with  the  words  to  the 
effect  of:  “It  could  be  you  next.” 

The  paper  rejected  the  ad,  and  after 
the  bombing,  immediately  turned  it 
over  to  the  FBI,  Hale  said,  but  its  pro¬ 
ducer  was  found  to  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  to  the  case. 

Editors  meetings  were  held  through¬ 
out  the  day  instead  of  just  once  in  the 
late  afternoon.  Hale  said,  to  be  sure 


there  was  no  overlap  in  what  people 
were  working  on. 

The  day  after,  an  additional  60,000 
papers  hit  the  streets,  and  they  were  all 
gone  by  8  a.m.,  she  said.  During  the 
first  three  weeks,  the  paper  ran  an  ad¬ 
ditional  72  open  pages,  averaging 
about  six  open  pages  during  the  first 
four  or  five  days  and  dropping  down  to 
four  pages  after  that. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  news,  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  provided  a  “How  to 
Help”  column  and  went  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  thanks  to  a  local  provider,  who  put 
the  material  online. 


A  few  weeks  later,  in  a  letter  to  em¬ 
ployees,  the  managing  editor  recog¬ 
nized  their  need  to  cope  with  the 
bombing,  and  that  it  is  hard  enough  to 
deal  with  friends  and  family  being 
killed  even  if  you’re  not  covering  the 
story. 

Hale  said  the  Daily  Oklahoman  pro¬ 
vided  counselors  for  any  staffers  who 
felt  the  need,  and  as  of  the  time  she 
addressed  AEJMC  in  early  August, 
they  still  were  available. 

“This  has  changed  us,”  she  said.  “We 
came  together  as  a  team  and  as  a  fami¬ 
ly” 

Calling  terrorism  an  “act  of  commu¬ 


nication”  —  and  this  act  “very  success¬ 
ful”  as  such  —  professor  Robert  G.  Pi¬ 
card  of  the  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation  at  California  State  University, 
Fullerton,  warned  that  “if  we  keep 
marginalizing  groups  and  do  not  cover 
them,  do  not  give  them  a  voice,  we 
leave  them  only  with  violence”  as  a 
means  to  be  heard. 

“In  our  society,  there  are  a  lot  of 
myths  about  violence,”  Picard  said. 

One  myth  is  that  violence  is  unusu¬ 
al,  but  Picard  noted  that  it  has  been 


(See  Disaster  on  page  34) 


Within  a  few  hours  after  the  bombing,  “the 
frustration  of  journalists  trying  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on  was  evident,”  he  said. 


l^^dowlopod  our  forest  management  plan  b\  letting  the  forest  speak  for  itsell.  Studxing  the 
response  of  the  forest  to  natural  processes  such  as  wildfires  helped  us  undeistand  how  nature 
distrihutes,  o\er  time  and  space,  the  multiple  elements  that  make  up  a  health),  sustainahle, 
productive  forest.  So,  while  we  make  sure  to  keep  a  wide  berth  around  an  osprey's  nest,  we  also 
maintain  the  conditions  in  which  all  naturally  occurring  species  can  thrive.  .311  in  all,  it's  a  concept 
of  ecological  foiest  management  that  ensures  us  a  place  in  the  forest  in  harmony  with  all  the  other 
life  forms  that,  like  us,  depend  on  it.  \ow,  and  in  perpetuity. 
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News  Tech _ 

Triple-I  sells, 
settles  and  merges 

III  sells  TECS/2  to  PPl,  pursues  settlement  with 
ECRM  and  prepares  for  imminent  Autologic  merger 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

INFORMATION  INTERNATIONAL 
Inc.  is  out  of  the  front-end  system  busi¬ 
ness,  having  concluded  an  agreement 
by  which  Publishing  Partners  Interna¬ 
tional,  Manchester,  N.H.,  acquires 
software  and  marketing  rights  to  triple- 
I’s  TECS/2  editorial  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  systems. 

Triple-Ps  three-person  TECS/2  sup¬ 
port  staff,  now  based  in  Boston,  joins 
PPI’s  12  support  staffers.  PPI  said  it  has 
“assumed  all  existing  support  contracts 
and  will  offer  upgrades  and  product 
enhancements  for  TECS/2  users.” 
Terms  of  the  transaction  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

Triple-I  senior  vice  president  Harry 
Dahl  said  that  by  offering  its  own 
front-end  systems,  his  firm  was  dis¬ 
couraging  other  front-end  systems  ven¬ 
dors  from  recommending  triple-I  out¬ 
put  systems,  which  have  become  the 
focus  of  the  company’s  business. 

Originally  TECS/2  by  Morris,  the 
system  developed  by  Augusta-based 
Morris  Communications  for  its  own 
newspapers  and  sold  to  others,  was 
among  the  first  PC-based  front  ends. 
Purchased  primarily  by  small  and  mid¬ 
sized  papers,  TECS/2  also  was  installed 
at  Jacksonville’s  200,000-circulation 
Florida  TimeS'Union. 

Among  U.S.  dailies,  the  current  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Interna' 
tional  Year  Book  lists  18  newspapers  in 
15  cities  using  TECS/2,  including  sev¬ 
eral  with  both  editorial  and  classified 
systems. 

About  a  half-dozen  foreign  news¬ 
papers  also  are  customers,  according  to 
a  PPI  spokeswoman. 

Retaining  responsibility  for  most  of 
its  original  users,  Morris  licensed  Los 
Angeles-based  triple-I  to  market  the 


product  in  the  1980s. 

Later,  following  a  legal  squabble  be¬ 
tween  the  two  firms,  triple-I  acquired 
full  rights  to  the  product,  which  in¬ 
cludes  wire  capture. 

A  relatively  new  vendor,  PPI  picked 
up  marketing  rights  to  the  Whirlwind 
90  system  when  DuPont  Printing  &. 
Publishing  began  shedding  its  newspa¬ 
per  product  line  in  the  early  90s. 

The  product  was  a  Windows-based 
upgrade  of  an  older  Hastech-devel- 
oped  system  that  DuPont  inherited 
when  it  and  Fuji  acquired  Crosfield 
Electronics.  PPI  founders  were  among 
the  original  system’s  creators. 

They  have  since  fashioned  the  new 
Windows-based  Advertising  Manage¬ 
ment  System,  which  integrates  all  or¬ 
der  entry,  production  and  financial  ap¬ 
plications  with  off-the-shelf  Windows 
programs  for  classified,  classified  dis¬ 
play  and  retail  advertising. 

TECS/2  may  provide  the  basis  for  a 
PPI  editorial  system,  and  PPI  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  TECS/2  customer  base  with  a 
PC-based  ad  system  upgrade. 

Earlier,  triple-I  and  ECRM  Trust  an¬ 
nounced  they  had  arrived  at  terms  to 
settle  counts  related  to  product  dispar¬ 
agement  claims  by  triple-I  in  its  lawsuit 
against  ECRM. 

According  to  ECRM  president  Bill 
Givens,  erroneous  information  about 
triple-I  3850  imagesetters  that  had 
been  released  to  some  parties  was 
promptly  corrected  when  discovered. 
Triple-I  president  A1  Edwards  ex¬ 
pressed  satisfaction  with  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  explanation  and  response. 

Though  two  counts  were  settled,  the 
companies  are  not  commenting  on  the 
matter  owing  to  other,  unresolved  is¬ 
sues,  said  triple-I  senior  vice  president 
Harry  Dahl. 

“But  we  hope  that  they  will  be  set¬ 


tled  soon,”  he  added. 

The  matter  goes  back  to  triple-I’s  de¬ 
cision  to  resume  manufacturing  its 
popular  3850  machines  after  having  li¬ 
censed  ECRM  to  make  and  sell  the 
machines,  and  ECRM’s  subsequent 
manufacture  of  its  own  new  Knockout 
4550  imager. 

Issues  related  to  product  specifica¬ 
tions  “were  handled  improperly  when 
we  took  back  the  manufacturing,”  said 
Edwards  at  Nexpo. 

Two  days  before  Nexpo  opened  in 
Atlanta  in  late  June,  triple-I  filed  sev¬ 
en  causes  of  action  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Massachusetts.  ECRM  is 
headquartered  in  Tewksbury,  Mass. 

By  the  time  the  trade  show  was  end¬ 
ing,  however,  Edwards  said  he  was  op¬ 
timistic.  Inaccurate  technical  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  3850  that  went  out  with 
data  on  the  new  4550  imager  already 
was  being  retracted,  he  said. 

Triple-I  also  reported  second-quarter 
revenues  declined  24%  from  the  more 
than  $11  million  recorded  in  the  same 
period  last  year,  which  it  attributed  to 
postponement  of  purchase  decisions 
because  of  high  newsprint  prices  and 
the  industry’s  slow  economic  environ¬ 
ment  and  to  reduced  maintenance  rev¬ 
enue  from  older  equipment  taken  out 
of  service. 

The  company  posted  a  $1.24  million 
net  loss  for  the  second  quarter.  Almost 
all  of  the  $3  million  in  second-quarter 
1994  net  income  derived  from  the  one¬ 
time  gain  on  the  sale  of  the  firm’s  Cul¬ 
ver  City  property,  site  of  its  former 
headquarters.  The  second  quarter, 
ended  June  30,  also  showed  a  larger  net 
loss  than  last  year  for  costs  of  discon¬ 
tinuing  the  Diadem  business. 

Triple-I’s  merger  with  Autologic  Inc., 
in  nearby  Thousand  Oaks,  is  still  on 
track,  according  to  Dahl,  who  said  ear¬ 
lier  this  month  that  a  “fair  amount  of 
due  diligence”  examinations  already 
had  been  accomplished. 

Dahl  cited  only  minor,  brief  delays 
and  “no  major  roadblocks.”  No  defini¬ 
tive  agreement  is  expected  for  at  least 
another  month. 

The  merged  company  will  operate  as 
Information  International,  which  will 
remain  a  publicly  traded  company,  but 
with  approximately  58%  of  outstand¬ 
ing  shares  held  by  Autologic’s  parent 
firm.  Volt  Information  Services  Inc. 
(E&P,  July  8,  p.  28). 
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Stone-Consolidated 
to  buy  Rainy  River 

Merged  company  would  be  North  Americans 
second'largest  newsprint  producer 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

RAINY  RIVER  FOREST  Products  Inc. 
directors  approved  a  merger  with 
Stone-Consolidated  Corp.  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  Sept.  17. 

The  transaction,  valued  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $325  million,  would  create  a 
second  giant  in  the  North  American 
newsprint  market. 

Merger  plans  were  announced  a 
month  earlier  by  Boise  Cascade  Corp., 
which  owns  60%  of  Toronto-based 
Rainy  River  and  holds  about  49%  of  its 
voting  shares  since  spinning  off  the 
newsprint  and  groundwood  specialties 
papermaker  more  than  a  year  ago. 

After  investigation  of  any  interest  by 
other  potential  buyers  and  due  dili¬ 
gence  examinations  by  both  firms,  the 
board  drew  up  and  signed  merger  doc¬ 
uments  Sept.  18.  The  matter  now  goes 
before  shareholders  in  Montreal-based 


Stone-Consolidated  and  Rainy  River 
(who  meet  Oct.  31).  Pending  approval 
by  debt  holders  and  Quebec  Superior 
Court,  the  merger  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  year’s  end. 

Robert  Merrill,  Rainy  River  senior 
vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing, 
said  the  merged  company  will  operate 
under  the  Stone-Consolidated  name. 
Under  the  plan,  said  Merrill,  Chicago- 
based  Stone  Container  Corp.’s  75% 
stake  in  Stone-Consolidated  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  about  48%,  and  Boise  Cas¬ 
cade  will  hold  up  to  7%  of  common 
shares. 

Each  Stone-Consolidated  share  is  to 
convert  into  a  common  share  in  the 
new  company.  Reuters  reported  that 
each  Rainy  River  share  can  convert  ei¬ 
ther  to  1.04  common  share  or  an  8% 
redeemable  preferred  share  in  the  new 
Stone-Consolidated.  It  said  80%  of  the 


preferred  shares  will  be  immediately 
redeemable  at  C$21.50  (up  to  C$500 
million  worth,  with  pro-rated  alloca¬ 
tion  of  any  amount  exceeding  that  lim¬ 
it),  with  the  balance  redeemed  for  cash 
over  time. 

Most  of  Boise  Cascade’s  Rainy  River 
shares  are  to  convert  to  the  new  pre¬ 
ferred  shares,  bringing  at  least  $216 
million  in  cash  that  it  said  “will  be 
used  for  debt  reduction,  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  company’s  three  business 
segments  and  other  purposes  aimed  at 
enhancing  sharehold  value.” 

Remaining  Boise  Cascade  shares 
would  convert  to  common  shares  cor¬ 
responding  to  its  7%  holding  in  the 
merged  company. 

In  newsprint  production  capacity, 
the  merged  company  will  place  a  close 
second  to  Canada’s  Abitibi-Price  Inc. 
Merrill  said  it  would  produce  and  have 
access  to  a  total  of  approximately  2 


million  metric  tons  —  including  mar¬ 
keting  rights  to  newsprint  from  Boise 
Cascade’s  DeRidder,  La.,  mill  and 
Stone’s  Snowflake,  Ariz.,  mill. 

Each  party,  he  added,  brings  two 
groundwood  specialty  papers  mills  to 
the  new  company,  making  it  North 
America’s  largest  producer  of  the  un¬ 
coated  papers  that  range  in  quality 
from  those  used  in  directories  to  super- 
calendared  sheet  that  competes  with 
lighter  coated  stock  in  catalogs  and 
magazines. 

Merrill  said  that  while  Stone  con¬ 
tracts  out  its  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  Rainy  River  brings  its  own  R&D 
operation  to  the  merged  company. 

The  Rainy  River  executive  pointed 
out  that  the  merging  companies  have 
complementary  markets,  with  Rainy 
River  strong  in  Canada  and  the  West¬ 
ern  and  Southern  U.S.  (and  a  presence 


in  Latin  America  through  the  DeRid¬ 
der  mill)  and  Stone  stronger  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Canada  and  the  U.S, 
particularly  the  Northeast.  Stone  also 
operates  a  mill  in  the  U.K.  and  sells 
into  Europe. 

Sheridan,  Idab  move 
closer  to  merger 

FOLLOWING  ITS  SPRING  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  business  of  Idab  Wa- 
mac  AB,  AM  International  Inc.’s  Sheri¬ 
dan  Systems  division  entered  an  exclu¬ 
sive  marketing  pact  with  the  Swedish 
mailroom  systems  manufacturer,  where¬ 
by  the  organizations  will  sell  their  com¬ 
bined  products  and  services  worldwide. 

Though  continuing  to  operate  sepa¬ 
rately,  the  two  companies  will  work  to¬ 
ward  a  merger  within  two  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sheridan. 

Products  formerly  made  by  Idab’s 
U.S.  company  are  now  manufactured  at 
Sheridan’s  Dayton,  Ohio,  plant,  adding 
stackers,  bottomwrappers,  belt-rollerslat 
and  matt  top  conveyors  to  Sheridan’s 
inserters  and  control  systems. 

Tribune  to 
shed  Quno 

WORKING  WITH  QUNO  Corp.  to 
reduce  or  sell  all  its  holdings  in  the 
Canadian  newsprint  producer.  Tribune 
Co.  retained  Wood  Gundy  and  Merrill 
Lynch  to  explore  various  alternatives, 
including  soliciting  offers  for  all  out¬ 
standing  Quno  shares,  recapitalization 
or  a  secondary  offering  by  Tribune. 

In  addition  to  its  34%  of  Quno  com¬ 
mon  stock.  Tribune  holds  convertible 
debt  that  could  raise  its  stake  in  Quno 
to  53%.  Quno  shares  are  traded  on  the 
Montreal  and  Toronto  stock  exchanges. 

With  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  Quno  is  one  of  Canada’s 
largest  newsprint  recyclers. 

Moody’s  Investors  Service  placed  in 
review  for  possible  downgrade  the  Ba3 
rating  on  Quno  Corp.  senior  notes  due 
in  2005.  Moody’s  said  its  review  “will  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  resulting  capital  structure” 
and  implications  for  Quno’s  supply  con¬ 
tract  with  Tribune. 

“Some  of  the  alternatives  under  con¬ 
sideration,”  said  Moody’s,  “could  result 
in  the  renegotiation  of  the  long-term 
supply  contract”  between  Quno  and 
Tribune,  “particularly  if  an  offer  is  made 
for  all  of  the  stock  of  Quno.” 


Each  Stone-Consolidated  share  is  to  convert  into 
a  common  share  in  the  new  company. 
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nity  to  establish  census-based  measure¬ 
ments,”  Semsky  said  of  the  beta  test¬ 
ing. 

The  Interactive  Subcommittee  is  de¬ 
veloping  definitions,  standards  and  re¬ 
porting  formats  that  incorporate  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  CASIE,  the 
Coalition  for  Advertising  Supported 
Information  and  Entertainment. 

The  Audit  Bureau  itself  has  a  Web 
site  at  http://www.accessabc.com. 


Audit  Bureau  will 
test  auditing  at 
four  Web  sites 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  Circulations  be¬ 
gins  testing  its  interactive  media  audit¬ 
ing  methods  in  October  on  four  World 
Wide  Web  sites,  including  two  offered 
by  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

The  four  beta  sites  for  auditing  are 
TimesFax,  the  New  York  Times’  daily 
electronic  news  digest  on  the  Internet; 
Adfinder.WSJ,  the  Journal’s  advertising 
site  on  the  Web;  the  interactive  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  and  Con- 
deNet. 

“ABC’s  audits  for  World  Wide  Web 
sites  will  confirm  the  integrity  of  the 
record  keeping  process  and  indepen¬ 


dently  verify  the  activity  statements 
made  by  the  publisher,”  said  David 
Keil,  president  of  the  81-year-old 
Schaumburg,  Ill. -based  auditing  bu¬ 
reau. 

The  Audit  Bureau  is  working  with 
Market  Arts  WebTrack  Inc.  to  manage 
the  technical  process  of  auditing  on¬ 
line  services. 

“WebTrack  brings  unique  experi¬ 
ence  in  Internet  software  development, 
support  capabilities  and  a  detailed  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  issues  facing  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertisers  in  this  new 
medium,”  Keil  said. 

However,  neither  the  Audit  Bureau 
nor  WebTrack  will  offer  any  record 
keeping  or  accounting  software,  the 
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two  organizations  said. 

“ABC  will  be  auditing  the  activity 
statistics  or  counts  supplied  by  Web 
site  operators  and  will  not  specify  the 
record  keeping  or  analytical  software  to 
be  used,”  Keil  said.  “This  is  directly 
analogous  to  the  function  we  now  per¬ 
form  for  print  publishers,”  Keil  added. 
“We  audit  publisher  records  whether 
they  are  supplied  by  third-party  fulfill¬ 
ment  services  or  by  the  publishers 
themselves.  We  plan  to  follow  the  same 
approach  in  the  interactive  arena.” 

WebTrack’s  audit  software  will  mea¬ 
sure  activity  in  a  “secure  environment” 
that  is  independent  of  a  publisher’s  us¬ 
age  log.  It  will  compare  that  activity 
with  the  publisher’s  usage  log  to  flag 


any  discrepancies,  the  Audit  Bureau 
said. 

As  it  has  previously  declared  in  its 
position  on  auditing  interactive  media, 
the  Audit  Bureau  will  measure  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  activity  generated  by  the 
sites  on  the  Web,  which  is  the  graph¬ 
ics-oriented  sector  of  the  Internet. 

“Web  sites  are  proving  to  be  a  cen¬ 
sus-based  medium.  That  is,  all  of  the 
user  activity  can  be  captured,  audited 
and  reported,”  said  Arnie  Semsky,  the 
executive  vice  president  for  media  and 
programming  services  at  BBDO  World¬ 
wide  Inc.,  and  a  member  of  the  Audit 
Bureau’s  Interactive  Subcommittee. 

“Advertisers  using  this  new  media 
should  take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 


Satellite  exec  warms 
hearts  of  smalhtown 
publishers 

by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

STANLEY  S.  HUBBARD  heads  a 
company  that  allows  people  to  hang  an 
18-inch  satellite  dish  out  their  window 
and  capture  135  television  channels. 

Hubbard  Broadcasting  and  United 
States  Satellite  Broadcasting  Inc.,  the 
companies  Hubbard  runs,  are  models 
of  high-tech  communications  business¬ 
es  that  would  not  be  possible  without 
the  digital  revolution.  Yet  the  other 
day,  Hubbard  told  publishers  at  the 
National  Newspaper  Association  that 
new  media  is  just  so  much  hype. 

In  remarks  certain  to  warm  the 
hearts  of  small-town  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  everywhere,  Hubbard  said  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  such  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies  as  video  on  demand 
or  interactive  TV. 

The  economics  of  the  new  technolo¬ 
gies  —  plus  enduring  human  nature  — 
ensure  that  they  will  remain  nothing 
more  than  niche  businesses,  Hubbard 
argued. 

Hubbard  recalled,  for  instance,  a 
conversation  with  a  media  company 
executive  who  envisioned  a  video-on- 
demand  service  that  would  cost  sub¬ 
scribers  about  $1,700  a  year. 

“I  told  him  the  biggest  renter  in 
Blockbuster  [video  rental  stores] 
spends  $346  a  year,”  Hubbard  said. 
“You’ve  got  to  apply  the  test  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,”  he  added. 

That’s  one  reason,  Hubbard  main¬ 
tained,  that  cable  companies  increas¬ 
ingly  are  trying  to  get  into  his  business 
—  digital  satellite  TV  —  and  shying 

(See  Satellite  on  page  35) 
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“ABC’s  audits  for  World  Wide  Web  sites  will  con¬ 
firm  the  integrity  of  the  record  keeping  process 
and  independently  verify  the  activity  statements 
made  by  the  publisher.” 
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^Doonesbury^  man 
discusses  his  strip 

‘For  Better  or  For  Worse*  creator  and  an  expert  on 
women  cartoonists  also  speak  at  Ohio  State  festival 


by  David  As  tor 

WITH  THE  25TH  anniversary  of 
“Doonesbury”  less  than  a  month  away, 
Garry  Trudeau  devoted  part  of  a  recent 
speech  to  recalling  his  comic’s  begin¬ 
nings. 

“Our  nation’s  greatest  satirist,  Mark 
Twain,  was  a  printer’s  apprentice,  river- 
boat  pilot,  card  player  and  heavy 
drinker  before  getting  on  to  his  life’s 
work,”  said  the  cartoonist.  “In  contrast, 
before  I  got  around  to  my  life’s  work  . .  . 
I  went  to  college!” 

Trudeau,  speaking  at  Ohio  State 
University’s  Festival  of  Cartoon  Art, 
added,  “I  was  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  My  drawing  was  sloppy.  It 
was  not  my  virtuosity  that  was  wanted, 
it  was  my  generational  identity.” 

Of  course,  “Doonesbury”  improved 


Qarry  Trudeau 


SO  quickly  that  it  went  on  to  win  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1975.  And  the  comic 
has  never  stopped  making  waves. 

“Satire  is  an  ungentlemanly  art,”  said 
the  Universal  Press  Syndicate  creator. 
“It’s  lacking  in  balance.  It’s  unfair.” 

While  Trudeau  feels  many  of  his  tar¬ 
gets  richly  deserve  lampooning,  he 
sometimes  regrets  the  way  his  com¬ 
mentary  comes  across. 

Trudeau,  responding  to  an  audience 
question,  discussed  a  “Doonesbury”  se¬ 
quence  earlier  this  year  which  focused 
on  Republican  presidential  candidate 
Robert  Dole  and  his  World  War  II 
wounds. 

The  cartoonist  said  he  should  have 
made  it  more  clear  that  he  wasn’t  dis¬ 
paraging  Dole’s  heroism  hut  was  criti¬ 
cizing  the  way  the  senator  used  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  wounds  to  try 
to  further  his  political  ambitions. 

“Like  many  of  his  generation,  he  was 
modest  about  being  a  war  hero,”  noted 
Trudeau,  who  was  born  in  1948.  “He 
lost  a  little  of  this  dignity.” 

The  speaker  said  another  World  War 
II  veteran,  George  Bush,  was  guilty  of 
the  same  thing. 

Trudeau  frequently  targeted  Bush  in 
“Doonesbury,”  and  the  former  presi¬ 
dent  was  not  pleased  about  it. 

“Bush  couldn’t  stand  people  not  lik¬ 
ing  him,”  said  Trudeau.  “He  had  only 
two  enemies  —  George  Will  and  me!” 

If  a  politician  is  smart,  continued 
the  cartoonist,  he  or  she  will  try  to 
come  off  as  a  good  sport  after  getting 
satirized.  Trudeau  recalled  that  Vice 
President  A1  Gore  may  possibly  have 
been  angry  about  his  lampooning  in 
“Doonesbury,”  but  still  “shrewdly”  had 
his  staff  surprise  Trudeau  with  a  gift 
basket  and  bottle  of  champagne. 

Trudeau’s  political  commentary 
lands  him  on  the  editorial  or  op-ed 


pages  of  at  least  20%  of  his  client 
newspapers,  but  the  cartoonist  said  he 
would  rather  have  “Doonesbury”  run 
on  comics  pages  —  where  more  read¬ 
ers  are. 

“A  lot  of  other  strips  are  now  dealing 
with  political  and  social  issues,”  he 
added.  “And,  especially  during  off- 
election  years,  I  have  long  story  lines 
with  no  political  content  —  like  when 
J.J.  took  off  with  Zeke  —  that  don’t  be¬ 
long  on  the  editorial  page.” 

Speaking  of  “Doonesbury”  charac¬ 
ters,  Trudeau  said  Zonker  Harris  was 
the  original  Kato  Kaelin.  He  noted 
that  they’re  both  “clueless  surfer  dudes” 
who  hung  out  with  football  players. 

“Kato  Kaelin’s  whole  life  is  a  copy¬ 
right  violation,”  joked  the  speaker. 

He  said  another  “Doonesbury” 
denizen  who  hasn’t  been  seen  in  a 
while,  the  Vietnamese  character  of 
Fred,  will  reappear  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant  future. 

Trudeau  alluded  to  the  Vietnam  War 
when  an  audience  member  asked  if  he 
had  ever  received  a  death  threat. 
“Only  when  the  government  tried  to 
draft  me,”  he  quipped. 

When  questioned  about  how  Gener¬ 
ation  X  readers  respond  to  “Doones¬ 
bury,”  Trudeau  replied,  “I  have  a  feeling 
my  audience  is  aging  with  me.”  And, 
while  the  baby-boomer  cartoonist  tries 
to  read  and  keep  up  with  as  many 
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Trina  Robbins 


things  as  possible,  he  said  he  “can’t 
pretend”  to  have  a  strong  insight  into 
what  young  adults  are  thinking. 

Trudeau,  whose  talk  was  entitled 
“What  a  Long,  Strange  Strip  It’s  Been,” 
concluded,  “I’m  an  observational  car¬ 
toonist.  1  watch  the  Zeitgeist  go  by. 
Very  little  of  my  personal  life  creeps 
into  the  strip.” 

Another  Universal  cartoonist  who 
spoke  at  Ohio  State,  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  creator  Lynn  Johnston,  does  a 
more  autobiographical  comic. 

“All  the  characters  are  me,  yet  they 
have  their  own  personalities,”  she  said. 

The  cartoonist  recalled  that  the  first 
two  Sunday  strips  she  did  after  enter¬ 
ing  syndication  in  1979  were  inspired 
by  things  that  happened  to  her. 

Johnston  came  up  with  the  first  one 
while  listening  to  a  song  about  how  a 
woman,  no  matter  how  busy  she  is, 
should  make  sure  she  looks  beautiful 
for  her  husband  when  he  gets  home. 

After  contemplating  this  “bunch  of 
crap,”  Johnston  did  a  comic  showing 
Elly  Patterson  vacuuming  while  wear¬ 
ing  curlers  and  an  old  robe.  She  hears 
the  song  —  and  smashes  the  radio. 

The  second  Sunday  strip  showed 
Elly  blowing  out  a  blocked  vacuum 
cleaner,  and  then  wondering  why 
everyone  was  staring  at  her  the  rest  of 
the  day.  The  reason?  A  dark  ring  of 
dirt  around  her  mouth. 

As  her  readers  well  know,  Johnston’s 
comic  combines  story  sequences  and 
humor.  “I’m  not  a  gag  writer,”  she  said. 
“1  wish  1  could  be.  It’s  a  gift.”  But  the 
Canadian  cartoonist  can  be  quite 


funny  and  clever. 

She  remembered  one  strip  showing 
John  Patterson  looking  glumly  at  all 
the  hairs  that  had  come  out  on  his 
comb.  “A  man’s  comb  is  his  hassle,” 
went  the  punch  line. 

Johnston’s  talent  was  apparent  quite 
early  in  her  life,  which  began  in  1947. 
She  recalled  drawing  Barbie-like  fig¬ 
ures  in  school,  only  to  have  some  of 
her  male  classmates  erase  portions  of 
the  clothes  and  put  in  private  parts. 

When  the  principal  called  Johnston 
on  the  carpet  for  this,  she  got  off  the 
hook  by  arguing  that  the  private  parts 
were  sketched  so  poorly  that  she 
couldn’t  possibly  be  responsible  for 
them! 

Now,  as  a  widely  syndicated  cartoon¬ 
ist,  Johnston  gets  tons  of  mail.  “And 
editors  wonder  if  people  read  the 
comics,”  she  observed  wryly. 

The  cartoonist  received  3,000  letters 
just  for  her  1993  sequence  about  a  gay 
teen.  Much  of  this  mail  was  angry,  but 
much  was  supportive. 

“For  every  person  who  says,  ‘Stick  to 
being  funny,’  there  are  many  more  who 
say,  ‘You  don’t  go  far  enough,”’  said 
Johnston. 

Numerous  other  letters  came  this 
year  after  Farley  the  dog  died  a  heroic 
death. 

One  reader,  in  an  indication  of  how 
real  comic  characters  can  seem  to  peo¬ 
ple,  sent  an  urn  for  Farley’s  ashes. 

Johnston  said  she  answers,  with  the 
help  of  a  computer  program,  all  her 
mail  —  including  negative  letters. 
Some  people  have  even  written  back 
to  apologize  for  previously  sending  a 
nasty  note. 

The  speaker  said  cartoonists  are 
“crazy”  if  they  don’t  respond  to  reader 
mail. 

“It’s  plain  common  courtesy,”  she 
told  the  Ohio  State  audience.  “And 
people  who  you  write  to  will  tell  other 
people  about  the  strip  and  support  you 
when  papers  threaten  to  drop  you.” 

Johnston  is  one  of  a  growing,  but 
still  relatively  small,  group  of  female 
comic  creators.  While  there  used  to  be 
even  fewer  women  in  syndication, 
there  have  always  been  some. 

Trina  Robbins,  author  of  A  Century 
of  Women  Cartoonists,  spoke  about  a 
number  of  these  artists  during  a  pre¬ 
sentation  at  the  Ohio  State  festival. 

There  was  Nell  Brinkley,  Fanny 
Cory  (“Little  Miss  Muffit”),  Edwina 
Dumm  (“Tippie”),  Grace  Drayton 
(“Dimples”),  Marge  Henderson  (“Lit¬ 
tle  Lulu”),  Dale  Messick  (“Brenda 


Starr”),  Rose  O’Neill  (“The  Kewpies”), 
Jackie  Ormes  (“Torchy  Brown”), 
Martha  Orr  (“Apple  Mary”),  Gladys 
Parker  (“Mopsy”),  Hilda  Terry 
(“Teena”),  and  others. 

Robbins  also  discussed  how  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society,  founded  in 
1946,  would  not  accept  women  mem¬ 
bers  in  its  early  years. 

“Hilda  Terry  was  put  up  for  member¬ 
ship  and  rejected,”  said  Robbins,  a  car¬ 
toonist  herself.  “The  reason  given  was 
that  if  there  were  women  present,  the 
men  wouldn’t  be  able  to  curse!” 

But  Terry  was  accepted  the  next 
year,  and  subsequently  put  up  the 
names  of  other  women  cartoonists  who 
became  NCS  members. 

First-day  ceremony 
for  cartoon  stamps 

THE  RELEASE  OF  the  new  comics 
stamps  will  be  marked  by  a  first-day-of- 
issue  ceremony  at  the  site  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Appearing  at  the  Oct.  1  event  will 
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be  “Beetle  Bailey”  creator  Mort  Walk¬ 
er,  the  King  Features  Syndicate  car¬ 
toonist  who  is  chairman  and  founder 
of  the  under-construction  museum. 

Other  “honored  guests”  will  include 
“Blondie”  writer  Dean  Young  of  King, 
“Barney  Google  &  Snuffy  Smith”  car¬ 
toonist  Fred  Lasswell  of  King, 
“Garfield”  creator  Jim  Davis  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate,  and  “The  Spirit” 
creator  Will  Eisner. 

“Blondie”  by  Chic  Young  and  “Bar¬ 
ney  Google”  by  Billy  DeBeck  are 
among  the  20  comics  featured  on  the 
sheet  of  postage  stamps. 

The  others  include  “The  Yellow 
Kid”  by  R.F.  Outcault,  “The  Katzen- 
jammer  Kids”  by  Rudolph  Dirks,  “Lit¬ 
tle  Nemo  in  Slumberland”  by  Winsor 
McCay,  “Bringing  Up  Father”  by 
George  McManus,  “Krazy  Kat”  by 
George  Herriman,  “Rube  Goldberg’s 
Inventions,”  “Toonerville  Folks”  by 
Fontaine  Fox,  “Gasoline  Alley”  by 
Frank  King,  “Little  Orphan  Annie”  by 
Harold  Gray,  “Popeye”  by  E.C.  Segar, 
“Dick  Tracy”  by  Chester  Gould,  “Alley 
Oop”  by  V.T.  Hamlin,  “Nancy”  by 
Ernie  Bushmiller,  “Flash  Gordon”  by 
Alex  Raymond,  “Li’l  Abner”  by  A1 
Capp,  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  by  Milt 
Caniff,  “Prince  Valiant”  by  Hal  Foster, 
and  “Brenda  Starr”  by  Dale  Messick. 

Most  of  the  classic  comics  —  which 
all  started  between  1895  and  1945  — 
were  or  are  distributed  by  King,  what  is 
now  Tribune  Media  Services,  and  what 
is  now  United  Media. 

The  20  stamp  designs  were  unveiled 
May  4  —  the  day  before  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  first  comic,  “The  Yel¬ 
low  Kid.”  The  actual  stamps  (pictured 
in  E&P,  May  13,  p.  38)  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase  at  post  offices  every- 
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where  beginning  Oct.  2. 

A  postal  service  spokeswoman  said 
nationwide  sales  figures  for  the  comics 
stamps  will  probably  not  be  known  un¬ 
til  early  next  year,  but  added,  “We  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  very  popular.”  She  said 
many  people  have  already  been  asking 
postal  clerks  about  when  they  could 
buy  the  stamps. 

Working  for  approval  of  the  stamps 
were  representatives  from  five  organi¬ 
zations:  the  museum  in  Boca  Raton, 
the  Newspaper  Features  Council,  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society,  the  Car¬ 
toon  Art  Museum  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Ohio  State  University’s  Cartoon, 
Graphic,  and  Photographic  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Library.  — David  Astor 

Cartoon  on  welfare 
stirs  a  big  response 

MANY  BLACK  READERS  were  an¬ 
gered  by  a  Mike  Luckovich  editorial 
cartoon  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

But  Luckovich  said  the  drawing, 
meant  to  knock  congressional  welfare 
reform  efforts,  was  misunderstood. 
And,  as  the  days  went  on,  many  other 
African  Americans  expressed  support 
for  the  cartoon. 

The  Sept.  21  cartoon  pictured  a 
white  congressman  holding  a  black 
baby  by  the  shirt  as  he  snarled,  “Either 
your  unskilled,  uneducated  mother 
gets  a  job,  or  you’re  dead  meat.” 

Luckovich  told  E&P  that  he  was 
putting  words  in  the  congressman’s 
mouth,  not  saying  them  himself.  The 
1995  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  explained 
that  he  was  trying  to  satirically  convey 
that  it’s  hard  for  welfare  recipients  to 
find  jobs  without  adequate  training  — 
not  to  mention  adequate  child  care 
and  health  benefits. 

But  a  number  of  readers  felt  the  car¬ 
toon  reinforced  the  stereotype  that 
most  welfare  recipients  are  black. 

“For  the  record,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
largest  group  of  recipients  ol  welfare 
benefits  is  single  white  females,”  wrote 
one  reader. 

Luckovich  responded  that  he  made 
the  child  black  because  he  believes 
“the  welfare  reform  campaign  is  moti¬ 
vated  in  part  by  the  perception  that 
most  people  on  welfare  are  black  .... 
If  it  was  all  white  people  on  welfare,  it 
wouldn’t  be  happening.” 

Numerous  other  people  wrote,  and 


The  controversial  drawing 


more  than  1,000  called,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  on  Sept.  21  and  22. 

On  Sept.  23,  the  paper  ran  a  page 
filled  with  pro  and  con  letters  as  well 
as  statements  from  Luckovich  and  his 
editorial  page  editor,  Cynthia  Tucker. 

The  cartoonist  emphasized  that 
Constitution  executives  were  “very  sup¬ 
portive  from  the  publisher  on  down. 
There  was  never  any  talk  of  an  apology 
despite  the  public  outcry.” 

Luckovich  said  discontent  with  the 
cartoon  was  initially  fanned  by  a  local 
black  radio  station  and  by  a  “distorted” 
TV  news  report.  But,  after  he  appeared 
on  other  TV  stations  and  black  radio, 
reaction  shifted  to  become  80%  posi¬ 
tive  toward  the  drawing. 

The  Creators  Syndicate  satirist  not¬ 
ed  that  he  expects  editorial  cartoons  to 
draw  flak,  but  said  it’s  painful  to  be 
criticized  when  “the  message  you’re 
trying  to  get  across  is  obscured.” 

Reaction  to  Luckovich’s  cartoon  was 
reminiscent  of  response  to  a  drawing 
last  year  by  the  Sacramento  Bee’s  Den¬ 
nis  Renault,  who  did  an  antiracist  car¬ 
toon  that  some  readers  perceived  as 
racist  (E&P,  Feb.  19,  1994,  p.  9). 

All  in  all,  said  Luckovich,  “I’ve  nev¬ 
er  had  such  a  reaction  to  a  cartoon.  It 
seemed  like  the  whole  city  was  talking 
about  it.”  He  reported  that  some  kids 
even  came  up  to  his  8-year-old  son  in 
school  to  ask,  “Is  your  dad  in  trouble?” 

— David  Astor 

Hoest  at  a  mile  run 

THE  FIRST  500  runners  in  a  one-mile 
race  in  Huntington,  N.Y.,  will  receive 
a  commemorative  “Lockhorns”  T-shirt 
created  by  Bunny  Hoest  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Hoest  will  be  on  hand  to  autograph 
the  T-shirts  at  the  Oct.  7  event,  which 
is  part  of  the  Long  Island  Fall  Festival. 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

Other  topics  covered  by  several  papers  included  school 
board  decisions,  racial  issues,  gay  rights,  free  speech,  seasonal 
features  (such  as  the  history  of  Thanksgiving  or  Valentine  gift 
ideas),  the  prom,  and  Channel  One. 

Only  one  of  the  49  newspapers  included  senior  wills.  A 
traditional  feature  in  many  high  school  newspapers  10  or  20 
years  ago,  senior  wills  are  rarely  published  in  today’s  student 
newspapers. 

Conclusions 

So  after  reviewing  294  individual  newspapers,  what  con¬ 
clusions  do  we  draw  about  today’s  teen  newspaper  readers? 

Teen  newspaper  readers  are  interested  in  most  of  the  same 
issues  adult  newspaper  readers  are.  Probably,  almost  all  of  the 
high  school  newspapers’  most  written  about  topics  are  stories 
you’ve  covered  within  the  last  year  in  your  newspaper. 

A  major  difference  between  commercial  newspapers’  and 
student  newspapers’  coverage  of  issues,  like  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  or  AIDS  or  the  environment,  is  the  student-written  ar¬ 
ticles  emphasizing  the  teen  point  of  view.  Not  surprisingly, 
teens  want  to  read  what  teens  think. 

Whereas  commercial  newspapers  tend  to  turn  to  adult 
sources,  even  on  teen-related  topics  such  as  teen  pregnancy, 
student  newspapers  include  teen  voices  in  virtually  every  ar¬ 
ticle. 

In  student-written  news  and  feature  stories,  school  officials 
and  other  authorities  are  interviewed  and  quoted,  but  so  are 
students  who  are  affected  by  the  topic. 

Student  newspapers  also  contain  much  more  opinion  ma¬ 
terial,  based  on  the  percentage  of  the  paper,  than  commer¬ 
cial  newspapers.  The  student  newspapers  ranged  from  8  to  16 
pages,  with  at  least  two  pages  of  opinion  material.  Most  high 
school  newspapers  contained  at  least  one  editorial.  All  con¬ 
tained  student  columns. 

On  the  opinion  pages  of  the  newspaper,  columnists  dis¬ 
cussed  the  major  news  and  feature  stories  of  that  particular  is¬ 
sue  of  the  paper  or  other  topics  of  concern  to  teens.  On  a 
date,  should  the  male  always  pay  for  the  meal  and  movie? 
Should  condoms  be  used  as  instructional  material  in  a  sci¬ 
ence  class?  How  do  clothes  stereotype  people?  Does  the  KKK 
have  a  right  to  hold  rallies?  Is  the  school  suspension  policy 
strong  enough? 

In  feature  sections,  columnists  reviewed  music  groups, 
movies  and  school  plays.  In  the  sports  section,  columnists  dis¬ 
cussed  school  sports  and  college  and  professional  sports. 

Appealing  to  teen  readers  means  including  more  teen 
voices  in  your  newspaper. 

Interview  teens  on  topics  related  to  them  and  include  their 
comments  in  your  coverage. 

Include  teen  columns  in  your  opinion  section.  Avoid  the 
cliche  of  having  the  teen  columnist  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
voice  of  teens  in  your  community.  Just  as  you  run  a  variety  of 
adult  columnists,  reflecting  the  range  of  adult  perspectives, 
you  need  to  run  a  variety  of  teen  columnists. 

Start  by  regularly  reading  student  newspapers.  Subscribe  to 
all  the  student  newspapers  in  your  circulation  area.  Allocate 
time  for  someone  on  staff  to  read  the  papers,  looking  for  sto¬ 
ry  ideas,  students  to  interview,  and  potential  student  colum¬ 
nists  for  your  paper. 

Student  newspapers  can  be  a  valuable  tool  as  you  work  to 
produce  a  newspaper  that  appeals  to  today’s  youth. 
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Decision  delayed 
on  cameras 
in  the  courts 

FACED  WITH  A  full  agenda  at  its  recent  meeting,  the  U.S. 
Judicial  Conference  decided  to  delay  any  discussion  or  action 
about  cameras  in  courtrooms  until  at  least  its  next  meeting 
in  March  1996. 

Pending  is  whether  to  allow  still  or  video  cameras  in  the 
federal  appeals  courts,  and  whether  they  will  be  allowed  in 
only  civil  cases  or  in  criminal  proceedings,  as  well. 

The  Judicial  Conference  is  comprised  of  judges  represent¬ 
ing  each  of  the  federal  court  circuits. 
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Disaster 

Continued  from  page  25 

used  throughout  history. 

Another  is  that  people  who  use  vio¬ 
lence,  such  as  terrorists,  are  insane  or 
crazy,  but,  again,  Picard  dispelled  that 
myth  by  pointing  out  that  while  their 
viewpoints  may  be  very  different,  they 
rarely  are  crazy. 

Charges  that  the  media  cause  ter¬ 
rorism  are  equally  baseless,  he  asserted. 

“I’ve  never  seen  a  study  show  that’s 
the  case,”  Picard  said,  adding  that  ter¬ 
rorism  “does  occur  regularly  where  the 
media  is  not  involved.” 

“The  biggest  problem  is  that  media 
coverage  can  make  things  worse,”  he 
said,  citing  things  such  as  how  the  sto¬ 
ry  is  covered,  the  context,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  perceptions  of  terrorism  that 
emerge.  The  initial  coverage  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  bombing  was  “straight¬ 
forward,  event-oriented,  reporting  with 
a  lot  of  visuals,  which  television  is  very 
good  at,”  Picard  said. 

With  this  particular  story,  more 
graphic  images  appeared  on  screen 
than  normally  would  be  seen,  which 
made  the  event  doubly  shocking,  he 
explained,  commenting,  “On  televi¬ 
sion  news,  we  normally  do  not  see 
blood  dribbling  down  people’s  faces.” 

Even  though  the  TV  and  print  cov¬ 
erage  was  “more  like  what  is  found  in 
other  nations,”  Picard  said  it  was  “very 
jarring  to  many  Americans.” 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  bomb¬ 
ing,  “the  frustration  of  journalists  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  was 
evident,”  he  said. 

With  the  scene  spread  out  over  a  few 
blocks,  “it  was  hard  to  focus  on  any 
one  thing”  and  “information  was  not 
available.  All  of  this,  ultimately,  led  to 
the  question  of  who  did  it  and  why? 

“There  was  a  great  deal  of  specula¬ 
tion  about  who,”  namely  radical  Mus¬ 
lims,  Picard  said,  especially  since  this 
type  of  act  is  typical  in  the  Middle 
East.  Another  factor  was  the  type  of 
experts  being  called  upon  for  comment 
—  most  were  specialists  in  Middle  East 
terrorism  —  and  their  views  were 
shaped  by  their  experience  and  specu¬ 
lation  from  the  little  information  avail¬ 
able. 

“We  saw  the  media  fueling  this  fer¬ 
vor,”  Picard  said,  singling  out  colum¬ 
nists  who  called  for  retaliatory  attacks 
against  the  Middle  East. 

There  was  a  willingness  nationwide 
to  believe  this  speculation,  and  the 
media  were  reticent  to  accept  anything 


otherwise.  Those  early  accounts  that 
did  point  to  another  cause  usually  did 
so  near  the  end  of  the  story,  Picard 
said. 

“If  you  consider  the  overall  percep¬ 
tion,  the  coverage  emphasized  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  social  order,”  he  explained. 

“Officials  were  asserting  a  strong 
and  appropriate  response,”  such  as  es¬ 
tablishing  security  nets,  reassuring 
people  they  would  be  safe,  gaining 
control. 

There  also  were  stories  of  good 
emerging  from  bad,  such  as  tales  of 
heroism  and  of  survivors. 

“The  stories  were  designed  to  reduce 
fear.  From  the  second  day  on,  officials 
talked  about  how  they  were  on  the 
trail  of  the  perpetrators.  It  was  all 
quickly  done,”  Picard  explained. 

“As  the  immediacy  of  the  rescue  op¬ 
eration  died  down,  we  saw  coverage 
help  the  national  audience  engage  in 
group  healing  and  mourning,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  Not  only  was  there  a  rush  by 
networks  to  get  talent  to  the  scene,  but 
also  the  rush  was  on  to  get  local  angles 
to  the  story. 

“Anyone  who  had  ever  seen  a  bomb¬ 
ing  on  TV  was  interviewed,”  he  said. 

There  also  was  a  lot  of  packaging  of 
stories,  with  special  logos  and  graphics 
and  selling  of  the  story. 

In  addition,  the  Oklahoma  City 
bombing  was  “one  of  the  first  news 
events  where  a  Web  site  was  immedi¬ 
ately  established  and  received  a  great 
deal  of  use,”  Picard  added. 

The  Internet  also  was  used  by  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism  professor  emeritus  L.  John  Martin 
to  collect  information  about  how  news 
of  the  bombing  was  played  in  other 
countries.  In  nations  overseas,  much  of 
the  coverage  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
bombing  was  simply  picked  up  from 
U.S.  media  and  wire  services,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Martin. 

“We  became  very  much  a  global  vil¬ 
lage,”  he  said.  “We  read  each  other’s 
newspapers,  watched  CNN.” 

Those  who  responded  to  Martin’s 
online  message  showed  that  the  bomb¬ 
ing  received  “extensive  coverage.  All 
of  the  respondents  depended  heavily 
on  American  coverage  ....  Most  for¬ 
eign  media  quoted  the  speculations  of 
the  American  press  and  officials.” 

The  Russian  and  British  press  spec¬ 
ulated  that  Iranian  terrorists  might  be 
involved,  a  theory  Martin  said  he  did 
not  see  in  the  American  press. 

Media  in  Israel,  Australia  and  else¬ 
where,  however,  warned  against  rush¬ 


ing  to  judgment  and  played  up  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton’s  admonitions  against 
jumping  to  conclusions. 

“Many  media  around  the  world  were 
concerned  about  America’s  loss  of  in¬ 
nocence,”  Martin  reported.  “They  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  fact  that  no  country  is 
safe  anymore.  The  British  press  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  that  it  could  happen 
in  the  United  States.” 

The  British  media  also  gave  exten¬ 
sive  coverage  to  the  arrest  of  a  suspect 
at  Heathrow  airport. 

Media  in  countries  that  have  been 
subjected  to  terrorist  violence  drew 
from  their  own  experiences. 

Most  media  assumed  the  perpetra¬ 
tor  was  foreign,  Martin  said,  because: 
“When  faced  with  a  problem,  we 
search  our  memories  for  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience.  Who  do  we  blame  but  the 
people  most  frequently  accused  of  en¬ 
gaging  in  such  terrorist  activities?” 
Looking  for  an  Arab/Islamic  suspect  at 
first  made  as  much  sense  as  suspecting 
a  spouse  or  partner  in  someone’s  mur¬ 
der,  Martin  said.  “Statistically,  that  is 
the  most  common  perpetrator.  The  as¬ 
sumption  was  a  natural  conclusion.” 

In  attempting  to  draw  up  some  kind 
of  database,  Martin  said  he  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  different  definitions  of 
what  makes  up  a  terrorist  action. 

“Terrorism  is  too  vague  and  com¬ 
plex  a  term  for  meaningful  scientific 
research,”  he  said.  “We’ll  have  to  leave 
it  to  the  reporters  and  editors  to  write 
about  it.” 

Letters 

Continued  from  page  7 
sons”  for  running  the  story. 

E&P  did  not  learn  about  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  lawsuit  until  Mr. 
Farah  contacted  the  magazine.  The 
editor  and  managing  editor  were  on 
vacation  during  that  period  of  time. 
Since  E&P’s  Washington  editor  was 
working  on  numerous  other  assign¬ 
ments,  a  decision  was  made  that  Mr. 
Farah  should  send  whatever  infor¬ 
mation  he  had  to  West  Coast  editor 
M.L.  Stein,  who  would  be  free  to 
handle  the  story.  Mr.  Farah  did  not 
have  to  “persuade”  anyone  to  do  a 
story.  The  story  was  going  to  be 
done.  However,  Mr.  Farah  refused 
to  contact  Mr.  Stein. 

In  the  Sept.  2  story,  E&P  never 
stated  that  the  Western  Journalism 
Center  alleged  that  Foster  was  mur¬ 
dered.  The  story  says  the  report  by 
Ruddy  alleged  Foster  was  murdered. 
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Continued  from  page  1 7 

their  administrative  hands  out  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  turmoil  going  on  at  the  paper. 

“We  let  the  Hawkeye  advisor,  Vince 
DeMiero,  handle  that,”  she  said.  “We 
are  very  proud  of  the  paper  and  we 
have  a  hands-off  policy.  They  are  re¬ 
sponsible  journalists.” 

She  also  believes  that  the  police  ar¬ 
gument  has  some  merit. 

“As  I  read  it,  this  is  not  a  classic  First 
Amendment  case,”  Klein  said.  “Those 
photos  were  taken  in  a  public  place  and 
no  one  was  given  any  promise  of  confi¬ 
dentiality.” 

Cooperating  with  police 

Mountlake  Terrace  education  offi¬ 
cials,  meanwhile,  urged  the  student 
journalists  to  cooperate  with  police  as 
much  as  they  could,  short  of  supplying 
them  with  the  photos. 

“We  had  a  meeting  of  the  news  staff 
after  the  fight,”  said  DeMiero,  the 
Hauikeye's  advisor.  “1  said  that  if  any  of 
them  happened  to  be  out  at  the  parking 
lot,  they  could  fill  out  the  police  state¬ 
ment  forms.  The  kids  were  willing  to 
share  whatever  information  they  had, 
and  1  don’t  think  they  crossed  over  the 
line.  They  were  doing  their  duty  as  citi¬ 
zens.” 

The  school  position  persuaded  five 
Hawkeye  staffers  to  give  written  and 
oral  testimony  to  a  Special  Inquiry  pan¬ 
el  —  a  grand  jury-like  proceeding 
presided  over  by  a  single  judge. 

“Larry  [Hernden,  the  photo  editor] 
and  I  went  to  the  Special  Inquiry  and 
told  the  judge  everything  we  saw,”  said 
Scott  Bush.  “We  did  that  as  individuals. 
We  don’t  think  that  we  should  give  over 
the  photos.  We  took  those  pictures  as 
journalists.” 

At  one  point.  Chief  Turner  thought 
that  he  might  be  able  to  get  the  pictures 
without  using  either  a  search  warrant  or 
a  subpoena. 

“Brian  Bendel  [schools  superinten¬ 
dent]  told  me  that  I  should  just  take  the 
cameras  from  the  kids,”  Turner  said. 
“But  we  found  out  we  couldn’t  do  that 
because  they  belonged  to  the  kids  and 
not  to  the  school.” 

Mountlake  Terrace  education  offi¬ 
cials  confirmed  that  Bendel  was  ready 
to  turn  over  the  student  cameras  and 
film  to  the  police,  but  changed  his  mind 
after  learning  they  belonged  to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

“John  tried  as  hard  as  he  could  to 


make  it  work  without  using  the  courts,” 
Bendel  said. 

“He  is  a  fine  public  servant  who  is 
doing  his  job.  But  it  is  also  clear  to  me 
Stacey  is  not  involved  in  this  issue  to 
get  attention.  She  is  doing  it  because  it 
was  what  she  was  taught  to  do.” 

Bendel  said  that  he  has  no  idea 
where  Burns  has  taken  the  photos. 

“I  don’t  know  what  they  may  reveal,” 
he  said.  “I’ve  seen  pictures  of  me  in  a 
newspaper  that  didn’t  represent  what 
was  going  on,  but  they  communicated  a 
message.” 

The  media  is  watching 

The  Washington  state  media,  mean¬ 
while,  sees  the  case  as  an  opportunity 
to  provide  some  protection  for  journal¬ 
ists  in  a  state  without  a  shield  law. 

“It’s  an  important  case,”  Stambor  said 
in  an  interview.  “This  could  give  re¬ 
porters  in  this  state  some  vitally  needed 
protection.  Or  it  could  go  the  other 
way.” 

Stambor,  an  attorney  with  the  Seat¬ 
tle  law  firm  of  Davis  Wright  Tremaine, 
said  he  never  thought  the  court  would 
actually  order  Burns  to  a  cell. 

“Can  you  imagine  the  kind  of  public¬ 
ity  that  would  have  generated?”  he 
asked. 

Stambor,  who  is  working  with  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  on  the 
case,  makes  it  clear  that  his  first  con¬ 
cern  is  his  client,  Stacey  Burns. 

“The  Seattle  media  want  a  decision 
that  will  give  journalism  some  special 
constitutional  privileges.”  he  said.  “My 
job  is  to  get  Stacey  off.  If  the  prosecu¬ 
tor’s  office  let’s  this  slide,  it’s  fine  with 
me.  I’d  be  very  happy  if  they  would  just 
drop  everything.” 

Mountlake  Terrace  Police  Chief 
Turner  also  is  worried  about  the  long 
delay  between  the  last  Jan.  5  brawl  and 
the  possible  prosecution  of  the  juveniles 
involved  in  the  case. 

“The  longer  this  goes  on,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  for  us  to  get  to  the  kids  in¬ 
volved,”  he  conceded. 

“That  just  may  be  their  strategy.  To 
just  keep  stalling.  Some  of  the  kids  have 
graduated.” 

There  also  has  been  some  specula¬ 
tion  that  community  residents  would 
like  to  see  the  police  drop  the  case. 
Even  if  the  students  are  prosecuted,  all 
of  them  would  be  charged  as  juveniles. 

“A  lot  of  people  would  like  to  see  this 
go  away,”  Turner  conceded. 

Turner,  however,  couldn’t  understand 
the  media  support  of  Burns. 

“I  never  had  trouble  getting  informa¬ 


tion  from  the  media  before,”  he  noted. 
“Sometimes  they  would  ask  us  to  get  a 
subpoena,  but  they  always  cooperated.  I 
think  they’re  using  this  case  to  try  and 
get  something  they  don’t  have  now.” 

Family  on  edge 

Burn’s  family,  meanwhile,  waits  with 
some  trepidation  for  the  case  to  wind 
its  way  through  the  courts. 

“It  has  been  very  stressful  for  her,” 
said  Barbara  Burns,  Stacey’s  mother. 
“Last  spring,  you  couldn’t  turn  on  the 
television  set  without  seeing  her.  1  don’t 
know  how  famous  people  can  handle 
it.” 

Burns,  who  works  for  the  Chrysler 
Credit  Union,  wondered  at  one  point  if 
her  daughter  understood  the  gravity  of 
her  decision  to  risk  jail  for  her  princi¬ 
ples. 

“Once  I  asked  her,  ‘Stacey,  do  you  re¬ 
alize  the  consequences  of  what  you  are 
doing?,’  ”  she  said. 

“TTtere  also  has  been  the  thought  in 
the  back  of  her  mind  that  she  might  go 
to  jail.” 

Kelly  Burns,  a  16-year-old  junior  at 
Mountlake  Terrace,  said  her  sister 
seems  determined  to  keep  the  pictures. 

“When  she  was  young,  she  never 
used  to  stand  up  for  herself,”  said  Kelly. 
“I’ve  seen  her  change  as  a  person  and  as 
a  reporter.  She’s  standing  up  for  herself 
a  lot  better  now. 

“She  believes  in  the  Hawkeye,  her 
rights  as  a  journalist  and  her  rights  as  a 
person.” 

Satellite 

Continued  from  page  29 

away  from  their  previous  goal  of  string¬ 
ing  fiber  optic  cable  around  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Newspapers  have  little  to  fear  from 
TV  competition  —  no  matter  how  it  is 
delivered  —  because  television  will 
never  be  able  to  offer  the  detail  news¬ 
papers  can,  Hubbard  argued. 

“If  I  were  you  people,  I  would  not 
worry  a  great  deal  about  interactivity 
putting  you  out  of  business,”  Hubbard 
said. 

Hubbard  said  he  is  convinced  the 
vast  majority  of  people  will  reject  in¬ 
teractive  media. 

“The  truth  is,  the  American  people, 
like  all  people  around  the  world,  are 
passive,”  Hubbard  said.  “They  interact 
all  day  long  and  at  night  they  don’t 
want  to  interact  —  they  want  to  put 
their  feet  up.” 
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heritage  of  a  free  press,  the  answer 
would  be  easy,  he  observed. 

“But  in  Asia,”  he  noted,  “there  isn’t 
an  established  tradition  for  living  or 
dying  for  freedom.  These  words  by 
some  people  would  seem  naive  or  im¬ 
practical.” 

As  an  example,  he  recalled  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  Straits  Times  editor  and  ] 
others  under  Singapore’s  Official  Se¬ 
crets  Act  for  publishing  a  leaked  eco¬ 
nomic  statistic. 

“There  wasn’t  a  great  deal  of  out¬ 
rage,”  Wong  noted.  “The  press  report¬ 
ed  the  case  without  comment.  The  de¬ 
fendants  quietly  accepted  the  guilty 
verdict  and  were  fined.  They  could 
have  been  sentenced  to  prison  terms.” 

Drawing  a  possible  parallel,  Wong 
commented  that  “The  Hong  Kong 
press  hasn’t  much  of  a  track  record. 
Under  the  British,  it  has  had  freedom 
without  having  to  struggle  for  it.” 

The  future  of  Hong  Kong  journal¬ 
ism,  Wong  maintained,  “depends  on  a 
lot  of  people  like  Daisy  Li,  who  spend 
a  lot  of  time  spreading  the  word  about 
press  freedom.” 

Wong  also  urged  audience  members 
to  keep  the  issue  of  Hong  Kong  press 
freedom  alive  by  writing  about  it  in 
their  publications  and  even  going  to 
work  in  Hong  Kong  to  circulate  their 
convictions  on  the  need  for  a  free 
press.  The  issue  of  a  free  press  in  Asia 
was  debated  on  another  panel,  “Asian 
Values  and  the  the  Role  of  the  Media 
in  Society.”  However,  the  discussion 
left  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
there  is  an  overarching  “Asian  value” 
among  the  region’s  press. 

Bob  Ng,  associate  editor  of  the 
Straits  Times,  defended  his  govern¬ 
ment’s  authoritarian  approach  to  the 
media,  yet  claiming  that  Singapore  “is 
an  open  society  with  free-flowing  in¬ 
formation.”  More  than  4,500  publica¬ 
tions  from  all  over  the  world  circulate 
in  the  city-state,  he  said. 

Comparing  Western  journalism  to 
that  of  Singapore,  Ng  said  the  two  “op¬ 
erate  from  different  starting  positions.” 
In  the  West,  he  explained,  the  media 
prides  itself  on  its  adversarial  stance 
toward  government  while  in  his  coun¬ 
try,  “the  press  is  generally  regarded  and 
regards  itself  as  a  key  institution  in  so¬ 
ciety,  one  of  whose  primary  roles  is  to 
promote  the  country’s  interests  in  tan¬ 
dem  with  the  other  pillars  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.” 


The  Singapore  press,  he  said,  be¬ 
lieves  that  being  adversarial  “does 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  society.” 
Consensus,  not  conflict,  is  the  core 
value  of  the  Straits  Times,  he  asserted. 

In  response  to  audience  questions 
about  the  Singapore  government’s  libel 
suit  against  the  International  Herald 
Tribune,  which  was  fined  over 
$900,000,  and  other  measures  against 
the  foreign  press,  Ng  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  “has  the  right  of  reply”  to  what  it 
deems  libelous,  pointing  out  that  Sin¬ 
gapore’s  libel  laws  derive  from  the 
British,  whose  colony  it  once  was. 

The  press  in  Thailand  takes  quite 
another  approach  to  government  — 
one  that  is  feisty  and  irreverent  —  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paisal  Sricharatchanya, 
managing  director  of  the  Siam  Post  in 
Bangkok.  “We  usually  give  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment  a  three-month  honeymoon, 
but  the  present  government  is  having 
no  honeymoon,”  he  related.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  he  said,  should  have  come  in 
“equipped  and  prepared  to  govern  and 
it  wasn’t.” 

The  Thailand  press,  Sricharatch¬ 
anya  said,  has  been  evolving  to  the 
point  where  it  no  longer  feels  a  duty 
“to  protect  the  educated  and  the  afflu¬ 
ent.”  He  lauded  the  Western  press  as  a 
role  model  for  the  change  but  he  also 
castigated  Western  media  for  what  he 
termed  its  emphasis  on  such  negative 
aspects  of  his  country  as  prostitution 
and  child  labor. 

“Write  the  negative  things  but  pro¬ 
vide  some  balance,”  he  pleaded. 

“The  South  Korean  press,  likewise, 
has  attained  freedom  but  has  not  yet 
learned  what  to  do  with  it,”  observed 
Shim  Jae  Moon,  Seoul  bureau  chief  for 
the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review;. 

“Its  slowness  in  understanding  its 
function  is  allowing  the  government  to 
co-opt  its  role  in  determining  public  is¬ 
sues  and  agenda,”  Shim  commented. 

The  nation’s  media,  he  said,  can 
boast  state-of-the-art  equipment, 
“however,  the  quality  of  reporting  and 
analysis  falls  short.” 

He  called  the  electronic  media’s 
content  “abysmal,”  but  little  kinder  to 
the  print  press,  charging  it  with  “re¬ 
porting  of  minutiae  at  the  expense  of 
interpretive  reporting  and  analysis.” 

One  cause  of  the  condition,  he  sug¬ 
gested,  is  that  since  South  Korea 
emerged  from  years  of  authoritarian 
regimes,  media  has  come  under  the 
control  of  family-owned  conglomer¬ 
ates,  using  the  new  democracy  to  build 
profits,  rather  than  quality  media. 


Service 

Continued  from  page  10 

“We  believe  it  will  be  a  terrific  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  information  landscape.” 

Dan  Thomasson,  Scripps  Howard’s 
vice  president  for  news  and  editor  of 
the  Scripps  Howard  News  Service, 
commented  that  the  new  service  “will 
give  Western  newspapers  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  for  serving  their  readers.” 

Regional  stories  from  McClatchy 
newspapers  will  be  sent  to  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service’s  Washington 
bureau  as  part  of  the  service. 

Other  content  will  come  from 
Scripps  Howard’s  Western  papers  in¬ 
cluding  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Al¬ 
buquerque  Tribune  and  the  Monterey 
County  Herald  in  California. 

In  addition  to  its  flagship  Sacramen¬ 
to  Bee,  McClatchy  newspapers  include 
the  Fresno  Bee  and  Modesto  Bee  in 
California;  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
and  Tri-City  Herald  in  Washington; 
Anchorage  Daily  News  and  the  recent¬ 
ly  acquired  Raleigh  News  &  Observer. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  other 
newspapers  will  contribute  to  the  ser¬ 
vice,  it  was  noted. 

Bombs 

Continued  from  page  14 

another  distribution  site  when  pickets 
from  a  group  of  250  strikers  overturned 
an  abandoned  pickup  truck  at  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  entrance.  The  action  temporarily 
turned  back  a  semi-trailer  until  a  tow 
truck  removed  the  obstacle  and  police 
cleared  pickets. 

On  Sept.  13,  Macomb  County 
(Mich.)  Circuit  Judge  Raymond 
Cashen  limited  picketing  at  the  main 
gate  of  the  Sterling  Heights  production 
plant,  an  injunction  the  newspapers 
had  sought  for  three  weeks. 

Three  days  after  the  injunction, 
about  450  pickets  massed  in  front  of 
the  plant.  Six  pickets  were  arrested  for 
refusing  to  move  from  the  gate. 

Librarian  named 

KATHLEEN  M.  FLYNN,  coordinator 
of  electronic  information  services  for 
the  library  at  U.S.  News  &  World  Re' 
port,  was  selected  to  work  with  two 
Freedom  Forum  news  libraries  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  Flynn  is  slated  to  develop 
an  Internet  training  program  for  users 
of  the  libraries  in  Prague,  Czech  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  Bratislavia,  Slovakia. 
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Did  You  Read  These 


What  Is  Fair  Game 
For  Critics? 

Kevin  Costner’s  Waterworld  was  a 
media  event  long  before  the 
general  public  got  to  see  it;  but 
journalists  defend  their  coverage  of 
pre-release,  off-screen  movie  news. 

News  Value  Vs.  Gore 

Several  California  newspaper 
readers  respond  negatively  to 
graphic  photos  published  on  the 
front  page  of  two  newspapers. 

Tug  Of  War  In  Detroit 

Both  sides  claim  victories  in  five- 
week-old  newspaper  strike;  but 
negotiation  is  at  a  standstill  with 
no  talks  scheduled. 

Monitoring  Reporters' 
Incomes  Port  II 

Senator’s  proposal  to  require  jour¬ 
nalists  to  disclose  their  outside 
sources  of  income  likely  to  get 
Congressional  hearings;  penalties 
for  noncompliance  would  include 
loss  of  credentials. 

Auto  Deolers  Banned 
From  Boycotting 
Calif.  Medio  Outlets 

Association  agrees  to  settle  FTC 
restraint  of  competition  case  stem¬ 
ming  from  alleged  conspiracy  to 
pull  more  than  $1  million  in 
advertising  from  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News. 


NAA  Working  On  Digital 
Ad  Standards 

Guidelines  on  how  ads  should  be 
produced  are  expected  to  be  ready 
by  the  end  of  summer. 

Resignations 

Three  top  editors  at  Lesher 
Communications  resign  citing 
differences  with  management; 
rumors  have  chain  up  for  sale. 

Strong  Performances 

Despite  newsprint  increases,  public 
newspaper  companies  report  robust 
gains  for  second  quarter  and  first 
half. 

Charging  For  Obituaries 

It  may  be  common  practice  at 
larger  newspapers,  but  readers  of 
the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer  are 
outraged  at  their  local  paper’s  new 
policy;  even  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  is  against  it. 


Controlling  Cyberporn 

Numerous  First  Amendment  ques¬ 
tions  arise  as  the  government 
attempts  to  regulate  content  of 
online  information  services. 

Top  20  Problems 
In  Production 

Technical  consultant  explains 
causes  and  cures  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  offset  pressroom  headaches. 

Flat  Panel  Newspaper 
Falls  Flat 

Knight-Ridder  shuts  down  its 
Information  Design  Lab  in  Boulder. 

Study:  Classified  Ads 
Remain  Most  Popular 
Source  For  Finding  A  Job 

Early  results  from  a  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  study  indicate 
that  job-seekers  respond  to  different 
things  in  newspaper  employment  ads 
than  they  did  ten  years  ago. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  EiP, 


EdfP 


Editor(^Publisher 

The  On  y  Independent  Weekly  Journal  of  Nempapering 


Start  your  own  subscriotion  —  delivered  to  your  home  or  office  —  today!  Look  for  the  convenient 
subscription  reply  card  bound  in  this  issue  or  call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675-4380. 
E-mail:  edpub§mMiainfo.com  Visit  our  Web  site  at  bttp://www.mediainfo.com/edpub 
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Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
SyrKlicote.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


1996  NEW  CAR  AND  TRUCKS:  A  look 
at  the  year's  new  automotive  offerings 
that  includes  major  makes  and  models 
with  enough  photos  and  materials  to  fill 
an  annual  New  Models  special  section. 
Available  in  early  October.  Joe  Hanley, 
CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE,  Phone:  (212) 
254-0890,  Fax:  (21 2)  254-7646. 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 

Patmos  plans  patriarchal  party. 

Dr.  John  Thomas 


HEALTH,  SPORTS  &  FITNESS 


ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
UCENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBUSH 
ESTABUSHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER- 
PROTECTED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
CALL  (800)  NEW  UVING 
FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT 


ON  THE  HOUSE  is  a  weekly  syndicated 
column  written  (or  AP  Newsfeatures  by 
veteran  builders  James  &  Morris  Carey. 
ON  THE  HOUSE  offers  money-saving 
tips  on  building,  remodeling  &  repair¬ 
ing  homes.  Each  column  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  instructional  graphic  and 
Q  &  A  sectian  for  reader  involvement. 
Call  (800)  REPAIR  IT  for  free  samples. 


ARTIFAaS 


THE  NEWSEUM,  the  warld's  first 
museum  dedicated  ta  the  past,  present 
and  future  of  news,  is  looking  to 
acquire  a  wide  assortment  of  historic 
print  and  broadcast  material  -  lina- 
types,  cameras  and  much,  much  mare. 
Please  write/send  photos  to  B.  Reed, 
The  Freedom  Forum  Newseum,  1101 
Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22209. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-01 70 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Accurate  Appraisals/Negotiations 
Comprehensive  evaluations  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Experienced  in  confidentiality  and 
accuracy  and  detail,  reasonable  prices. 
Contact  Dick  Smith,  president,  108 
Jane  Cove,  Clarksdale,  MS  38614, 
phone  (601)  627-7906,  Fax  (601) 
627-79063*. 

Ice,  your  only  rivers  run  cold. 


WARNING:  'IN  A  NUTSHELL'  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  have  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Wasnington  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


LUCKY  NUMBERS 


FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdotes 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Trial 
Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  informatian 
far  moviegoers.  Comera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
4433,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 

(914)  692-4572.  Fax  (914)  692-831 1 . 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  672-2594 


FANTASY  SPORTS  COLUMN 
An  award-winning  writer  and  fantasy 
champion  provides  tips  all  sports  fans 
will  enjoy.  Printed  to  order,  faxed,  or 
Fedexed  on  disk.  Free  trial,  competitive 
rates.  Karrick  Creative  (21 2)  674-4842 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
http://ponchin.com  or  (21 2)  755-4363. 


NEW  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  looking  for 
columnists,  comic  strips  and  feature 
stories  to  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Phil  Bemie,  (206)  771  -4282.  Evenings. 


Call  about  our  low  contract  rates!  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Cbrksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton,  N.Englarid  (617)  545-6175 
Dane  Cbussen,  MWest  (913)  395-3694 
Wren  Barnett,  South  (704)  698-0021 
Ron  Holla,  Canada  E.  (61 3)  525-1666 
Bruce  Lantz,  Canada  W. 

(604)  785-2385 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  canducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  shoub  call 
(813)  733-8053 

ar  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
41 0  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170. 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO 
2355  Pershing  Blvd. -Suite  301, 
Baldwin,  NY  11510.  New  York  (516) 
379-2797Aampa  (813)  786-5930. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODEa,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montcbir,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Please  call  to 
discuss  your 
options  in  a  sale 

Appraisal  for 
estate,  ESOP, 
partners,  bank, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


Appraisal 

& 

:  Brokerage 
BOLITHO-CRIBB 


&  Associates 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-lnvestments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dalbs,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fox  (214)  520-6951 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Dick  Smith,  President 
108  Jane  Cove-Cbrksdale,  MS  38614 
(601 )  627-7906  Fox  601-627-79063* 
W.C.  Shoemaker- Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 
(601 )  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)  289-3254 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ACTIVE  SPORTS,  HEALTH  AND  FIT¬ 
NESS  monthly  news  magazine.  Mid- 
Atlantic  area,  $275,000  gross  onnual 
sabs,  7  years  established. 

Contact  Ryan  &  Wetmore,  PA. 

Attn:  Mike  Wetmore 
8403  Colesville  Rd.,  #630 
Silver  Springs,  MD  2091 0 


WORK  FOR  YOURSELF:  Newspapers 
for  sale,  weeklies  large  and  small.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)476-3950. 

If  you  think  you're  goirrg  to  make  it,  you 
better  hang  on  to  yourself. 

David  Bowb 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ESTABLISHED,  independently  owned 
trade  publication  distributed  monthly  to 
retail  grocers  and  convenience  store 
operators  in  3-state  region.  40-year 
history.  Excellent  potentid.  Box  07413, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAMILY  OWNED  FLORIDA  WEEKLY; 
30  miles  northwest  of  Orlando  in  grow¬ 
ing  Lake  County.  Write  P.O.  Box  1 099, 

Umotillo,  FL  32784. _ 

FLORIDA:  Small  island  weekly, 
$75,000,  terms.  Shopper,  two  small 
weeklies,  $750,000,  terms.  Beckerman 
Assoc.,  (813)971-2061. 


They  danced  for  his  pleasure,  wilh  a  joy 
you  could  not  measure. 

Sting 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

GROWING  PROFITABLE  weekly  in 
growing  market.  Gross  sales 
$340,000.  Nice  profit.  Daily  competi¬ 
tion.  $200,000  with  terms.  Ricxen- 
bacher  Media  Company,  (214)  520- 
7025. _ 

IDAHO  NEWSPAPER,  Gross  $1.27M. 
Reduced  price  of  $1.25M  includes  real 
estate,  or  $900K  for  business  only.  Call 
Arthur  Berry  &  Co.  (208)  336-8000. 
MASS.  -  3,000  paid  circulation  weekly; 
established  22  years.  Owner  takes 
$50,000  pay/profit;  $160,000  sales. 
Barry  French,  broker,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772. 
UPSTATE  New  York  weekly  in  fast  grow¬ 
ing  capital  district  with  great  potential. 
Reply  to  Box  07399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO; 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cosh  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  071 48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(714)  644-2661,  Fax  (714)  644-0283 


REAL  ESTATE 


GOV'T  FORECLOSED  HOMES  FOR 
pennies  on  $1 .  Delinquent  Tax,  Repo's, 
REO's.  Your  Area.  Toll  free  1  (800) 
898-9778  Ext.  H-5189  for  current  list¬ 
ings. 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

EQUIPMENT/SUPPUES  WANTCO" 

WANTED:  Rima  Heidelberg  Harris 
Stacker.  RS  20  25  30  40.  (509)  663- 
5161.  Dove  Groy/Bob  Koenig 

MAILROOM 

CHESHIRE  MOD  VI  labeling  machine. 
4-up  Cheshire  head,  heat  wheel,  8  ft. 
conveyor.  Runs  6-8M  per  hour. 
Excellent  condition.  Call  Jim  (908)  223- 

QQZ^ _ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders. 

Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


PRE-OWNED  AAAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


&  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  AAARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE 

4- 10  Unit  Harris  V-15D  w/2  JF4  com¬ 
mercial  folders, 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!! 

6-Unit  Harris  V-1 5A,  w/jF7  folder 
1976/1978 

2  3-Unit  News  King  presses 

5- Unit  Harris  V-22  w/JF4  folder 

1  Rebuilt  Community  floor  unit  1976, 
I^^MEDIATE  DELIVERY!! 

4  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinder 
1  "  1 05"  Count-o-veyor 
WE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR  EXCESS 
PRESS  EQUIPMENT! 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


PRESSES 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

1  GOSS  URBANITE  unit  -  22  3/4" 
available  immediately. 

GOSS  MAGNUM,  like  new,  21",  w/4- 
high,  Enkel,  &  much  more.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition. 

8-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  w/SC 
(older  &  u.f. 

7-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22"  cut-off, 
with  2  SSC  folders  -  1 987. 

3-Unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  grease 
lubricated. 

3- unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4". 
2-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4", 
1980. 

1- unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  with  SC 
folder,  1975. 

Add-on  GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  - 
floor  position  or  converted  to  stacked 
position,  folders  &  upper  formers. 

4- unit  C30SS  SUBURBAN  press,  22  3/ 
4". 

Three  SOLNA  D-30A  presses,  1 988-89 
vintage,  6  &  7  unit  presses  with  both 
2+1  and  1+1  units;  F36-A  and  BAF36 
folders,  22"  cut-off. 

7-unit  HARRIS  VI 5D  with  JF25  -  1988 
vintage. 

11 -unit  HARRIS  VI 5D,  1982  with  JF15 
&JF25w/u.f. 

WEB  LEADER  mono  unit  &  Web  Leader 
folders. 

4- unit  WEB  LEADER  press  -  available 
immediately. 

6-unit  NEWS  KING,  1 987  vintage. 

6-unit  NEWS  KING  (3  stacked  sets  of 
units)  with  Kj6  folder. 

5- unit  NEWS  KING,  1 977  vintage. 

4-unit  NEWS  KING,  1 965/73  w/KJ6. 
Add-on  NEWS  KING  units  &  folders. 

2- unit  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  -  22  1  /2" 
cut-off. 

Model  300  CUSTOM-BILT  3-knife  trim¬ 
mer. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH 

New  10-unit  TKS  press  with  3  half 
decks,  double  3:2  folder  and  ten  42" 
RTP's  -  22  3/4". 

6- unit  GOSS  COSMO,  1976  -  avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

3  "Vision"  (Cosmo-style)  GAM  offset 
units. 

GOSS  double  144-page  3:2  (older,  22 
3/ 4"  w/double  upper  formers. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
(913)492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


PRESSES 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fax  (770)  552-2669 


URBANITE  substructure,  Y-columns, 
wall  brackets,  3-arm  reels,  tensions  & 
auto-posters.  For  8-unit  press. 

C.  ALLEMAN  (505)  294-0450 
PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  folders 

1 60  page  double  out  22  3/4"  with  3  high 
formers  and  angle  bars. 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  (older 

GOSS  R.T.P.'s  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets.  1 0  AVAILABLE 

GOSS  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

2  unit  GOSS  METRO  22  3/4"  cutoff. 
Available  immediately. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 

Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 

Call;  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 

ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-581 7  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 

Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


One  sentence  should  suffice  for  modem 
man:  he  fornicated  and  read  the  papers. 

Albert  Camus 


E&P  Classified 

It’s  Your  People-tO'People  Meeting  Place 

With  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  we  reach  the 
working  journalists  you  want  to  reach,  every 
week.. .83,000  strong. 

Rates/order  form  are  at  the  end  of  the  Classified 
section.  Fax  your  ad  to  (212)  929-1259,  or  mail  it 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
11  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

J.C.  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

CirculaHon  and  Fulfillment  Systems 
Selection 
Development 
Installation  and 
Project  Management 
Over  30  installations  since  1 984, 
plus  Yellow  Pages  and 
Book  Publishing  Experience. 

Call  (91 3)  681  -8493,  Ask  (or  Joe 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Our  firm  develops  solutions  worldwide 
(51 6)  379-2797/(81 3)  786-5930 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
suoscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VERinCATION 

ALTERNATIVES 

•No  Extra  Phone  Charge 
•40  ^  per  contact  Basic  Service 
•FREE  Weekly  Analysis 

CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(800)  569-4666 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

FUaTIME  POSITION 
JANUARY,  1996 

COMMUNICATION;  Instruction  in 
journalism,  public  relations,  and  gen¬ 
eral  cammunicatians.  Experience  in 
print  and  broadcast  journalism  and 
doctorate  expected. 

Indiana  Wesleyan  University  is  a  5,000 
student  university  of  The  Wesleyan 
Church.  Candidates  will  sign  an 
evangelical  statement  of  faith  in  the 
Wesleyan  tradition. 

Send  dossier  to: 

Dr.  Paul  D.  Collord 
Vice  President  (or  Academic  Affairs 
INDIANA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 
4201  South  Washington  Street 
Marion,  IN  46953 
E-mail:  pcollord@indwes.edu 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


FAX  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
TO  (212)  929-1259 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DONNELEY  ENTERPRISES  Presents  Risk 
Free  help  in  generating  new  starts. 
Beginning  with  an  on-site  analysis 
followed  by  a  proposed  Fix  with  guar¬ 
anteed  Results. 

Call  Jim  (800)  341-1323 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-661 1 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)929-1845 
Our  27th  Year 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING  AND 
TELEAAARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 

TELESERVICE  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 

"The  Future  af  Sales" 
Experienced,  professional 
predictive  dialing 
Call  Bob  Bobber  (770)  414-4445 

Those  who  have  likened  our  life  to  a 
dream  were  more  right,  by  chance  than 
they  realized.  We  are  awake  while 
sleeping,  and  waking  sleep. 

Pascal 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

SENIOR  WRITER/MEDICINE 

Tuft's  University's  Office  of  Communica¬ 
tions  ond  Public  Relations  seeks  a 
senior  writer  to  carry  out  the  news, 
marketing  and  public  information 
activities  for  Tufts  School  of  Medicine. 
Produce  a  minimum  of  one  solid  news 
story  for  each  week  for  external  distri¬ 
bution  to  national  and  international 
news  media.  Plan,  assign  artwork  and 
write  capy  for  the  three-times-a-year 
medical  school  newsletter.  Handle 
inquiries  from  media  and  promote  con¬ 
ferences  and  special  events  to  internal 
and  external  constituencies.  Serve  as  con¬ 
tributing  writer  (or  medical  school's 
alumni  magazine  and  for  Tuft's  monthly 
faculty/staff  newspaper.  Candidates 
should  have  college  degree  and  five 
years'  experience  in  print  or  broadcast 
media.  Previous  medical  or  science 
reporting  and  writing  a  plus. 

Zone  1  candidates  preferred. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  5  writing 
samples  to  Karen  Bailey,  Tufts  University 
Office  of  Communications,  41 9  Boston 
Ave.,  Medford,  MA  021 55  or  Fax  (61 7) 
627-3536. 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  pravide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
_ (813)  969-3388 _ 

American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Franklin  Johnston. 

(800)  554-3091 . 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBUCATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 

MARKET  RESEARCH 

AD  Audit  -  Accurate  analysis  of  media 
spending  by  category  in  over  250 
metro  markets.  As  seen  in  Advertising 
Age,  Inside  Media,  American  Demo¬ 
graphics  and  others.  Client  references 
available.  For  detailed  information  call 
(800)  597-9956  ar 

Internet:  75152.706@campuserve.com. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


yfMfm 

CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXECUTIVE 

DIREaOR 

The  Wyoming  Press  Association  seeks  a 
dynamic,  experienced  mancger  for  the 
position  of  executive  director,  effective 
June  1 ,  1 996  when  our  current  director 
retires. 

The  director  oversees  all  func¬ 
tions  of  the  association,  an  advertising 
service  and  a  clipping  service,  has  a 
staff  af  faur  peaple  serving  nine  daily 
newspapers  and  33  weeklies  and 
reports  to  a  10-person  board  of 
directors.  The  director  must  be  a  strong 
advocate  of  newspapers  in  dealing  with 
other  trade  groups,  lawmakers  and  the 
public. 

The  right  candidate  will  have  pro¬ 
ven  leadership  ability,  strong  people 
skills,  public  speaking  ability,  financial 
knowledge  and  a  track  record  of  sound 
trade  association  management. 

Send  resume,  recent  salary  history  and 
references  by  November  1 5  to: 

Search  Committee 
Wyoming  Press 
Association 
1 369  N.  Fourth  St. 

Laromie,  WY  82070 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 

(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 

24-Hour  Line 
P.O.Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutians  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  econamical  service.  J&K  Pawer 
Supply  (31 3)  953-0780. 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  (laars,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 


Are  you  a  philosopher?  Yes,  I  think  very 
deeply. 

KRS-One. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSOCIATE  PUBUSHER 
In  today's  tightening  publishing  environ¬ 
ment,  have  you  been  denied  the 
opportunity  to  advance  to  the  next  level 
of  P&L  responsibility  for  your  own 
show?  The  Columbus  Guardian,  part  of 
the  burgeoning  alternative  newsweekly 
industry,  seeks  an  experienced  sales 
and  marketing  professional  to  publish 
this  fast  growing  property  in  one  of  the 
most  livable  and  vibrant  cities  in  the 
heartland.  Join  young  publishing  group 
with  aggressive  expansion  plans  for  the 
future.  Fax  resume,  cover  letter  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Ron  Williams, 
president.  Alternative  Media,  Inc., 
(614)469-1508. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE:  Newspa- 
per  Group  is  looking  (or  publishers 
and/or  trainers  for  small  dailies  and 
large  weeklies.  Candidates  should  hove 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  newspaper 
publishing,  good  interpersonal  skills 
and  a  willingness  to  be  involved  in  all 
departments.  We  hove  opportunities  for 
the  right  people.  Please  send  resume  to 
Fockelman  Newspapers,  (attention  D.H. 
Davis),  2005  N.  Pointe  Alexis  Dr., 
Tarpon  Springs,  FL  34689. 

Faces  plowed  like  fields  that  once  gave 
no  resistance. 

Bono 
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_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
If  you  are  a  fast-track  ad  manager  or 
up-and-coming  sales  rep  who  wants  a 
snot  at  general  management,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  USMedia  Group, 
Inc.,  is  a  fast  growing  company  of  small 
to  medium  sized  daily  newspapers  who 
are  in  need  of  promotable,  marketing- 
minded  newspaper  people.  Positions 
are  ovaibble  now  where  you  can  show 
your  stuff  and  position  yourself  for  the 
future.  Send  resume,  stating  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  geographical  preferences.  All 
replies  held  in  conh'dence. 

President 

USMedia  Group,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  227 
Crystal  City,  MO  6301 9 

ADVERTISING  SALES  AAANAGER 

International  Publishing  Company  is 
seeking  a  qualified  sales  manager  to 
lead  a  sales  staff  for  newspaper 
division  located  in  a  Top  20  Market  in 
the  United  States.  This  Division  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  top  weekly 
newspaper  groups  in  the  country.  Our 
team  of  managers  are  among  the  best 
in  the  industry.  We  are  looking  for  a 
special  person  who  understands  the 
team  management  approach,  is  goal 
oriented  and  an  excellent  com¬ 
municator  for  a  sales  staff  of  10.  This  is 
a  rare  opportunity  to  join  a  large  orga¬ 
nization  where  you  can  position  your 
career  through  your  efforts  and  contri¬ 
butions  for  tremendous  growth. 

Please  send  resume,  cover  letter  and 
salary  history  to: 

Trinity  Holdings,  Inc. 

610  Beatty  Road 
Monroeville,  PA  15146 
or  Fax  (412)  856-1932 

CLASSIFIED  AAANAGER 

Central  Florida's  leading  alternative 
newsweekly  seeks  experienced 
classified  sales  manager  for  challeng¬ 
ing  career  opportunity  in  one  of  the 
nation's  hottest  media  markets.  We  are 
looking  for  proven  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  talent,  creativity  and  commitment. 
Our  parent  company  is  one  of  the  top 
alternative  publishers  in  the  United 
States.  We  offer  salary/commission/ 
bonus/benefits.  AND  BIG 
OPPORTUNITY!  FAX  cover  and  resume 
ta  George  Biggers,  associate  publisher, 
(407)  645-2547,  or  E-mail  to 
gcb3@aol.com. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Suburban  daily  (50,000)  located  in  com¬ 
petitive  Zone  5  market  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  soles  manager  with  proven  track 
record.  Position  requires  an  energetic, 
results  oriented  individual  with  hands- 
on  leadership  and  staff  development 
skills.  We  offer  a  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  package  and  the  opportunity  to 
become  an  important  part  of  our 
dynamic,  growing  organization. 

Reply  with  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  07538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  who  is  results- 
oriented  needed  for  independently 
owned  Daily/Sunday  newspaper  in 
scenic  Finger  Lakes  region  of  Western 
New  York.  Hands-on  experience  and 
proven  track  recard  for  increasing 
revenue.  Strong  computer  background 
a  must.  Ability  to  thrive  in  multi-task 
environment  and  experience  in  all 
phases  of  Classifieds. 

Please  send  resume,  references,  and 
salary  history  with  cover  letter  to:  H. 
Robert  Schadewald,  VP,  The 
Daily/Sunday  Messenger,  73  Buffalo 
Street,  Canandaigua,  NY  14424.  Fax: 

(716)  394-1675. _ 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 

Major  West  Coast  daily,  looking  to 
enhance  and  expand  successful 
classified  real  estate  marketshare,  is 
seeking  a  top  individual  in  this  field  to 
ensure  our  success.  Must  have  proven 
track  record  of  performance  with  strong 
creative  and  motivational  skills.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
07541 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  1 1 ,000  6-day  daily  seeks  a 
hands-on  advertising  director  to  lead  a 
10-person  staff.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  hove  a  proven  track  record  of  build¬ 
ing  revenue,  experience  competing 
against  a  major  metro,  a  successful 
track  record  with  major  accounts  and 
the  ability  to  lead  and  motivate  inside 
and  outside  sales  staffs.  Must  be  willing 
to  try  new  strategies  and  be  creative 
and  analytical  in  problem  solving. 
Union  experience  desirable.  Send 
resume  to:  Box  07534,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
The  Mercury,  a  30,000  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  located  in  suburban  Philadelphia, 
seeks  sales  professional  ta  lead, 
manage  and  motivate  our  retail  ad 
staff.  Successful  candidate  will  possess 
proven  track  record  in  sales  manage¬ 
ment,  knowledge  of  telephone  sales 
and  experience  in  co-ap  advertising. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
performance  bonus,  401  (k),  and  other 
benefits.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

Tracy  Reinholt 
Personnel  Director 
The  Mercury 

24  North  Hanover  Street 
Pottslov/n,  PA  1 9464 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

SALES  MANAGER  -  Pennysaver  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  beautiful  and  affordable  Knox¬ 
ville,  TN  desires  dynamic  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  to  lead  by  example  vdiile  training 
and  motivating  sales  team.  Ideal  candi¬ 
date  has  3  plus  years  experience  as  a 
Sales  Manager  of  a  shopping  guide  or 
other  direct  mail  product.  We  offer 
salary,  commission,  overrides,  benefits 
and  heavy  profit  sharing.  This  package 
can  easily  be  warth  over  $100,000  to 
the  right  candidate.  Call  Russell  Greer, 
Publisher  in  confidence  (615)  584- 
8050. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Paris  News,  a  1 2,500  daily  located 
100  miles  northeast  of  Dallas,  Texas,  is 
seeking  an  organized,  creative,  results- 
orientM  individual  to  lead  and  motivate 
our  outside  sales  staff. 

Candidates  need  at  least  2  years  news¬ 
paper  sales  management  experience 
and  a  praven  track  record  in  sales  and 
customer  service.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  plus  a  bonus  based  on 
performance,  benefits  and  the 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

The  Paris  News 
Attn:  Mike  Graxiola,  Publisher 

P.O.  Box  1078 

Paris,  TX  75460 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to 
directly  supervise  "key"  accounts  ad  staff 
of  six  retail  sales  representatives  and 
sales  assistants.  Ability  to  work  closely 
with  other  retail  advertising  manager, 
plus  ability  to  select,  train,  motivate, 
and  lead  sales  representatives  who  sell 
to  local  decisian-makers  to  achieve 
company  revenue  goals  and 
perfarmance  standards.  Major  com¬ 
pany  benefits  with  this  62,000  daily 
and  76,000  Sunday  chain-owned 
newspaper  organization.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  07543,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  MANAGER 

Employee-owned  25,000  circulation 
daily  newspaper  in  Southeast  Michigan 
searching  for  a  talented,  motivated, 
energetic  person  to  lead  a  staff  of 
twelve.  Minimum  three  years  advertis¬ 
ing  management  experience,  good 
communication  and  creative  skills,  the 
ability  to  lead  and  motivate,  and  the 
drive  to  succeed  all  a  must!  Send 
resume  to:  Lonnie  L.  Peppier,  sales  and 
marketing  director,  Monroe  Evening 
News,  20  W.  First  Street,  Monroe,  Ml 
48161. 

SALES  MANAGER 

Career  oppartunity!  The  Iowa  City 
Advertiser,  a  36,000  free-distribution 
cammunity  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
qualified  individual  (or  our  high-growth 
publication.  We  are  an  award-winning 
paper  located  in  a  diverse  and  rapidly 
growing  university  community.  Iowa 
City  is  one  of  the  most  economically  via¬ 
ble  and  dynamic  areas  of  the  Midwest. 
Direct  a  quality  staff  of  1 3,  including  out¬ 
side  and  classified  inside  reps  and  an 
ad  services  department.  Responsible  (or 
budgeting  and  P&L  as  well  as  planning 
and  expansion. 

Candidates  must  have  5  years  mini¬ 
mum  sales  and/or  management  expe¬ 
rience.  Previaus  shopper  or  community 
newspaper  experience  preferred.  Base 
salary  with  MBO.  Excellent  benefit 
package,  ESOP  and  401  (k).  Newly 
renovated  and  modernized  facilities. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Scott 
Swenson,  Publications,  Inc.,  621  4th 
Avenue,  S.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA  52401 . 

EOE 


If  misery  loves  company,  misery  has 
company  enough. 

Thoreau 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Bay  Area  newspaper  group,  led  by  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  seeks  a  graphic  artist 
to  join  its  design  team.  The  successful 
candidate  will  offer  skills  in  info¬ 
graphics,  illustration  and  page  design. 
Macintosh  proficiency  in  Photoshop, 
Illustrator,  QuarkXPress,  etc.,  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  samples  ta  Gregory 
Glover,  art  director,  Alameda  News¬ 
paper  Group,  4770  Willow  Road, 
Pleasanton,  CA  94588. 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Army  Times  Publishing  Co.,  a  privately- 
held  newspaper  publisher  in  Spring- 
field,  seeks  a  full-time  graphic  artist/ 
BA  or  equivalent  in  the  held  af  graphic 
art;  knowledge  of  Freehand  5.0, 
Photoshop  3.0  and  QuarkXPress  3.3  is 
essential.  Knowledge  of  3-D  programs 
are  a  plus.  Please  send  resume  and 
samples  ta:  Army  Times  Publishing, 
6883  Commercial  Dr.,  Springfield,  VA 
22159,  AHN:  HR-04.  WOMEN  AND 
MINORITIES  ENCOURAGED  TO 
APPLY.  EOE  M/F/V/H. 


INFOGRAPHIC  ARTIST  OPENING 

Recently  designed  100,000  daily 
(145,000  Sunday)  seeks  graphic  artist 
who  thinks  like  a  journalist  as  well  as 
an  artist  and  visual  problem-solver. 
Must  be  able  to  conceptualize,  analyze 
and  organize  complex  information  and 
present  it  in  simple  but  compelling 
ways.  Opportunities  for  page  design 
are  included.  Illustration  skills  a  plus  but 
not  mandatory.  Must  be  fluent  in 
Freehand  or  Illustrator  and  Photoshop. 
QuarkXPress  skills  a  plus.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  skills. 
Redesign  is  built  around  the  philosophy 
that  content  and  presentation  are  one 
and  the  same.  Zone  4.  Send  work  sam¬ 
ples  and  resume  to  Box  07529,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GRCULATION 


A  MAJOR  MIDWESTERN  DAILY  with 
daily  circulation  around  500,000  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  need  of  an  Independent  Con¬ 
tractor  operation  specializing  in  Youth 
Crews  and/or  Retail  Store  Sales.  We 
offer  an  excellent  commission  plan  with 
a  (air  and  equitable  chargeback  policy, 
an  outstanding  in-house  support  team 
to  aid  in  your  success  and  an  unlimited 
amount  of  sales  territory.  We  ore  in 
need  of  on  established  firm  with  good 
references  for  a  long-term  commitment 
to  our  newspaper.  This  is  a  truly 
lucrative  opportunity.  If  this  opportunity 
interests  you,  please  send  a  letter  of 
introduction  and  some  information  on 
your  organization  to  Box  07533,  Editor 
&  Publi^er. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Subscription  and  circulation  manager 
for  Rockville,  MD  publisher  wanted  to 
start  immediately.  Minimum  three  years 
experience  "in  the  trenches"  af  magazine 
subscription  services,  renewal  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  newsstand  as  well  as 
unconventional  distribution  meth¬ 
odology.  Fax  resume,  salary  history 
and  current  written  references  to: 

(301)  770-7062. 
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1  9  J 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DHREQOR 

We  are  a  21,000  and  growing  Col¬ 
orado  doily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
seeking  tbe  right  individual  to  provide 
circulation  leadership  and  work  with 
our  3-daily  newspoper  management 
team.  The  right  person  will  be  able  to 
effectively  plan  and  implement  our 
marketing  strategy  utilizing  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  new  and  proven  methods.  Good 
communicator,  team  oriented,  solid 
circulation,  competitive  and  manage¬ 
ment  experience  required.  Qualified 
candidates  may  send  their  resume, 
including  experience  and  salary  history 
to  Dean  Lehman,  president  and  editor. 
Daily  Times-Call,  P.O.  Box  299,  Long¬ 
mont,  CO  80502. 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

Newspaper  group  seeks  aggressive 
circulators  tor  a  small  as  well  as 
medium  size  newspaper  in  the  North¬ 
east.  We  are  looking  for  self-starters 
with  a  proven  track  record  of  circula¬ 
tion  growth  and  expense  management. 

Our  organization  provides  exceptional 
growth  opportunities  in  o  dynamic 
environment. 

We  provide  competitive  salary, 
excellent  benefits  and  unlimited  poten¬ 
tial  for  future  growth.  Interested  candi¬ 
dates  should  forward  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  07548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

who  can  t  asree 

EDITORIAL 

T  T  XXV/  N/VXXX  V  VXC^X 

on  the  weather 

agree... 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  HIS¬ 
PANIC  Magazine  located  in  Austin, 
Texas.  Minimum  of  5  years  experience. 
Must  have  extensive  experience  in  Fulfill¬ 
ment,  BPA  Audits,  Newsstand  Soles, 
Postal  Regulations,  List  Rentals,  etc. 
Must  also  have  good  analytical  skills. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Please  send  resume  to  the  attention  of 
Carlos  Manzano  at  HISPANIC  Maga¬ 
zine,  98  San  Jacinto  Blvd.,  #1 1 50,  Aus¬ 
tin,  TX  78701  or  fax  your  resume  to 
(512)  320-1942. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR.  Strong  lead¬ 
ership  and  editing  skills  required. 

Layout  ability  helpful.  Prefer  Ohioan. 

Send  resume  to  Glenn  Gilbert,  The 
News-Herald,  7085  Mentor  Avenue, 

Willoughby,  OH  44094. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 

Knight-Ridder  daily  newspaper  seeks 
an  experienced  person  with  strong 
layout,  copy  editing  and  people  skills  to 
work  with  a  nine-person  staff  in  an 

Olympic  venue  city.  Send  resume  and 

That  they  read 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Great  opportunity  for  career  minded 
individual.  Rapidly  expanding  and 
highly  successful  group  of  weeklies  is 
seeking  an  experienced  circulator  to 
join  our  dynamic  team.  Must  be 
Icnowledgable  in  both  hand  and  mail 
delivery  systems.  Salary  $26K  with  an 
excellent  benefits  package.  Box  07504, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

work  examples  to: 

Chuck  Williams,  Sports  Editor 

Ledger-Enquirer 

P.O.  Box  71 1 

Columbus,  GA  31902-0711 

E&P  more  than 

AWARD-WINNING  community  news¬ 
paper  editor  with  proven  track  record 
wanted  (or  twice  weekly  newspaper  in 
exciting,  grawing,  coastal  community. 

The  editor  should  be  dynamic,  possess 
strong  people  skills  and  be  committed 
to  community  involvement.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  experienced  editor  to 
make  good  newspaper  the  best  in  state. 

Send  resume  to  Bonita  Banner,  P.O. 

Box  40,  Bonita  Springs,  FL  33959.  No 
calls  accepted. 

any  other 
nubl  i  cati  on  ^  * 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
the  News  Messenger  in  Marshall, 
Texas.  Candidate  must  hove  the  skills  to 
oversee  sales,  customer  service  and 
delivery  activities  of  a  6-day,  9,500 
circulation  newspaper.  Send  resume  to: 
Reg  Durant,  publisher,  Bax  730, 
Marshall,  TX  75671. 

COPY  EDITOR 

WITH  GRAPHICS  EXPERTISE 

The  Monterey  County  Herald  has  an 
opening  for  a  full-time  copy  editor. 

Duties  involve  copy  editing,  headline 
writing,  page  design  and  paginatian, 
as  well  as  creation  of  simple  charts, 
logos  and  other  grophic  elements.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  journalism  degree  and 
one  year  of  experierKe  as  a  copy  editor 
on  a  daily  newspaper,  ar  comparable 
experience  on  a  student  newspaper  or 
other  deadline-oriented  news  pub¬ 
lication.  Must  be  available  for  night 
and  weekend  work.  Experience  with 

Macintosh,  IBM  PC  Windows,  or  other 
similar  newsroom  systems  is  desirable. 

Submit  cover  letter,  resume,  tearsheets 
and  references  to:  Walter  Dawson, 
managing  editor.  The  Monterey  County 

Herald,  P.O.  Box  271 ,  Monterey,  CA 

93942.  EOE 

l-/  XX  V/  xxvxxx  • 

Editor  &  Publisher  -  78% 

Presstime  -  21% 

Newspapers  &  Technology  -  2.3% 

MAJOR  METRO  IN  ZONE  3  seeks  a 
Circulation  Home  Delivery  Manager  (or 
Suburban/Metro  growth  market.  This  is 
an  exciting  newspaper  with  a  track 
record  of  rolling  out  new  products. 
Individual  will  be  responsible  for 
increasing  home  delivery  circulation 
and  penetration  through  effective  plan¬ 
ning,  organization  and  implementation 
of  service  and  marketing  strategies.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  be  results 
oriented,  'lead  by  example',  and  be  able 
to  build  a  team  while  establishing 
performance  standards  and  accoun¬ 
tability.  Good  communication,  problem 
solving,  and  people  skills  essential  in  a 
fast  paced  environment. 

Ideal  candidate  should  possess  5  years 
circulation  management  experience 
with  a  trend  of  increasing  responsibil¬ 
ity,  college  degree  preferred.  Other 
qualifications  include  word  processing 
and  spreadsheet  skills. 

Competitive  compensation  and  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  07544,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

*  1995  survey  conducted  by  ResearchUSA,  Inc. 

■ _ I 

A  high  civilization  is  a  pyramid;  it  can 
stand  only  upon  a  broad  base;  its 
prereauisite  is  a  strongly  and  soundly 
considered  mediocrity. 

Nietzsche 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


COMBINATION  EDITOR,  Graphic  Art¬ 
ist,  Photojoumalist  full-Hme  for  60-year 
old  monthly  magazine.  Requires 
extensive  editing/writing/layout  expe¬ 
rience  with  Macintosh,  QuarkXPress, 
Photoshop,  Illustrator.  Web-printing 
knowledge  a  plus.  Five-plus  years' 
newspaper  experience  preferred.  Non- 
smoker.  Casual  office.  Company-paid 
health,  life,  dental,  plus  other  benefits. 
Position  currently  open.  Not  entry-level 
job.  Send  letter/resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  requirements:  Editor,  P.O.  Box 
4031,  Daytona  Beach,  FL  32121- 
4031. 


COPY  EDITOR:  The  Press  of  Atlantic 
City  has  openings  for  copy  editors  on 
its  news  desk.  Applicants  should  be  col¬ 
lege  graduates  with  strong  editing  and 
headline-writing  skills.  Knowledge  of 
page  layout  and  QuarkXPress  a  plus. 
Send  letter  and  resume  to  Maryjane 
Briant,  managing  editor.  The  Press  of 
Atlantic  City,  1  1  Devins  Lane, 
Pleasantville,  NJ  08232. _ 


COPY  DESK  EDITOR/PAGINATOR 
We  are  looking  for  a  person  with 
demonstrated  excellent  copy  editing 
skills,  who  also  possesses  the  ability  to 
design  news  pages  using  QuarkXPress. 
Working  knowledge  of  Photoshop  and 
digital  scanning  helpful.  Our  multiple- 

3  publications  run  50  pages  a  week 
additional  special  sections.  Two  of 
our  papers  took  1  st  and  2nd  place  in 
WNPA's  General  Excellence  Awards 
this  year.  Located  in  Puget  Sound  area. 
Applicatians  will  be  accepted  until 
October  20th.  Non-smoking  environ¬ 
ment.  E.E.O.  Submit  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  The  Times  Community 
Newspapers,  Human  Resources  Man- 
oger-EP,  P.O.  Box  48119,  Seattle,  WA 
98148. _ 


COPY  EDITORS 

Aggressive  and  ambitious  copy  editor 
sought  for  news,  and  another  for 
sports,  at  100,000  AM  in  Yale's 
hometown.  Strong  editing  and  headline 
writing  a  must.  Advancement 
opportunities  in  both  print  and  on-line 
services.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Resume,  work  samples  to:  Ray  Hoye, 
New  Haven  Register,  40  Sargent  Drive, 
New  Haven,  CT  0651 1 . _ 


EDITOR  for  Outdoors  Publications. 
Desktop  publishing  experience 
required.  QuarkXPress  or  Pogemoker 
expertise  needed,  journalism  back¬ 
ground  a  must.  Hunting,  fishing  know¬ 
ledge,  interest  a  big  plus.  Job  involves 
editing  stories,  writing  headlines,  edit¬ 
ing  photos,  building  pages  in  full 
pagination.  Salary  $24,000.  Good 
benefits,  great  work  environment.  Send 
resume  to  Afield,  P.O.  Box  2008, 
Altoona,  PA  16603.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. _ 


EDITOR  for  county  seat  weekly,  6,000 
circulation  with  positive,  educational  out¬ 
look.  Will  write,  edit,  direct  small 
editorial  staff.  We're  looking  for  an 
experienced  writer  with  excellent  edit¬ 
ing  skills  who  demands  competency 
and  can  train  others.  We  want 
someone  who  can  beat  the  city  council 
to  its  own  story  and  provide  the  com¬ 
munity  with  the  background  it  needs  to 
understand  the  issues.  We  need  a  pro¬ 
fessional  who  can  be  challenged  to  con¬ 
tinue  ond  improve  on  a  tradition  of 
excellence.  Friendly  northern  Michigan 
town.  Resume  to  Wesley  Maurer,  the 
St.  Ignace  News,  P.O.  tox  277,  Saint 
Ignoce,  Ml  49781 . 


EDITORIAL 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 


Creative  editor  to  join  talented, 
energetic  team  in  beautiful,  vibrant, 
eclectic  Marin  County,  just  north  of  S.F. 
Responsible  for  weekly  entertainment 
section,  daily  entertainment  pages.  Min¬ 
imum  3-5  years  editing  experience 
required.  This  is  an  intensely  com¬ 
petitive  market.  We  produce  daily  AM, 
PM  editions.  Send  resume,  samples  to 
Mike  Towmsend,  executive  editor,  Marin 
Independent  Journal  (daily:  42,000; 
Sunday:  43,000)  is  a  Gannett  newspa¬ 
per  and  an  equal  opportunity 
empbyer. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  REPORTER  sought  for 
award-winning,  18,000  Illinois  PM. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
four  writing  samples  to  John  Plevka, 
editor.  The  Journal-Standard,  P.O.  Box 
330,  27  South  State  Avenue,  Freeport, 
IL  61032. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792- 1313. 


EXPANDING  family-owned  newspaper 
group  has  openings  in  news-editorial 
lor  reporters  and  editors,  including  life¬ 
style  editor:  feature  writing  ancT  cov¬ 
erage  of  community  events  on  1  -person 
deslc,  QuarkXPress  desirable.  Also 
news  editor  and  sports  editor  for  semi¬ 
weekly.  Send  resume,  references,  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  expectations  to 
Donovan  M.  Kramer  Sr.,  president, 
Kramer  Publications,  P.O.  Box  15002, 
Casa  Grande,  AZ  85230-5002. 


FIRST-RATE  BUSINESS  FREELANCERS 
Newsletter  publisher  seeks  polished 
wrriters  who  can  report  and  advise  on: 
•Legal  topics. 

•Tax  strategies. 

•Management  trends. 

•Business  news. 

Send  resume,  clips  and  rates  to  NIBM, 
Dept.  BC,  Miller,  1101  King  Street, 
Suite  400,  Alexandria,  VA  2231 4. 


GAY  EDITING  WHIZ 
Due  to  projected  growth,  our  Zone  4- 
based  weekly  gay  publication  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  qualified  journalist  to  edit  ond 
design  our  paper.  We  seek  someone 
from  a  weekly  or  daily  who's  wanting 
the  freedom  a  gay  workplace  can 
afford.  Strong  reporting  and  editing 
background  a  must.  Supervise  a  small 
staff  and  a  dozen  stringers.  If  you've 
designed  one  page  or  an  entire  issue, 
while  editing,  you're  what  we're  look¬ 
ing  for.  Grow  with  us  and  our  dynamic 
community.  Excellent  salary,  benefits 
package.  Send  clips  and  references  to 
Box  07547,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016,(703)  506-4400. 


That  was  non-nan  non-nan  non-non 
heinous!! 

Bill 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  Idaho's  largest  award-winning 
weekly  newspaper.  Looking  for  a  bright 
writer,  tenacious  story  researcher,  self¬ 
starter,  who  also  enjoys  living  in 
nation's  No.  1  ski  resort.  B.A.  in  jour¬ 
nalism  required  plus  one  year  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  consider  other  degrees  plus 
newspaper  experience.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Barbara  Perkins,  news 
editor,  Idaho  Mountain  Express,  P.O. 
Box  1013,  Ketchum,  ID  83340. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST/PAGE  DESIGNER 
Needed  for  fully  paginated  New 
Jersey/New  York  area  daily.  Must  hove 
solid  newspaper  experience,  creativity 
and  news  judgment.  Copy  editing/ 
reporting  background  a  plus.  Send 
tearsheets  and  resumes  to  Box  07494, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST  -  The  Lexington 
Herald-Leader,  an  award-winning 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
raphic  artist  to  join  its  news  art 
epartment.  Experience  with  all  basic 
Mac  programs  is  essential  (Freehand, 
Illustrator,  QuarkXPress  and 
Photoshop).  Candidates  should  have  a 
strong  understanding  of  the  visual  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  news,  good  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  plenty  of  enthusiasm. 
Send  resume,  tearsheets  or  slide 
portfolio  to  Mike  Johnson,  AME,  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader,  100  Midland 
Ave.,  Lexington,  KY  40508.  EOE  M/F. 

JUSTICE  BEAT  -  Aggressive  1 7,000 
daily  seeks  reporter  who  wants  to  make 
front-page  news.  Organization, 
accuracy  essential.  Learn  more  about 
our  area  at  our  website:  http:// 
www1.trib.com/CUMBERLINK.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Carol  Talley,  editor. 
The  Sentinel,  P.O.  Box  1 30,  Carlisle, 
PA  17013.  Women  and  minorities 
encouraged  to  apply.  No  phone  calls. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Paris  News,  a  1 2,500  daily  located 
100  miles  northeast  of  Dallas,  Texas,  is 
seeking  a  managing  editor. 
Responsibilities  include  recruiting,  train¬ 
ing  and  supervision  of  a  staff  of  1 0. 

Candidates  need  at  least  2  years 
newsroom  management  experience. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salary  plus  a 
bonus  based  on  performance,  benefits 
and  the  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

The  Paris  News 
Attn:  Mike  Graxiola,  Publisher 
P.O.  Box  1078 

Paris,  TX  75460 

MARKET  RESEARCH  FIRM  seeks  freelance 
wrilers/researchers  to  cover  topics  in  the 
fields  of  high  technology,  consumer 
products,  retail,  health-care  and  industry. 
Familiarity  and  experience  in  covering 
these  areas  either  through  newspapers  or 
trade  magazines  required. 

Please  send  resume  and  clips  to:  Annie 
Fountain,  Off  The  Record  Research,  243 
Vallejo  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1 . 

NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 

PO  Box  5725  Glendale  AZ  8531 2 
(602)  933-4345  $39-4  Issues 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  largest  daily  seeks 
a  proven  editorial  writer  to  advocate  its 
conservative  point  of  view.  Superior 
writing  skills  and  solid  knowledge  of 
American  history,  politics  and  culture 
essential.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Charles 
Perkins,  executive  editor.  The  Union 
Leader,  P.O.  Box  9555,  Manchester, 

NH  03108-9555. _ 

NEWS  DESIGN-COPY  EDITOR: 

Expanding,  design-conscious  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  seeks  copy  editor  with  strong 
design  and  word  skills.  Opportunities: 
Innovate  with  Big  Macs  and  hard¬ 
hitting  reporters  to  produce  inviting 
pages;  Be  among  the  first  to  paginate 
with  a  "fourth  wave"  computer  network. 
Quality  reproduction.  Mail  resume  and 
samples  to  Bob  Veillette,  Waterbury 
Republican-American,  389  Meadow 

St.,  Woterburv,  Q  06722. _ 

PAGES  DESIGNERS 

The  Press  Enterprise,  a  22,000  seven- 
day  AM  in  central  eastern  Pennsylvania 
seeks  page  designers,  graphic  artists  to 
work  on  night  copy  desk.  Macintosh 
experience  a  must;  QuarkXPress  a  plus. 
Send  samples,  salary  requirements  to: 
Tim  Konski,  managing  editor/news, 
3815  Lackawanna  Ave.,  Bloomsburg, 
PA  17815. _ 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  Department.  Zone  2  appli¬ 
cants  only.  Please  send  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone 
colls,  please. 

POLICE  REPORTER  wanted  for  northern 
Ohio  daily  that  emphasizes  local  news. 
Coverage  includes  police,  courts, 
special  assignments.  Competitive 
salary.  Write  to:  Joy  Thwaite,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  in  care  of  Norwalk  Reflector, 
61  E.  Monroe  St.,  Norwalk,  OH 
44857. 

REPORTER  -  The  Leader,  a  16,000 
circulation  seven-day-a-week  newspa¬ 
per  that  looks  and  acts  much  bigger  is 
looking  for  a  general  assignment 
reporter  to  dig  for  the  big  stories.  Expe¬ 
rience  preferred,  but  we  will  look  at 
someone  right  out  of  college.  Send 
clips,  resume  and  cover  letter  ASAP  to 
John  Kelleher,  city  editor.  The  Leader, 
Box  1017,  Corning,  NY  14830-0817, 
or  fax  to  (607)  936-9939.  Northeast 
applicants  preferred. 

REPORTERS 

General  Assignment  position  covering 
a  five-county  area  for  a  50,000  PM 
daily  in  Northeast  Iowa.  We're  looking 
for  a  solid  all-around  reporter,  who's 
curious  and  knows  how  to  tell  a  story. 

We  also  have  an  opening  on  our  Life¬ 
styles  desk  for  a  feature  writer  who  can 
cover  health,  religion,  social  services 
and  community  news. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Saul  Shapiro, 
editor,  Waterloo  Courier,  P.O.  Box 
540,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 

Ufe's  a  long  headache  in  a  noisy  street. 

John  Masefield 
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NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 


•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  journalism 

review. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  association 

house  organ. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
sponsored  by  a  university, 

society  or  foundation. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 
the  newspaper  industry. 

NEWS  makes  the  difference 


wv 


1 1  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  stoff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  publish  in-depth, 
well-crafted  stories  that  explore  the 
issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
make  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
nform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  national 


If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  f^-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  There  are  immediate 
openings  for  serious,  issue-oriented 
news  writers  in  Denver,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  also  need  another 
Spanish-speaking  reporter  (news  or 
feature)  in  Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective  and 
tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications 
(no  phone  calls,  please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Manoging  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. _ 


SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Hobbs  Daily  News-Sun  is  seeking  a 
talented  writer  for  staff.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  although  will  consider  recent 
graduate.  Call  Rick  Ingehritson  or 
Manny  Marovez  at  (505)  397-4556  or 
send  resume,  clips  to  P.O.  Box  860, 
Hobbs,  NM  88241 . 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS 

Our  sports  editor  needs  a  relief  pitcher 
to  help  cover  one  of  Ohio's  more  com¬ 
petitive  regions.  In  the  last  few  years, 
33  state  championships  of  both  genders 
hove  come  from  our  coverage  area  con¬ 
taining  some  of  the  best  academic  and 
athletic  schools  in  the  state.  A  working 
knovdedge  of  QuarkXPress  is  a  plus  at 
this  10,000  circulation  daily.  Above  the 
averages  compensation  and  fringes. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to  Frank 
Snyder,  The  Daily  Standard,  P.O.  Box 
140,  Celina,  OH  45822. 


UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  weekly  group 
will  soon  have  opening  for  staff 
reporter.  Ideal  for  recent  grad.  Reply  to 
Box  07545,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


WRITERS/EDITORS 

Talented  freelance  pros  needed  for  new 
consumer  magazine.  Resume,  clips  to 
P.O.  Box  2871 ,  Covina,  CA  91 722. 


THE  VALLEY  DAILY  NEWS,  a  34,000- 
circulation  daily  situated  between  Seat¬ 
tle  and  Tacoma,  is  seeking  skilled  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  fill  two  key  positions.  The 
VDN  is  one  of  a  group  of  privately  held 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  is  committed  lo  quality 
in  its  products  and  its  personnel. 

We  are  now  working  to  fill  these  posi¬ 
tions  by  early  1 996: 

FEATURES  EDITOR:  We  need  a  pro  to 
help  us  create  a  new,  daily  Features  sec¬ 
tion.  Top  candidates  will  have  signifi¬ 
cant  feature-editing  experience  on  a 
daily  or  a  weekly  newspaper  maga¬ 
zine;  creativity;  energy;  strong  interest 
in  consumer  news,  outdoor  recreation 
and  entertainment;  and  QuarkXPress 
and  MAC  proficiency.  Salary  range 
high  30s. 

CITY  EDITOR;  Perfect  job  for  current 
top-shelf  metro  ACE  who's  tired  of  cor¬ 
porate  journalism.  Top  candidates  will 
nave  significant  experience  assigning 
stories  and  managing  reporters  at  a 
daily  newspaper;  excdlent  editing  and 
story  conceptualizing  skills;  the  ability 
to  mentor  a  variety  of  reporters  and  to 
generate  compelling  story  ideas  about 
people,  issues  and  lifestyles.  Salary 
range;  High  30s  to  low  40s. 

Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Human  Resources,  Valley  Daily  News, 
600  South  Washington,  Kent,  WA 
98032-5707. 


WITH  THE  RETIREMENT  of  a  colleogue, 
our  senior  news  writer  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  desk.  To  replace  him,  we'll 
need  an  experienced,  productive  and 
accurate  reporter,  equally  at  home  with 
hard  news  and  features.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits  -  and  the 
heart  of  Cajun  Country.  A  1 5,000  daily 
(Mon-Fri.  PM,  Sat-Sun.  AM),  we're 
the  Louisiana  Press  Association's 
Newspaper  of  the  Year  in  our  division 
for  the  second  straight  year.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Ted 
Truby,  editor.  The  Daily  Iberian,  P.O. 
Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562,  or 
call  (318)  365-6773  after  11:00  a.m. 
CDT. 


WRITER/EDITOR 

Publisher  of  World's  most  widely  read 
Astrological  Publication  seeks  highly 
motivated,  talented,  full-time  Writer- 
Editor  for  its  Monthly  Publication,  a  Suc¬ 
cess  Magazine.  Must  be  a  positive 
thinker  arid  "Wordsmilh"  who  can  write, 
re-write  and  polish  information-pocked 
copy.  The  genius  we  are  looking  for  vdll 
be  groomed  for  our  Editor-in-Cnief  posi¬ 
tion.  Pleasant  westside  Los  Angeles 
Office  with  great  people.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and 
abilities,  plus  excellent  benefits  and 
potential  profit-sharing.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples,  particularly  any 
short  article  or  stories,  to:  International 
Publisher,  Box  A,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 
90213. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


$35,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Redding  books.  Toll  Free  1  (800)  898- 
9778  Ext.  R-51 89  (or  details. 

$40,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Home  Typists/PC  users.  Toll  Free  1 
(800)  898-9778  Ext.  T-5189  for  list¬ 
ings. 
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HEIP  WANTED 


EmOYEE  REIAHONS 


EMPLOYEE  REIATIONS 
PROFESSIONAL 

Immediate  opening  for  o  know¬ 
ledgeable  and  experienced  employee 
relations  professional.  We  ore  o  major 
metro  doily  located  in  Zone  2.  If  you 
hove  at  least  ten  (10)  years  experience 
in  o  multi-union  environment  and  enjoy 
o  doily  challenge,  we  wont  to  hear 
from  you.  The  successful  candidate  will 
be  a  personable  self-starter  with  good 
communication  skills  and  a  background 
as  chief  spokesperson.  Knowledge  of 
NLRB,  EEOC,  OSHA,  HRIS  and  labor- 
management  initiatives  is  required. 

If  you  enjoy  a  challenge  and  have 
stand-alone  strength,  please  submit  a 
confidential  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Box  07535,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WE  ARE  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER 

_ FINANCE _ 

CONTROLLER 

A  rapidly  expanding  newspaper  group 
is  seeking  qualifiecT persons  to  fin  key 
financial  positions  in  the  Northeast.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  need  to  be  well 
versed  in  all  phases  of  accounting, 
supervising  staff  and  have  working 
knowledge  of  PC's.  Position  may  lead 
to  further  advancement  in  company  that 
believes  in  promoting  from  within.  If 
hard  work  doesn't  bother  you  and 
apportunity  appeals  to  you,  please 
write  us  at  Box  07549,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  'All  Replies  Confidential' 

INFORMATION  SERVICES 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
Group  of  busy  papers  in  the  West  are 
looking  for  a  bright,  energetic  individ¬ 
ual  for  our  active  on-line  business 
systems.  Experience  required  on 
HP3000  hardware,  Collier-Jackson 
Softvrare  and  Cobol.  C  language  expe¬ 
rience  a  plus.  Good  communication 
skills  and  attention  to  detail  essential. 
Send  resume,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to:Human  Resources 
Department,  Thomson  LA  News  Group, 
1210  N.  Azusa  Canyon  Road, West 
Covina,  CA  91 790 

_ UBRARY _ 

NEWS  PHOTO  UBRARIAN 

Do  you  hove  at  least  2  year's  staff  or 
management  experience  in  a  busy 
news  photo  Library?  Do  you  live  and 
breathe  current  events  in  all  news 
areas?  If  so^  the  Chicago  Tribune  would 
like  to  talk  with  you  about  join¬ 
ing  its  photo  library  staff.  You  will 
fill  photo  requests,  assist  editors  and  artists 
in  selecting  photos  for  archiving.  Some 
weekend/holidoy  work.  Daytime  hours, 
but  you  must  be  willing  to  work  nights  if 
assigned.  The  qualified  candidate 
should  also  possess  a  college  degree  or 
equivalent  experience,  knowledge  of 
and  enthusiasm  for  photos,  and  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  PC's  major  on-line 
data  bases  and  the  Internet.  Experience 
in  a  buw  news  library  is  a  key  element. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salarv  and 
comprehensive  benefits.  Sena  your 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Chicago  Tribune  Company  Human 
Resources,  Room  519  (JJ)  435  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 .  Fax 
(312)  222-2595.  The  above  is  a  brief 
description  that  does  not  include  all  job 
functions.  Non-smoking  environment. 
We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING  MANAGER:  Pacific  Stars 
and  Stripes,  located  in  Tokyo,  Japan 
and  serving  the  military  community 
throughout  Asia,  seeks  a  creative  and 
aggressive  sales  leader  to  assist  the 
Circulation  Director  in  expanding 
market  share  and  increasing  prof¬ 
itability. 

The  successful  candidate  will  direct 
marketing  activities,  train  area  sales 
staffs,  create  carrier  campaigns,  build 
and  maintain  a  customer  database, 
and  oversee  customer  service. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  U.S. 
citizenship,  five  years  of  circulation 
experience,  bachelors  degree  in  Market¬ 
ing,  Business,  or  Liberal  Arts,  software 
and  database  knowledge  and  proven 
sales  experience.  Training  experience  is 
helpful. 

Compensation  package  includes;  com¬ 
petitive  salary,  post  allowance,  free 
government  housing  and  utilities,  reloca¬ 
tion  costs  and  excellent  fringe  benefits. 

Apply  by  sending  Department  of  Army 
Form  3433,  available  at  U.S.  Army 
installations,  and  a  narrative  describing 
experience.  If  application  forms  are 
unavailable,  write  to  us  for  one.  If  you 
claim  veteran's  preference,  include 
copy  of  discharge  (DD  Form  214).  All 
application  materials  must  be  received 
no  later  than  October  27,  1 995.  Con¬ 
tact  Civilian  Personnel  Manager,  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Unit  45002,  APO 
AP,  96337-0110.  Phone  from  U.S.: 
011(81-3)3401-8913. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PHOTO  UBRARIAN 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM/BINDERY  MANAGER  - 
Rural  Zone  9  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printer  seeks  person  with  strong 
mechanical  and  supervisory  skills  to  run 
busy  mailroom,  bindery  and  inserting 
operation.  Proven  management  skills 
required  to  supervise  staff  of  60  in 
diverse  24  hour  operation.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  hands-on  person  with  working 
knowledge  of  Cheshire  labelers  and 
postal  regulations.  Experience  with 
Muller-Martini  (or  similar)  stitcher/ 
trimmers  and  inserting  machines  a  plus. 
Unique  opportunity  for  a  skilled  pro¬ 
fessional  to  live  and  vrork  in  a  beautiful 
country  setting.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  07526,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

AAAILROOM  MANAGER 

Zone  1,  independent  daily  newspaper 
seeks  a  results-oriented  individual  to 
lead  its  inserting  and  packaging 
department  with  all  new  equipment. 
This  is  a  seven-day  AM,  mid-sized 
newspaper. 

The  selected  candidate  will  have  3-5 
years  management  experience  and 
experience  with  modem  mailroom  con¬ 
trol  systems.  Strong  organizational, 
mechanical  and  supervision  skills 
required.  Total  commitment  to 
accuracy,  quality,  deadlines,  main¬ 
tenance,  training  and  motivation  a 
must. 

If  you  think  you  hove  what  it  takes  to 
join  our  team,  send  your  resume,  com¬ 
plete  with  salary  history  to  Box  07546, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
committed  to  diversity  in  the  workplace. 


PHOTO  UBRARIAN 


PHOTO  LIBRARIAN 

Help  Preserve  Our  Rich  History. 

The  United  States  Qott  Association  has  a  unique  opportunity  available 
for  a  well  organized,  extremely  detail-oriented  itxlividual.  Ideally,  we  are 
looking  for  a  qualified  individual  to  work  3-4  days/week,  although  we 
will  consider  full  time  for  the  right  candidate. 

Your  primary  responsibilities  will  include  the  maintenance  of  all  photog¬ 
raphy  files  including  black  &  white  archives,  color  transparencies  and 
prints,  as  well  as  our  video  library.  You  will  also  handle  all  skde/photo 
reqt^s  used  in  championship  programs,  brxichurss  and  related  pro¬ 
motional  events  as  well  as  tape  requests  from  USGA  Order  Department 
and  the  media.  Specifically,  you  will  label,  sleeve  and  file  stock  as  well 
as  help  to  upgrade  our  library  to  an  electronic  filing  and  retrieval  system. 
The  job  also  entails  assistirtg  our  Art  Department  in  preparing  Golf 
Journal,  the  Association's  magazine,  and  related  publications. 

Requirements  include  2-3  years  business  experience  in  library 
services,  hands-on  knowledge  of  computers  (CD-ROM  and  other 
filing  systems),  photographic  ability  and  a  creative  eye. 
Knowledge  of  the  game  of  golf,  magazine  production  and  video 
tapes/film  is  highly  preferred. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  generous  company  paid  benefits,  and 
pleasant  working  environment.  Interested  candidates  should  tonvanj 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  The  United  States  Golf  Association, 
Personnel  Departmsnt 
JSETB30,  P.O.  Box  708, 

Far  Hills,  NJ  07931-0708. 

No  phone  calls  please. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

ASSISTANT  PHOTO  EDITOR 

Night  shift  (5-1 1  p.m.)  photo  editor 
needed  for  fast  paced  celebrity/news 
photo  agency.  Work  with  photo¬ 
graphers,  write  captions,  edit  photos 
and  scan  them  to  overseas  agents  and 
on-line  services. 

Prior  editorial  photo  editing  experience 
required,  ability  to  work  under  deadlines 
a  must. 

Resume  to: 

EDITOR 

London  Terrace 
P.O.  Box  20236, 

_ New  York,  NY  10011 _ 

AGGRESSIVE  MEDIUM-SIZED  daily  in 
Zone  4  is  looking  for  a  director  of  pho¬ 
tography  who  can  take  charge  of  a  six- 
person  department.  We  want  an 
excellent  shooter  who  has  the  ability  to 
lead  and  teach.  Submit  resume  to  Box 
07542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Zone  6  paper  is  looking  for  a  solid 
photographer  who  can  do  it  oil  -  sports, 
spot,  features,  etc.,  to  work  QuarkX¬ 
Press  and  Photoshop.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred. 

We're  a  growing  20,000- 
circulation  paper  and  we  want  consis¬ 
tently  good,  if  not  great,  local  photos 
every  day. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
work  samples  by  October  7  to  Box 
0751 9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

PRODUaiON 

DIREaOR 

Great  opportunity  for  a  quality  minded, 
cost  conscious  person.  Responsible  for 
prepress,  press  and  building  depart¬ 
ments.  Utilize  state  of  the  art  pagination 
and  9  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press.  Print¬ 
ing  2  daily  newspapers  totalling 
58,(XX}  circulation. 

The  right  candidate  will  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  newspaper  experience 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  prepress  work. 
Experience  with  Dswarview,  Quark, 
Multi  Ad  and  Photoshop  a  plus. 

Ability  to  lead  and  train  staff  to  max¬ 
imize  efficiencies,  and  meet  high  qual¬ 
ity  standards  while  achieving  deadlines 
and  ensuring  effective  maintenance 
programs  are  the  job  requirements. 
Accurate  budgeting  and  vendor  nego¬ 
tiations  also  important. 

Salary,  benefits  and  quality  of  life 
including  housing,  schools  and  recrea¬ 
tion  are  excellent. 

Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to: 

The  Herald  News 
207  Pocasset  Street 
Fall  River,  MA  02722 
Attn:  Publisher 

In  dreams  you  are  never  eighty. 

Anne  Sexton 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Positions  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S8.20  per  line 

2  weel«-S7.26  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.36  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.46  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  Issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  insertion  for  box  sen/lce.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline;  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  Insertion;  1  time,  SlOO;  2  to  5  times,  S95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8tP. 

DEADLINE;  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company_ 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature_ 


Credit  Card  # -  E: 

No.  of  Insertions; _ Amount  Enclosed;  $  

EditDrS’Publisher 


1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259, 
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ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR,  strong 
teaching  track  record,  wants  term  or 
tenure-track  appointment  for  spring  or 
fall  of  1996.  Strong  writing,  computer- 
assisted  journalism  skills.  Well  and 
recently  published  in  major  pub¬ 
lications.  Foreign  correspondent  in 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  Latin  America. 
M.A.J.,  fluent  Spanish.  Bill  Wright,  714 
3rd  Ave.  Sooth,  Columbus,  MS  39701 . 
Tel:  (601)  329-0097,  fax  (601)  329- 
7458. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS  ond  NEW  PUB¬ 
LICATIONS  specialist;  from  creating 
business  plans  to  developing  editorial 
product  and  advertising  base.  Prefer 
Zones  1-5.  Experience  in  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Reply  to  Box  07540, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


LOOKING  FOR  PERSON  to  improve 
your  bottom  line?  16-year  newspaper 
advertising  veteran  can  help. 

Call  (800)  293-7716. 


CIRCULATION 


SALES  MANAGER.  15  years  experi¬ 
ence.  All  phases  of  selling  subscrip¬ 
tions,  seeks  in-house  crew  program, 
small  to  medium  market.  Reply  to  5851 
Medallion  #202,  Las  Vegas,  NV  891 22. 


EDITORIAL 


AN  ASPIRING  RENAISSANCE  MAN 
seeks  a  copy  desk  with  room  for  a 
creative  spirit.  Pavarotti  could  sing  my 
headlines;  Baryshnikov  could  set  my 
layouts  to  dance.  I'm  a  BYU  graduate 
with  four  years  of  solid  copy  editing 
experience  vdio  seeks  a  home  in  Zones 
7,  8,  or  9.  Please  call  (406)  842-5588. 


COPYDESK/LAYOUT  -  quality  work, 
modem  ideas,  experierKed. 

Call  Jock 
(215)  893-4081 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR  AT  Small  Daily  in 
Zone  5  seeks  bigger  challenge.  7  years 
experience,  award-winning  columnist, 
skilled  with  QuarkXPress  pagination 
and  Macs,  community  ond  family  con¬ 
siderations  crucial.  Reply  to  Box 
07539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  seeking  reporting  posi¬ 
tion  with  50K  or  larger  daily.  E;^srve 
experience  covering  high  schools  for 
sizable  metro.  Excellent  clips/ 
references.  Will  relocate  anywhere  for 
right  job.  Mark  Carpenter,  (310)  861- 
5182. 


STRONG  WRITER-EDITOR  wants  edit¬ 
ing,  editorial  writer,  columnist,  report¬ 
ing,  writing  coach  or  challenging  slot  in 
daily,  we^ly  or  other  publication,  or 
broadcast  or  public  relations.  Well  and 
recently  published  in  major  pub¬ 
lications.  Foreign  correspondent  in 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  Latin  America. 
Fluent  in  Spanish.  Bill  Wright,  714  3rd 
Ave.  South,  Columbus,  MS  39701 .  Tel: 
(601 )  329-0097,  fax  (601 )  329-7458. 


WIN95  IS  NOT  THE  UTEST  STATE 
LOTTERY!  If  your  readers  care,  I  can 
help  as  your  free-lance  computer 
simplifier.  My  day  job  is  running  a 
crew  of  computer  networking  trainers, 
and  I  have  written  extensively  for  a 
trade  publication  (circ:40,000)  on  that 
topic.  I  am  a  certified  Novell  and 
Microsoft  trainer,  with  a  Ph.D.  in  Adult 
Ed  to  boot.  I  attend  several  nrajor  com¬ 
puter  conventions  annually.  For  clips/ 
resume,  call  Rich  Rose  at  (203)  276- 
1285  or  (203)  628-7317. 


POLITICAL  CARTOONIST 


AWARD-WINNING  syndicated 
political  cartoonist  and  graphic 
designer  seeks  position  with  medium  to 
large  daily  in  any  Zone.  Please  call 
(419)  474-4648  or  E-mail;  CGaryOuof- 
to2.utoledo.edu. 


RESEARCH 


LIBRARY  RESEARCH  and  computerized 
research  at  reasonable  rotes  with  quick 
turnaround.  Experience  on  the  Internet. 
Deadlines  always  met.  Contact  David  at 
(718)  624-6754;  or  e-mail: 
dlevine924@aol.com. 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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by  Julie  E,  Dodd  and  Roy  P.  Mays 


Shoo  Talk  at  Thirt 


STUDENT  PAPERS'  TOP  10  STORIES  PROVIDE 
INSIGHT  INTO  YOUTH  READER  INTERESTS 


IN  THE  QUEST  to  determine  how  to 
get  young  people  to  become  newspaper 
readers,  newspaper  staffs  often  over¬ 
look  one  way  to  examine  what  young 
people  want  to  read  about  —  regularly 
reading  high  school  newspapers. 

Students  writing  for  a  high  school 
newspaper  are  under  the  supervision  of 
a  teacher,  whether  the  newspaper  is 
produced  as  part  of  class  (which  is  true 
of  most  school  newspapers)  or  as  an  af¬ 
ter-school  activity.  So,  the  content  of 
the  newspaper  and  the  students’  writ¬ 
ing  style  are  influenced  by  teacher  in¬ 
struction  and  advisement. 

Although  student  newspapers  may 
not  tell  us  everything  about  what  stu¬ 
dents  want  to  read,  student  newspapers 
do  provide  a  window  into  the  teen  ex¬ 
perience  and  can  help  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  who  may  not  have 
contact  with  teenagers  to  better  know 
that  readership,  or  potential  reader- 
ship. 

We’ll  share  the  top  10  stories  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  49  newspapers  we  judged 
for  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  As¬ 
sociation’s  1995  Gold  and  Silver 
Crowns,  CSPA’s  top  award  for  student 
newspapers. 

CSPA  is  a  national  scholastic  press 
association,  which  judges  high  school 
and  middle  school  publications.  The 
evaluation  was  based  on  six  issues  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  1993-1994  school 
year.  Most  newspapers  published 
monthly. 

The  49  newspapers  nominated 

Dodd  is  an  associate  professor  in  the 
College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  at  the  University  of 
Florida  and  executive  director  of  the 
Florida  Scholastic  Press  Association. 
Mays  is  journalism  and  English  teacher 
and  newspaper  advisor  at  Lecanto 
(Fla.)  High  School.  Prior  to  teaching, 
Mays  was  a  reporter  for  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Citrus  County  Chronicle. 
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themselves  for  the  Crown  awards;  they 
were  not  selected  by  judges  as  top  pub¬ 
lications.  The  majority  of  the  papers 
were  outstanding.  However,  the  papers 
reflected  a  range  of  achievement. 

The  49  newspapers  were  from  26 
states,  from  California  to  Connecticut 
and  Montana  to  Alabama.  Of  the  45 
that  indicated  school  size:  0-500  stu¬ 
dents  —  2;  501-1,000  —  10;  1,001-1,500 

—  11;  1,501-2,000  —  17;  2,001  or  more 

—  5.  Of  the  45  that  responded  to 
whether  the  newspaper  had  prior  re¬ 
view  beyond  the  staff  and  adviser,  42 
said  no  and  three  said  yes. 

Crime 

Virtually  every  school  paper  had  at 
least  one  news  or  feature  story  on  a 
crime-related  topic.  For  some  schools, 
crime  at  school  was  front  page  news  al¬ 
most  every  issue.  Students  wrote  about: 
gang  activity  in  school  and  the  commu¬ 
nity;  weapons,  including  school  gun 
policies,  metal  detectors  in  the  school 
and  drive-by  shootings;  and  campus  se¬ 
curity  guards. 

Health  issues 

The  majority  of  newspapers  had  at 
least  one  article  on  a  health  issue.  The 
most  written  about  issue  was  sexual  ac¬ 
tivity:  AIDS,  sexually  transmitted  dis¬ 
eases  and  teen  pregnancy.  Other  health 
issues  included  articles  on  exercise  and 
nutrition.  Seven  of  the  49  papers  had 
an  article  on  eating  disorders. 

School  scheduling 

Judging  from  these  49  newspapers, 
schools  throughout  the  country  are 
considering  or  implementing  changes 
to  the  school  schedule,  including  block 
scheduling,  flexible  schedules  for  work¬ 
ing  students  and  teen  mothers,  and 
year-round  school. 

Budget  cuts 

Course  offerings,  the  purchase  of 


new  equipment  (including  computers), 
athletic  programs,  field  trips  and  class 
size  were  affected  by  cuts  to  school  bud¬ 
gets.  Articles  on  budget  cuts  typically 
contained  information  explaining  how 
budget  decisions  are  made.  For  several 
schools,  a  local  vote  on  school  funding 
was  the  focus  of  a  series  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  over  the  course  of  the  year. 

Technology 

Topics  included  computer  viruses, 
on-line  homework  help  and  the  com¬ 
puter  version  for  taking  the  SAT. 

Sexual  harassment 

Articles  typically  were  in  two  cate¬ 
gories.  A  few  newspapers  reported  on  a 
sexual  harassment  complaint  filed  at 
their  schools.  Most  newspapers  that 
wrote  about  sexual  harassment  did  so  as 
a  feature,  defining  terms  and  getting 
student  and  teacher  opinions  on  the  is¬ 
sue. 

Environment 

Environmental  topics  ranged  from 
school  recycling  to  the  destruction  of 
the  rain  forest.  Science  class  projects 
and  field  trips  often  provided  the  source 
of  environmental  stories. 

College 

Articles  tended  to  be  how-to  stories, 
like  how  to  select  a  college,  how  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  college,  and  how  to  obtain  finan¬ 
cial  aid 

Body  art 

Tattooing  and  body  piercing  were  the 
focus  of  feature  stories,  often  two-page 
spreads  complete  with  photos. 

Beavis  and  Butthead 

MTV  introduced  this  cartoon  in  the 
fall  of  1993.  Typically,  the  newspaper 
ran  a  student  review  of  the  program. 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  33) 
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''Warm  The  Children 
is  a  newspaper's  perfect 
community  relations  program. " 


Survival  in  the  newspaper  business  is  diffl- 
cult—and  getting  more  so  each  year.  Some 
readers  and  advertisers  are  abandoning  news¬ 
papers.  Perhaps  they  feel  "their”  newspaper 
doesn't  care  —  the  way  it  used  to. 

community  minded  newspapers  have 
discovered  a  new  and  eflective  way  to  generate 
goodwill  with  readers  and  advertisers.  'They 
sponsor  a  program  that  benefits  needy  chil¬ 
dren  right  in  their  hometown.  Its  called  "Warn 
'The  Cioldreii". 

'Itirough  this  program,  a  newspaper  works 
together  with  its  local  citizens.  Volunteer  shop¬ 
pers  use  reader's  donations  to  purchase  new 
clothing  for  needy  children  at  local  stores  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  newspaper. 


Mark  NatM,  Qeneral  Manager 
The  Bennington  Banner 
Bennington,  Vermont 


newspaper  readers  like  Warn  'The  CmLDREn 
because  they  see  their  local  newspaper  doing 
something  meaningful  to  help  needy  children 
right  in  their  own  hometown.  And,  readers  like 
the  idea  that  eveiy  penny  donated  goes  directly 
to  helping  focal  youngsters  -  not  a  cent  is  used 
for  administration. 

Advertisers  love  the  program  because  it 
brings  thousands  of  dollars  in  sales  they'd 
never  see,  and  the  focal  newspaper  becomes 
their  largest  single  customer. 

Warn  The  Ouldrem,  Inc.  is  a  non  profit  orga¬ 
nization  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers  implement  programs  in  their  community 
at  virtually  no  cost,  and  with  the  least  amount 
of  effort. 


Waem  The  Childden 


Providing  Warm  Winter  Qothing  For  Neec^  Children 


If  you'd  like  the  perfect  community  relations  program 
for  your  newspaper,  please  contact: 

Warn  The  Children,  Inc.  •  P.O.  Box  431  •  Higganun,  CT  06441 
Phone  OR  FAX:  203-345-4873 

PuBUCATion  or  iras  nessaqe  is  made  possible  by  the  OEMEiiosnY  or  Fmeuds  or  Warm  The  Chii.dreii 
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